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Making a homeland for the mind 


By George Steiner 


GEORG LUKACS: 

Elne Autobiographic im Dialog 
307pp. Frankfur t: Suhrkamp. 

feVA FEKETE and fiVA KARADI 
(Editors!: 

Gytiray Lukfics: His Life in Pictures 
and Documents 
265pp. Budapest: Corvina 
9 65 13 07751 

Great intelligence can be a home- 
land. "Before 1945”, remarks Georg 
Lukfics, “I never travelled in Europe 
with a legal passport." A Hungarian, 
he wrote almost the totality of his 
works in German. Exile, more or 
less clandestine, in Vienna, Berlin, 
Moscow, was Lukfics's natural habi- 
tat. He held no university post till 
the age of sixty. His most conse- 
quential Intervention in actual re- 
volutionary politics, the "theses" on 
the relations between the agricultural 
and the industrial proletariat which 
he propounded at the time of the 
Bfila kun programme and the 
Second Congress of the Hungarian 
Cpmmunist Party, appeared under 
the pseudonym J Blum . 

Yet, in another sense, Lukfics was 
deep-rooted. He was curtly dismiss- 
ive in reference to his own Judaism, 
but a Jew to the tip of his fingers. 
Unhoused, peregrine, domestic in 
ostracism, he is one of that tragic 
constellation - Ernst Bloch, Walter 
Benjamin, Adorno, Herbert Marcuse - 
of Jewish abstractionists, possessed by 
a messianic rage for logic, for sys- 
tematic order in the social condition 
of man. Lukfics's Marxism is, in ess- 
ence, a refusal of the world's incoher- 
ence, of the murderous stupidities 
whereby men and women misconduct 
their lives, like the other Jewish self- 
exiles whose radicalism out of Central 
Europe has so incisively marked the 
century, Lukfics is an heir in imman- 
ence to the transcendent absolute of 
Spinoza. 

He made his choice in 1919. He 
moved into the Marxist promise of 
social justice or, rather, into the 
Marxist promise of method, of a 
contract with reason and a rational 
grasp of human affairs, as he would 
■into a house. It was to be his only 
dwelling, and he never left it, When 
. ttie Party restored to Lukfics in 1967 
the cam it had taken from him be- 


cause of his participation in the 
Hungarian insurrection of 195fi and 
in the Imre Nagy regime, the pariah 
riposted that he had never been out- 
side the KPU. It had, temporarily, 
left him. At times of extreme press- 
ure, during the late 1950s and early 
60s, Lukfics was urged to emigrate, 
(o accept one or another of the pres- 
tigious academic solicitations from 
“outside”. Kfidfir would have let him 
go. But Lukacs never wavered. To 
him the capitalist world was not only 
historically doomed, but a domain of 
contingency, almost of anarchy. 
Even at its cruellest, the lodging of 


tings. Ebrsi has edited and prefaced ism must, in the face of the Gulag 
the original which is, in turn, trans- and of Soviet realities, end bis days 
latcd into German by Hans-Hcnning in more nr less avowed disenchant- 
Paetzke. To complicate mutters meni and remorse. Lukfics's self- 
further. the editor has, at certain portrait Is that of a "hard-liner”. A 
points, amended or clarified the quotation from Hchbcl's Judith 
tapes, inserting passages from seems to have been talismanic to 
Lukfics's written torsu. Questions him: "Wcnn Du zwischcn mich und 
arise, inevitably, as to Lukfics's own meinc Tat cine Sundc stellsl: wer bin 
intentions, with their intricate inter- ich, dass ich mil Dir daritber hadcre. 
play of private candour and public dass ich mich Dir entziehen solltc!” 
legacy. They arise also with rega. 1 The sentence is not easy to translate 

or interpret. “IfAvhen you interpose 


necessity, as Hegel and Marx had, 
after Kant, constructed it, was 
preferable. 

Here, as Lukfics and the Frankfurt 
School plainly, agonizingly per- 
ceived, a solution may be round for 
the problem of how abstract thought, 
the life of the intellect, can be knit 
to historical reality, to the exactions 
and the dignity of concrete existence. 
No member of the intelligentsia since 
Rousseau had experienced more 
acutely, nearer his nerve-ends, than 
Lukfics, the menace of alienation. At 
home in Marxism, in the conviction 
that his philosophic-aesthetic critique 
bore immediately on the material 
facts of current nistory and society, 
he could endure, indeed prosper in, 
the marginality of his biographical 
circumstance. When first I called -on 
him, in the winter of 1957-8, in a 
house still pock-marked with shell- 
bursts and grenade-splinters, I stood 
speechless before the armada of his 

E rinted works, as it crowded the 
ook-shelves. Lukfics seized on my 
puerile wonder and blazed out of his 
chair in a motion at once vulnerable 
and amused: “You want to know 
how one gets work done? It’s easy. 
House-arrest, Steiner, house-arrest!” 
Informed by his doctors that he 
had not long to live, Lukfics, in 
1971, agreed to set down a memoir 
of his personal life and thought. He 
did so in stenographic style,- under 
the title Gelebtes Uenken. But his 
strength was failing. He agreed to 
use this sketch as the basis for a 
series of interviews with Erszfibet 
Vezfir and Istvan EOrsi. These took 
place in May 1971 and were tape- 
recorded. The text before us is, as a 
result, many-layered. It is- “an auto- 
biography in dialogue", together 
with Lukfics’s own fragmentary jot- 



be eliminated. Psychologically, we 
can sense in this attitude the con- 
tempt of the mandarin for (he free- 
lance. 

Lukfics did not disguise from his 
visitors and intimates that the prob- 
lem of Stalin was compelling to his 
thoughts and sensibility. Was Stalin- 
ism a monstrous piece of bad luck, a 
venomous and “dialectically" ex- 
traneous singularity in the rationale 
of history? Was it a necessary phase. 


The sentence is not easy to translate trnneous singularity In the rationale 
or interpret. “IfAvhen you interpose history? Was it a necessary phase, 
sin between myself and my deed, an aMrnvatcd Bonapartism, through 
who am I to quarrel with you. what which the 
justification would there be for me 


justification would there be for me 
to withdraw from you!” Lukfics sees fherefore potentially recursi l possi- 
this “affirmative query" as the bility, iri the very structure .of Marx- 
embodiment of the emischen Konffikt, Ism- Leninism, especially when the 


very structure. 


recursive posst- 
ic lure . of Marx- 


wuiuuuniiwiib ill lilt* tmui util iwiirnw, . , . ir J s ■ 

or ethical dilemma. There nre situa- ^ is ms ailed rn an esmoaMto 


lions - perhaps nil genuine political 
and revolutionary situations nre such 
- in which one must act rightly (rich- 
tig). even “justly", yet "unethically" 
(unethlscii). 

Pressed to justify his maj.nl y pas- 
sive but, on occasion, positive stance 
towards the Moscow purge trials, 
Lukfics formulates a twofold apolo- 
gia. At the time (he was himself a 
refugee in Stalin's capital, an indi- 
vidual whose cosmopolitan, • Jewish 
marginality made of him a potential 
victim), protest would have been 
futile. It would have meant suicide 
and, in conseouence, the removal of 
an active soul and brain from the 


and educationally underdeveloped 
society? 

If this memofr is to be trusted, 
Lukfics’s sense of this cardinal ques- 
tion or, at the least, the sense he 
wished to convey to those who read 
nnd coinc lifter him, had become 
more intransigent with age. A “Sta- 
linist" thread runs through the whole 
text. Stalin had been right against 
Meh ring’s conception or Plekhanov’s 
of a Marxist aesthetics somehow dis- 
tinct from the materialist totality of 
Marxism as a whole. Stalin had 
grasped, long before Lukfics and in 
implicit repudiation of Lukfics's own 


German. Gelebtes Denken ha§ 


ments of a palimpsest; it Invite de-' those Internal, factional struggles 
oiding. Its fundamental authenticity, w hich, according to Lukfics, were an 
however, is evident. Lukfics s voice, inevitable nart of the evolution of 


ind, in consequence, the removal of implicit repudiation of Lukfics's own 
in active soul and brain from the ' earlier works, the comprehensive 
w M world-struggle against Fascism and meaning of Engels’s “dialectics of 
£ Nazism. Lukfics’s retrospective de- nature". Stalinism is not to be under- 
fl fence is subtler. Do we, he chal- stood as a species of “irrationalism", 
lenges, worry over the legality, over comparable to that which we find in 
Genre LukAcs the due process in respect of evi- Fascist and Nazi totalitarianism. It is, 

dence, of the successive trials ot the rather, a kind of “hyper-rationalism 
to editorial treatment and the trans- Girondins, of Danton, of Robespierre? in which theoretical concepts and a 
lation of Hungarian expressions, d d we noti 0 n the contrary, (just) view of long-range strategic 
turns of phrase, allusions, which observe these episodes as necessary goals are subordinated to immediate 
Lukfics was, himself, using in ways crises in l1ie ultimately humane logic tactics, in Stalin, the tactician pre- 
influenced by a life-time of compost- ond libertarian dynamics of the vailed damagingly over the theoreti- 
tion and reflection in and through french Revolution? Why, then, not cian and the strategist. The Hitler- 
r.»rm»n r.eUhte* hut file, th fe pBme understanding to Stalin Pact, argues Lukfics, was 

those Internal, factional struggles tactically correct. What' Stalin did, 
which, according to Lukfics, were an • however, was to draw the false 
inevitable part of the evolution of strategic conclusions from his tactical 

a i . * » « ■ _ J < I _ ■ ' .'.Li kin mlnliirirtnl dn I Af 


extend the game understanding to 


the often sardonic, nervous pulse of the SovJet u n j on towards industrial insight. Hence his rnisiudgment of 
his idiom and motions of spirit, comes modernity, towards the sense of the motives nnd conduct .of the 
through unmistakably. .. national and "Stalinist" cohesion ■ Western powers during the Second 

There is scant comfort In this book which was to make possible the de- World War, hence his blind persecu- 
tor the liberal persuasion. Nor is feat of Hitler? Within this, genera I tion of genuine a nti-rasdst elements 
there any solace for those who perspective j moreover, Lukfics draws in the Communist International and 
(naively?) harbour the belief that . pointed distinctions. He does not dis- the occupied territories. But could 
any man of obvious Intellectual stat- guise his distaste for Trotsky, and anyone except Stalin have withstood 
■ ure and moral awareness who has Trotskyism. He judges them ps'ugen-.. the terrible impact of German inva- 
committed his strengths t6 Commun- des of anarchic. muddle which had to sion or made of backward Russia 
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one of the turn super-powers in ihe 
post-war era? 

At the moment of the Soviet 
intervention in Prague, in IVM, 
Lukdcs is rumoured to have said 
something to the effect that, 
perhaps, the course of socialist- 
revolutionary history since 1917 had 
been a dead end, that the entire 
experiment would have to be begun 
all over again “in some other tune 
ana place". Celebtes De liken is made 
of sterner stuff. Despite the human 
suffering, the waste of human and 
material resources which it brought 
about, despite its vulgarization and 
even negation of the authentic Marx- 
ist concept of “historical necessity", 
Stalinism amounts to a phase of posi- 
tive achievement. 

‘ Certain reflexes of sensibility, cer- 
tain uses of language follow on such 
an assessment. Reflecting on the 
show-trials and political executions in 
post-war Hungary, Lukdcs speaks of 
em proven liver Mord" (a preventive 
murder). If the German translation 
is accurate, Lukdcs qualifies the tor- 
tures whereby false confessions were i 
exacted from such victims as Uszld 
Rhjk as “bcdcnklich”, fe, as “giving * 
ground for thoughtful concern . On l 
the eve of his death and in the , 
sanctuary of his eminence, Lukdcs { 
had no tactical peed to resort to such 5 

«™ cy re Praent that * 
spell which brute power, which tor- P 
ror in praxis often exercise on the U 
imagination, on the nervous system, 
of the scholar. They represent also, I 
think, that zest for casuistry, for the Ii 

formal Iv hrillii» n * II Ilf 1 . ■ al 





mi uuuHiiy. jor me 

formalJy brilliant defence of the in- 
defensible, which Thomas Man h had 
noted and detailed in Lukdcs when 
he made of him the original of 
Naphta tn The Magic Mountain. 

,.^*6 personal, critical relation to 
Mann, as; Lukdcs recalls it, as it is 
ctoquentin photographs and docu- 
ments across decades, was central to 
Lukdcs s literary theory. What Bal- 
zac had been to Marx,- the author of 
Baddetibrooks was to Lukdcs. Here 
was an arch-conservative patrician. 


f n artist, made of liis novels the 
Irrefutable critique of a dyina soc- 

retnlenH^f 8 MW r '? Mann,s Elions 
respJendent proof for the tenet; that 

classical realism" cannot lie, that 
whatever the conscious Ideology and 

fAZ'!u tCr 6 n S ,. o[ lhe fire 8 * realist 
Bab4c * Tolstoy, Mann) 
his findings will be "radical” and, In 
the true sense of the word, “revolu- 

Pnt52 ‘ y* nn ’ in found 

"re^er be- 
tween the lines . 

. w ‘lh Brecht were notor- 

iously ambiguous, even polemic. To 


6 rt/ e .h 1 * , n^ u * C M CS was , * ie incarnation 
a of ,h L e Hegelian academic legislating 
T the without being himself 
endowed with any creative instincts, 
s d W? recognized Brecht’s talents. 
i ButBrech . 1 was * ,n *^ e Bnfl i analysis, 
a bohemian, an exhibitionist of 
prodigious manipulative ruses who 
had borrowed from Marxism certain 
rhetoncal short-cuts. Brecht flour- 
ished in the Expressionist milieu: 
*?. Expressionism, for 

all Its logic in the Febrile historical 
moment, was merely the prelude to 
tiro surrealist and modernist crazes 
which he so magisterially rejected. In 
these memoirs, the antagonism mel- 
lows. In late years, the two men met 
on terms of amicable distrust. And 
Lukdcs, who was at the time at a 
spa (a characteristically Victorian 
touch), came to Berlin to speak at 
Brechts funeral. Survival had be- 
come Lukdcs s mitier. 

Great ‘shades crowd his tenacious 
often unforgiving remembrance. Max 
Weber, Georg Simmel, Karl Mann- 
heim were among his teachers or 
colleagues. Though their theoretic 
and pragmatic ways parted, Lukdcs 
retains to the end his respect for the 
messianic innocence of Ernst Bloch. . 
When he was commissar for educa- 
c . u ] ture und er Beld Run, the 
young Lukdcs recruited for his com- 
SHf «“ ™® IC ?£la Bartdk, Zoltdn 


de Tolnay. The Poldnyis were inti- 
mates. And it is just this unrecaptur- 
able wealth of emotional-intellectual 
exchange, this very late (last ?) sea- 
son of European humanism, which 
gave to Lukdcs's early essays, 
gathered in Die Seele und die For- 
men, their delicate, penetrative sad- 
ness (witness the Pioneering article 
on Kierkegaard). Tuis is the. “Walter 
Benjamin’ hour in Lukdcs. He was 
to repudiate it, as he was to repudi- 
ate Benjamin himself for his herme- 
tiasm and .tragic untimeliness. 

In these conversations, Lukdcs 
sroms the teutonic-bourgeois notion 
iV Lebenswerk, of an opera onmla 
teather-bound for ages to come. 
Book, he rules, are provisional acts 
“ vacating or, more often, 
negating context Of historical-sodal- 
matenal conditions. Nevertheless, 
major phases of concentration and 
discursive form do emerge, not only 

Jt! f lhems elves, but in the 

distinctions drawn by Lukdcs in re- 

trnanaH A A^a *L_ « 


TackIcI. 1 °: , UM . n B ltue ni, ana 
Jewish talent in particular, into im- 

pfosive proximity. In the sphere of 
ort-hfatory, Lukdcs knew and in- 
teracted with Frederjk Antal, Arnold 
Hauser and the formidable Charles* 


the division 


c.-iT L V. . '■uurse, oe no 

such basis), came die years of an. 

P h Ued of c ® ns °Iidatiofi Sn 

the guiding light of Lukdcs’s study. 

0f Marx ’ s manu- 
S ; 1118 , t , 0ineB ° n French and 
uermaa realism, on the youns 
Hegel, on the historical novel \witf 
!“ e Jjy revaluation of Walter Scott), 
:be Qoothe-Schilier correspond- 
a m8ssive ensemble. 
Though bitterly attacked for its parti- 
san crudity. Die Zerstifrung der Ver- 
nunfi still strikes me as a challenging 
Indictment. Lukdcs asks: what art 


the affinities between, the con- 
tinuities from, German Idealist and 
post-idealist metaphysics and 
psychology (Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche) and the barbarism which en- 
sued? The tone in which he poses 
the question is, too often, one of 
vulgar simplification and philippic. 
The question, however, is fund- 
amental. More damaging to 
Lukdcs s stature as a literary critic- 
historian is the omission from his 
theory and readings of the novels of 
Proust, of Joyce, of Kafka. The doc- 
trinal reasons for this omission, the 
lacunae of sensibility which it re- 
veals, are not difficult to place. But 
the diminution of responsible percep- 
tion is no less than in the strangely 
parallel case of F. R. Leavis’s defen- 
sive parochialism, drastic. 

The final phase was taken up by 
more serious matters". It saw the 
production of the , voluminous, 
although incomplete, Aesthelik, and 
of the Ontologie , a massive torso of 
which much has appeared post- 
humously. To the latter Lukdcs 
attached supreme significance. With- 
out an explicit ontological founda- 
tion, Marxist interpretations of his- 
tory, of literature, of man’s activities 
of consciousness, would remain 
vulnerable to contingency and tactic- 
al misuse. Lukdcs was intent on for- 
mulating with methodological pred- 
5E th ® quintessence of Marxism: 
MeiiMheawerdung des Menschen 
als Inhalt des Geschichts-prozesses, 
der sich - sehr variiert - in iedem 
®i“ ze . ln ® n . menschlichen Lebenslauf 
verwirklicht. So ist jeder Einzel- 
mensch - einerlei, mit wieviei Be- 
wusstheit - aktiver Faktor im fdesj 
dessen Produkt er 
zugleich ist. ( “The humanization of 
man as the content of the process of 
history which - very variously - is 
realized in the course of every hu- i 
man life. Thus, every individual - no I 
matter how consciously - is an active i 
ingredient m this total historical pro- i 

W if ^ Bt the same time I 

5 R P rSlPV ? does not seem to me ! 
that Lukdcs s late, systematic trea- f 

tises, contribute very much to the s 
alone foment, of < 
“J ? f ““u 8 becoming man”, s 
of the dialectical reciprocities which a 
Lukdcs proclaimed as functional be- v 
tween the individuality of each hu- h 
man persona and the “collective”, t( 


: taken of him just before his . 

compactly summarized f/ft 
I he makes to his inter*L?;’ : 

■ attributes his personal p - 
mg the Moscow purges iq 1 * i 

1 NKVD^Vt 

quarters so wretched as 

secure unprofitable. Should JS 

■ coil from so abjectly 

* and cynical a causality? R 1 ? ^ 
The conduct of the StalinS 
lums was nn "objective" rdfifij' 
and response to the inevitaR . 
mg crisis m Soviet cities at L* 
ment. One can hear LukfcSj 
saying this. 

There is in Lukdcs’s life and nh 
a primary creative “dS? 

Br0 ul ht u 5 *2, 8 household oft 
wealth and Central European^ : 
ture, he assumed, as a SStod 
course, that the values to be S 3 
by man and society are those ofS 
spint, of the thinking intellect. (W 
sciously or not, he laboured than* 
out his whole existence to team 
these essentially conservative Ideah I 
to make the world not only • 

n r U bu 4 “otiveiy answerable b 1 
Goethe, Pushkin, Balzac or Thot* 
Mann. He sensed. Iona befaf 
others, that the ultimate threat to i 
such aims stemmed from what he ! 
knew or imagined to be “Amelia’, ' 
the mass-consumer utopias or in' ■ 
manence. Even the Gulag (this s ; • 
evident in Lukdcs’s beautifully rac» ; 
tive monograph on the early Sold* ; 
nitsyn) is less of a peril to the JHe i } . 
the spirit than is the detergent tii 1 
of Americanism" - and all le* 
nocratic-capitalism must strive to be- 1 . 
come "America”. 


«■»* bUIICVUVC , 

totalling process" (where Prozess 
also means tnal”) of history. But I 
may well be wrona, and the Ontolo - 

SL2? !?’« pe ™ a P s « unconscious 
attempts at "rounter-echoine” the 

“ t h H<,ide ““- wln ^ 

One’s sense of the core of Lukdcs 

Snri t n£° m< M throu 8 h also Jn Uie fasci- 
nating gallery of the photographs 


In the “Americas" of the Wot, | 
there are no necessary bonds bfr 
tween the activities of the artist a 
thinker on the one. hand, and (host 
political and market-forces a 
the other. To Lukdcs, the Weflen 
intellectual was a more or less pri- 
vileged, a more or less despised, ; 
parasite and entertainer. For all its 
ambiguities, for all its compromises i 
« even humiliations - the famas ' 
self-criticism in regard to History ssi 
Class-Consciousness - Lukdcs's per- • 
sonal life and the books he though 
and wrote, had gone hand in hand [• 
with historical reality. They maltad r 
intensely. The phrase which he used F 
to characterize what he foresaw a \ 
the condition of dons, Uttiralturs and 
pundits in “the free world" was Trt 
behaglicher Leerlauf’. Again) « 
have a problem of translation, l/tr- 
laitf refers to a wheel spinning erapfr : 
ly because it has no purchase oa i 
matter, because it is a mechanism to : 
a vacuum. “A comfofable, cossetted 
emptiness." If Lukdcs was mistaken, 
many of us may still have to prove ' 
him so. 
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; By Gabriel Josipovici 

IDRIS PARRYt : : , rj , — 

: Hand fo Mmith ' 

And other essays. ' 

■ Curenpet Now 

■ 0 85635 275 : i . ■ ’■ . 

v a Pleasure 1 to read a : sHort 1 
S ' ^todcst volume of . "essays and to 
: know, wfton one has flnkhed, thS 
l ; V ^«ny times In 

• toLiiiir a Idr K; Fairy ^ has. brought 

■ S, i( la :* |J Md j occasional pieces 

‘ . large claims for . 

r S£2,-#fSlE ? i W attempting , to 
• , uu I ty , out such 

.WRbnttBiMiig.. of 


1 than he explicitly says: It is his involve- 
w 2 h ' tiiejndividual problem s^f 
these writers that makes the universal 
issues' stand out so clearly sal 

‘ « fln ds in Sterne he 

: ?hS 8 .L n i a L thc ''T itors he dealk with: 
that the sense of relevance and im- 

portance we feel on reading them 

a ” tf 11 ? 1 Iall *ng-go on 
”S !5 P ai *i. a , refusal .to allow the 
ntind or the form to dictate; a vril- 

..hSK!! ins,inc * take over, and 

abll,t y to write in a ! wav 
' a^^S^ with n&ture 

l!faW° a -S U ^ racta morplKwes rather ■ 


The*” *• <=«ay* in' thi, 

humbler than the moit humb™^ 'S ,h ? Uke ' and the finest 

unassertive as possible. \WaIser? discussion 0 f 

novel, Jakob von Qunten conwme f2! e 9 Fi Ike's oeuvre. For 

m SSktof ^ pt 


w or., essays and to Utah irith 7 rt - « "t ^ no 2 ea mXhfSt 
one . has finished, that ceived 0 n 1 , has 1x560 «>n- 

ii to it many times in Renaissance r ai the 

l^iPatry^ U. b!SU" on nature: ' 

hi i fecerit • StefoeV digressive technique we' 


own shoaip held bcSefo whS 

gjd be summed up thus: We have SJSS 25% "** JV 1 **'* ^Sorif 

mastery, let us SSy EiUvSe dLnrh^M nDgS boautl ‘ 
learn to be servants. Walser deserve depth of his commitment to 

to _be p bettor. Jcuowp jn this ^rS re fcS p % the 1 POe^-as- 

and Pany g essay should belp^®-W words as divi- 

Walser spent the last . half of hi 8 of the hand as 

ymltASt who & coptral 


... - . , , u«c muiBTiu i ■ 

like Anthony PoweU H 

comparisons do not illuminate! ^ 
ateaa, they blur the point tpat 
bdng made. And there are creek 
differences, too, between Sterne M 
, 018 latter-day disdples; such as.Giai 
■ and John Barth. These latch on I 
Sterne's virtuosity, his awareote c 
the artist’s ultimate control over jn 
' subject-mattery but ignore thd w 
operate sense of fouure and -lb 


Er I louwaion ot move- 
, H 1 r2ln>/% nalUre : 8 tarts and 

‘Si,!! ft® ^od Sentence. What 
2Kr depends on lhe first, sent- 
ence, as the transform At lone nr »<>. 


fit®® 



wmm of onp qf 


• ' r«, i« hT What 

, Spends on lhe first sent- 

once, as the transformations of na- 
WS*- a .development of 

v Dili's?? 

'hv%w^ 2 S a, / 0nn5 atB generated 
■‘ caused through the 

.rnetfon of forces < working on each 

, other, C bm 

’ tKE. *¥ *?• can’tletgo 

f- I- '* . !•': '• >y !'\ 


»M ?f k^^ithem ouTortto Mjnn but Parry 1 ,’i, rau^t 5 
madhouse, and Parrv’a a g ,au with- him, so familiar wiflv him 
Marin .ends: Jy quotin^withTpprovaT W* tbal hc c o°’«1br& not 

P™ int 9 S^lfert ’ gi e d™t, God-Uke, rather smug 

***** 


■ ■ aubject-matter) but ignore thd < 
' perate sense of Eauure and • 
i which such an awareness brings ' 
I • it. Since Tristram Shandy, < 
s LoIUq, and thc works of Beckett, 10 
r mind, have been able to dapture 

E aradox: the more control the ai 
as over words the more' cobsdoiu 
must be that it is only bver wordp I 
he has control. The final fmpresski 
novel by Grass (and even more 
.certain ‘ 'American - so-called "■‘ l 
penmeritalistt") leavesiwlth the rea 
is of a hard carapace dfsel f-contidei 
; and even self-admiration, which, 
.j, books as in people, is' npt the m 
endearing of traits, ■ - ,; v 

But Parry hi mscif certainly ■ ca 
, be accused of that. As acute in I 

inefahlR'-tt«-D^L VT- li : fioni 


: •X T’ v ■: . .--j ■ . 1 




Stomer, he sucoseds in making ! 
.. ! fcel.us they 1 Sometimes qO not, tha 

S I always on the ohject. At his 
he is nearly gjways at his bn 
essays) his j5rose is a trartspa 
Hipedjum, and. he acblevds.iwhat r 
;sureiy be the dntic’s riltiniate i 

-:.sendin» fma 1 nsxt'tulfk Mkafinid f(Xt 
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‘The Jesus dynasty’ 

By Jonathan Sumption 
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m s sessssssssessss^ s t 'i m i!sp a ji.s s f a ' - finally fell. Thereafter ii was guarded teenth-ccntury England wilh the aid 
MICHAEL BAIGENT, RICHARD by the Templars and, when that of Donizetti's operas. 

LEIGH and HENRY LINCOLN: order was dissolved, by the Order of Thesc sourceSi however ingenious- 

The Holy Blood and The Holy Grail Sion, which continued to exist in | U 5 e d, would not lead ihe authors 
LLL £8 05 “““"J" *■ s ««« ,on lo their conclusion, unless sup- 

ivif-Fb 173^7 | u ‘ s ^ ed . f^ ran ^ tasters including p i einen , et j hy copious references to 

Q 224 01735 7 R 6n6 9 f Anjou, Botticelli, Leonardo f. works J of 0 H thcr nutlers who 


JW-SSt 18 *f“ t P rand “g plemenied by" coptous rKceHo 

0 224 01735 7 Mnd of Anjou, Botticcl i. Leonardo f he works J of 0 H thcr nutlers who 

cfo Vinci, Isaac Newton, Victor t j, emse |ves supply no references a! 

This rather silly book would not be ^U^ToS^y and alL** 

r^ n S 8 h W a C ve iothtoa to do All this is perfectly straight- bogus ge^es prepared 8 hi 
fat ;' or f fc Wb ' C ^ K nnp tha e , Henrv ward - and Ihe question why it has pseudonymous researchers for 
If ffftJ mmed author hi not 60016 oul until now ' s easi, y armigerous chumps, compilations of 
^ imeof SfideS answered. The authorities will stop arcane material with titles such as 
iSLSS hi M nothing- to cover up the secret. Les Dossiers Secrets which so far 
10 if that the nuh^ especially the discreditable role of from being secret are deposited in 

if 16 B 5£. TH; • ° th « 18 P ub : the Church in the murder of the Biblioih&que Nalionale. It re- 


[he BBU. i ne otner is inar rne p {he Churc h \ n t he murder of the Biblioihfcque Nalionale. It re- 

en-fufe Dagobert II. The Order of Sion itself minds one of nothing so much as 

societies and i esoterrea . is anxious to keep the secret until its Stephen Leacock’s spy, with half a 

1 ,al thiA« 1S W ^ rBU ’ b time is come. For centuries one or dozen secret badges pinned oa the 

worthless. other of them has censored the outside of his lapel. 


The authors set out to explain the sources used 
mysterious wealth of B 6 rcnger have bumped 
Saunifere, parish priest of Rennes-le- throwing tin 
Chateau, a small village in the trains, and ob 
French foothills of the Pyrenees, of Messrs Bs 
Sauni&re, who lived in Rennes from coin by ensi 
1885 until his death in 1917, is said want to read i 
to have discovered some coded docu- que Nalionale 
ments in his church during a restore- is mislaid or 
tion in the 1890s and shortly after- another reade 
wards to have acquired a great for- We have i 


sources used by historians. They „„„ .... „ n th . f 

trains, and obstructed the researches Lnno This * 5 ^-' ' 

SSiSSSS ^^sr“iisssr , ~ 

another reader ““ tca P ot revolving in an elliptical orbit. reb< 







tune from some mysterious source 
which he always refused to divulge. 


another reader. K“pH 3 K - not' Wgh 

We have come some way from enough for us to assume i t , and 
Bdrenger Saum&re. Indeed the au- per h H ps it does not matter anyway, 
thors are in some difficulty in bring- r 


The chnllcc of the blood of Christ, us depicted on the flag of the Christian 
rebels at Shlmbara in Japan in 1637-38, now in the Okuynma Dinshi 


Collection: one of the 118 illustrations (15 in colour) in The Grail: Quest 
for the eternal by John Matthews (96pp. New York: Crossroad. £9.95. 

08245 0035 0). 


In France the mystery of Bdrenger i ng him back into the picture at the 
Saunl&re has produced a spate of en( ] Q f the book and must rest con- 
books, half fact, half fiction. This tent w ith the dark suggestion that he 
one, however, purports to be wholly g 0 t his money by blackmailing the 
fact, the authors allowing only that a Vatican with the threat to reveal the 
few “details here and there" may be secret of the Grail. And why not? 
"subject to modification” in the light ^ author5> researches have been 
of further research. guided by three principal canons of 

The assertion Is that Jesus Christ historical enquiry. The first of them ■ 
was the bridegroom at the marriage - a that there is more to' everything 
feast of Cana, and that Mary Mag- (han meets the eye. If somebody is 
dalen was his bride. Between them somebody else’s nephew or comes 
they had a number of- children, in- from the same part of Italy, or met 
eluding Barabbas. Jesus was not really him somewhere or other, here is a 
crucified. His family bribed Pilate remarkable coincidence which cries 
to stage a phoney crucifixion, there- ou t for an explanation. Somewhere 
by enabling him to fulfil the Old there must be the seeds of a con- I 
Testament prophecies before quietly spiracy. Secondly, if a hypothesis is , 
sloping- off to the east, or perhaps possible '(or, to use. the authors' I 


Urban history from Princeton 

Industrialization and Urbanization 
Edited by Theodore Rabb and Robert Rotberg 

Focusing on urban development and the influence of urbanization on industrializa 
tion, this volume reflects a radical rethinking of the traditional approaches lo the 
development of cities. 

Studies in Intcrdisciplinarv History. 

Cloth, £14.30. Paper, £4.30 .• , ; 


going to ground in Palestine. Mean- 
while, Mary Magdalen and Barabbas 


words “cannot be dismissed out of 
hand"), and if another hypothesis 

i. . j « i ...li-l j- i 


(or perhaps it was another son) took can be devised which is consistent 


ship to Provence. 

The authors thus adopt as fact the 
legend forged by the monks of V 6 z 6 - 
lay in the eleventh century to justify 
their claim to possess her relics. But 
there are interesting ' variants. In the 
authors’ version the descendants of 
Jesus and Mary Magdalen became 
kins of an autonomous Jewish prin- 


with it, then both hypotheses must 
be true. So, if there was a secret 
about Jesus’s descendants in France, 
Bfirenger Saunifere might have dis- 
covered it, and if he haa discovered jt 
he might have used it to blackmail 
the Vatican. Therefore titere was 
such a secret and he did discover it 
and did blackmail the Vatican. 


New Urban Immigrants 

The Korean Community in New York 

Rlsoo Kim ; 

“Dr. Kim's study is not only the first full-scs 
New York since the relaxation of immigrant 
work on the subject." —Stanford M. Lyman, j 
Ulus. £18.80 






cipanty in southern France. In the Thirdly, if there is no evidence for 
fifth century, the authors suggest* something, then it must be true, the 
the Jesus dynasty intermarried with evidence, naving evidently been -sup- 

1L. 1. . .1 ' « . Li tt/a arm tnlri f nr ATAlYmlA. 


the rulers of the Franks, with the pressed. We are told, for example , 
result that the Merovingian dynasty that the Vatican was always afraid of 
had the blood of Jesus in their veins Saunifere, a Circumstance clearly 


until Dagobert II, who was mur- 
dered with the connivance of the 
Church fo 679. Dagobert’s son, be- 
lieved at the time to be dead, in fact 
survived to continue the line, and to 
this day his descendants are living 
comfortably in France in the know- . 
ledge that they are its rightful kings 
ana successors of the Messiah. 

The. secret ijf Christ’s descendants ., 
in France constituted the treasure of 
the Holy Grail. The authors “can 


pointing to blackmail. 'The authority 
for the proposition -is to be found in 
a note at the end of the book which 
explains that two searches of the 
Vatican archives have failed to re- 
yeaL any mention of him whatever, 
which “suggests that ail information 
regarding this priest has been ex- 
tracted deliberately*. 

This being the basic approach it 
was perhaps unnecessary for the au- 


■■ ■ * auiiw . vuiiauiuiwu uiv uwu«imiv w* i — : 1 — . , _ \ 

the Holy Grail. The authors “can thors. to, cite (or indeed to have) anv 
only speculate* on the physical' form sources for . their thesis. In; foct, 
»( #l» n it. a inmp tMptV 0B0OS <01 TBlflr* 


• ' • . ms 

Civic Ritual in Renaissance Venice 
Edward Muir ■■ . i' ■ Vr 

1 'Provides a clear and convinci ng arid lysis of civic riLua I and i Id place In Verifiiatj. i , ^ tjten 1 • 
culture, which, while analytic, still retains a sensitivity to the cbinplexitic&krf 
nuances of Venetian society in the Renaissance.' ' —r Melissa M. Ballard. 

North Carolina at Chapel Hill. j 

Moscow Workers and the 1917 Revolution 

Diane Koenker ' . . • . (Sj 

"There is no other study in English which delves in depth into the ; 

social processes of Moscow in 1 9 1 7, .1 1 is an excel lent addition to west|jm^f|r 

literature on the revolution, 11 — Ronald GSuny, University qf Michigan v 

Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University-. , 


pf the Grail, but perhaps it conslated •• however, , Borne thirty- pages of rotor- 
of “the equivalent, .so to speak, of' ences appear ta abunaantla cautelae. 
Jesus's marriage -. licence and/or the We have, in the first place, refer- 


, Jesus’s marriage . licence and/or the ... . . . . , 

birth certificates of his childrert” or ences to reputable sources which, on 
else, “something else of comparably inspection, are found not to support 
explosive import”. Whatever it was, the text. There is about one Instance 
the treasure was preserved in Jero- P a B® °f l W* '5° * s “ a 

.salem until the First Crusade, when content tnyseif with a ' single exam- 
Godfrey 0 f Bouillon (himself a de- , pie. The existent of the Order of 
sceodant of Jesus) went out to Jeru- Sion in the rivelfth century is saltito 
salem.. a$ -its leader. There he. fpiihd- - be prpved_by original ebartere;. The . 


>:The Politics of Ethnic; SUrviya! 
Germans in Prague, 186,l‘i9i4- • \ 
Gary B. Cohen 


-t. » •• - 




V^vm. UJ (lid IUQUU1 1 J JiVI W. ’ " E r - , ■» . m , • . 

ed the;- Order; of Sion, a precursor, ohartert exist. But they. refer to^a 
the authprs say r ..of the Templars, community of Benedictine monks 

The Order of Sion, and after.' them, establishea on Mount Sion shortly - 

the .Templar?,. were in charge of ; the kfter the First' Crusade. 1 , 
preservation .of the, Grail*, and- with , -other references' are; to genuine 
this object in ; view Bertrand de; Blah- but! disreputable source^, silch as The 
phefort, Grandmaster of the, Tem< e pic poetry of the .twelfth and thir- 
ple, caused the Grail to ,be taken to t e . nt h centuries and in particular the ■; 

France and buried in a. specially «- ... Grail legends of • ; Wolfram. . von 

cavated: htitalde':' npar . Rcnnes-ie- p^chenbach. T^ie refusal of other 
, Ghateati,-. • j : -; . j\ : ! V-.hfoforiahs 40 treat;.'these...legs.nds , ^ ; •; 

. In Soiue> obsdure' . fashion .;lhe Souroes-for historical evente^severm •; 
AlbigenSian heresy 'comes . into ■ all- centuries earlier, is Ihferennauy - dta* * 
this, .Perhaps .• the AlbigediUns ,M missed & professional pedantry 6 n 
•' the (Srall with them in the, ca|tle pf: -the : basis that a jitermy > myth can 
Mofitg^gUr where : . they naede their . carty ; the -reflectioit; ; . 0 f feal_ ovents 
last StUnd in Y2My If so. they gPt it. through k , miltomum.rltj*;rtther Uke ... 
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The image of the king 


By G. R, Elton 

CHARLES ROSS: 

Richard HI 

263j>j. Egre Melhuen. £9.95. 


All that we know about Richard Inck. Noi only does he carefully re- successful efforts to dislodge the elevated 

akes him a very conventional, rep- wew the tangled historiography of Yorkist dynasty. 8 tic lhe ^ of triflsa 

sentalive operator of the day - his theme in a brilliantly impartial . . IC po h,lcs - 

life comnetenl at the rmlitical ooeninc chanter, hut the nir>tn r « . ues P. some opinion to the con- Rrvw hoc „ 


formally devout, and equipped with leaves the Friends of Richard HI , uK innately 
that streak of nakedly unscrupulous (incorporated or limited) with not a ^ nast J 8 mability 

self-seeking which the collapse of sparrow's leg to stand on. Perhatjs it t? e . n , nee upon awwui ui me more cateaoricnllu tim-YT 1 ^ 

^a! authority in the reign of Heniy is a pity that even Ross uses phrases ESr rJchSh ffl' Neither f dward IV Richard's iemSseVadm^™^ 

= VI had turned Into an easy and rapid about Tudor propaganda which to ° u char( |„ I J I ever made himself. H. Q. Hanburv's rff f 6 * ^ 

road to worldly success. As Chafes the uninitiated^Sst® suggest^ official “fiS ™ was to do into a for Richard 

* Ross shows, in this excellent follow- sponsorsliip of the legend: as he "^onafkmg, standing above the only (as Ross savs? LX UtMBI 

[ up L° ft? b !?F aphy of ,? d ' makes £ « ui,e P Iain - Richard’s memory SS?* Th * polltlcai reali ‘y of ‘he mated the weigh? of thettaJ** 

ward IV. Richard ITT np ih^r was h ortanod kif . • * Yorkist reiens empro« m ail y Ul thc statotes pat. 
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some sector of the more cate 


There are a good manv roval mwrer o £ wonaiysuccessAs Charles the uninitiated must suggest official L " u was int0 « For Richard the areatWi , m 

ies in Enclish hUjnrv ^.!t°nnn^ R oss shows, in this excellent follow- sponsorsliip of the legend: as he _ na ‘ I0naP kmg, standing above the only (as Ross saw? L ^ * 

surprising than the biltw ' ba"te! 2 fv “Srrt make8 q^le plain. Richard’s memory Sggf* ™ epo1 1,ticai reality of the mated the weigh? S? 

waged over Richard Ill's reDutation ward - ,Y " ^ ba f < ? Hi was neither was blackened by private enterprise X°[£ ,st rei § ns emerges in all that sed in his only oarliam^ 0 ^^ 

Richard Plamagenet dukiSf Sin ii??! 6 no , r ,m P res f. lv ? | y embroidering upon the undoubted e H d,ess pIay ? ng about Ross does not sE) X 

Gloucester, who cued before his thirtv ev ! '. ^ b J5V e bu ‘ no ‘ v . er y distin- villainies in which he got involved 8 r ^nts and resumptions, that grounds and contraraS<?on**i^®® 

third birthday At on the ihrone ® He was not a nice man; if he hTd fi* °J e i“*? 10 " s without foini of abilities. Z ^ 

for just over two years - the shortest devious politician, been, he would not have lasted five r.^L? nd a °*. lb,s ceas f d in 1485. itiative to the king So*fe? U . Ve f - 

reion cn far nf mu .»> . ®nd a king without achievements, he minutes in the nnllfir# nf hie ri«> Tudor raonarchs rewarded lovaltv pvi'it^nm nn « ... Far &s ths 
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Gloucester, who died before hi* ihiriw. Tt J ,3. ,,ul , . j . u ' 3UM ' viuaiuies in wnicn ne got involved. ° •wuuipuuns, inai grounds and contra™ »««i .L UMn 

third birthday, sat on the throne dier ’ ® L ea f ,nabl 1 7 ^thfiil He was not a nice man; if he had e j ( | eci ltions without form of abilities, ascribes 3e 

for just over two years - the shortest ^fi^ ? ev !?, us Pnhticmn, been, he would not have lasted five r.^L and a °f , lbis “^d in 1485. itiative to the king f - 

reign so far of any king ncH a minor , a / JE “hleveraents. he minutes in the politics df his day T“ dor “«■«*» yarded loyalty evidence goes? iffird L^ * 

He got there by ^su ration S?- from U fSt rank ma ° SOme Way Bu ‘ neither was 1^ a devil from hefi Iat0r SStS+X 

ing either his predecessor (his Tu k * no I- even . crook-backed. Rather W ^ often ruthless hand, but law: he craved only 

brother) or that king's children illegl- Why, then, should he of all people ^ d, " a 7> . 10 Fact, and undistin- “Jf J* Bnd was non-partisan. Of wealth. There are no 

timaie. and he unquestionably ben- axc, ‘c such passions? Why should he | uishe °’ thou e h *n his power-hunger JJJK' „?ET'^ ere b y would liave become anvSSu? tit 

e filed from a number of convenient be <*«« « ewe-lamb by the sort of dangerous. growing weariness, if he had lived The 

killings - opponents disposed of people who commonly spend their „„„ . but also by their understanding that meaning: the White Boar i ■ 

without the formality of tnals. Even lr1 8 enuit y on finding some impossible Ross ana| y«s well Richard’s chief kmgship could prosper only if ft was bit of a bore B ^ IS1 

while he reigned he wns thought to au,hor for Shakespeare's plays? The SJSuTS 0 *^® 1 of , w ? flkncs3 “ ‘he 

have had his nepliews murdered in f ,uo ,,es lhere: ™ Richard III of “ mplex tlynas . t,c relationships and 

the Tower. On the other hand, he Ie 8 end » f he determined villain, was ° f , tbe L u PP er landed 

hRd earlier served his brother Ed- created by Shakespeare out of the c y cs i t0 wt " ch he belonged. The 

ward IV faithfully enough, even dubious material supplied by Thomas fZ5 of neeessily rather 1 , • 

though (as everybody was bound to More vta the chronicler Edward J ™ 1 ' was ,. wel l !. worth . doin 8 he- JlI 0,1X1 TT1 fif TOY nPt*Ptl PC 
do sooner or later) lie had quarrelled ffaU - s,nce ‘here are those who can- U supplies the real world in Xv/1 Hwi C LlVtJ 

with his other brother. Ocorce Duko no ‘ resist pulling Shakes oeare down S . ch Rwhnrd had to operate. Like 


course, iW ^ were ^fsted by the 

landed nobility’s growing weanness, if he had lived 

but also by their understanding that meadi,7^ the WhJ 8°“ ff, D * 

kmgship could prosper only if ft was bit of a bore. B ^ 111 


Bvcryuuay was uouna to w ., „■ ," c wirumcier ca ward uc ‘ 

do sooner or later) he had quarrelled HnU - s,nce ‘here are those who can- uu U ¥ pp J . . e real wor ld in 

with his other brother, George. Duke no f resist P u,,in g Shakespeare down, rf" 5 IC L h “f d ad t0 °P«ate. Like 

of Clarence. Clarence's murder 3 uiji0 ‘’c and ill-learned chivalry thus “ ward ’ he built his strength on fao 
qffered one of several clear indica- f ? und a ready-made object. Ever ,on ’ l n . his “ se su PP lied by the 
irons to him how power wns to be ? mce . ‘he early seventeenth century, pow f r ™ 1 northern alliance which he 

won and preserved in the politics of ,m aginative counterblasts have ?u? af u ' Most U8e F u l to a usurper. 
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ruthless disposal of landed properties rehbish about the White Rose - the SB' 5 IC ^, rd , 8 2 t I 115 chance because Th . 

which the whole Yorkist dynasty 2? h ‘ goes on to cleanse great SW? JV , left behind a divided 

practised with skill, he had gathered R ,ch ard’s image of the dirt cast upon Yor u klst factl0n . bu ‘ i‘ was his r " 

great wealth, but he gained some il b y wha ‘ is Known as Tudor prop- per ?, aps necessary loyalty to those 

kudos from the amount of it that he a S and a. northern foUowers (who under him 229 
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population into outward confonnhj, ‘ 
In the University of Oxford, of which 4 
he became chancellor on Warhan’i 
death in 1532, he also (at least until the V 
1530s) seems to have been effective h - 
curbing the dissemination of Prates- 
tantism, intervening with an obviou J 
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County people 


In this companion volume to The 
Secular Clergy in the Diocese of Lin- 
coln J 495-1520, published in 1968, 
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In contrast with his personal Invbbt- 
ment with monastic reform and the 
extirpation of heresy, Lonsland noi- 
mally delegated his parochid oveisiil 
to deputies. Despite this, most of tb • 
very numerous parishes were reuofr \- 
ably served by their incumbents, tw- 5 
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( Knlghts and Esquires sh ^ W ’ r h ° wever - how were elected rovai DroclBmptfc Historians in previous generations' ^“^d only a basic education, bid [ 

The Gloucestershire Gentry in the S U fnf^ n rl mad u; u f ! he were read out crftfcistns 100 con$cious of Endand? ^destlnv as ‘hey seem to have been mi nlslcring the r 

Ppurteenth Century X Information which have survived grievances ahed” “^ a nrM d a f a Proteltant S£a haw % sacraments adequately and genera^ 
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local political assembly while it de- MI1 ?? t0 ? be Henrician Reformation 

dined as a court of law. These courts f ee r ln J L slgns of chan 8° and over- 

form the backcloth to contemporary looked the evidence of religious con- 


by their congregations. And' 

oVhermedlSvai'counlv^H^ 5 °J f ° rm the backcloth to looked the’evidence of religious’roii- 10 haVe ^ 

if ‘his leads to a concLion th“ what uSPi ! akIn ? p,ace in the “mmoS Bowker demons - ill ' ’ 
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said, ''are S bero . *? ap evident compatibility be- 
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There has never been a better time 
than the 1970s and early 1980s to 
savour the international politics of 
the equivalent decades of the six- 
teenth century, an age when, as 
J. H. Elliott has observed, the pow- 
ers of Europe were willing enough to 
wound but mortally afraid to strike. 
To call the Netherlands Philip IPs 
Vietnam is an inescapable cliche. 
Wars by proxy, responses to revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions 
aroused by ideological sympathy or 
mere self-preservation, were the 
order of the day. And the cause, 
then as now. was a deterrent, power- 
ful if less than ultimate: the un- 
acceptable cost, financial and politic- 
al, of open and unrestrained warfare, 
which imposed a high degree of 
deviance on the conduct of inter- 
national and interdynastic affairs. 
When Queen Elizabeth refosed 
further aid and comfort to the Dutch 
Sea Beggars in 1572, was that in- 
tended as a friendly gesture towards 
the king of Spain or not? Its immedi- 
ate consequence was the seizure of 
the port of Brill by the rebels, its 
more remote result the prosecution 
of an eighty-year war against the 
Spaniards and the eventual emerg- 
ence of an independent Dutch re- 
public. The Armada was already 
approaching the Channel in the sum- 
mer of 1588 as English and Spanish 
commissioners sat around a table, 
ostensibly to negotiate a truce and 
even a treaty of peace. The historian 
who asks whether .Elizabeth and the , 
duke of Parma were in earnest in 
these transactions may wonder 
whether he betrays his naivete by 
even posing such a question. 

Compared with our own experi- 
ence, the politics of the later six- 
teenth century were even less pre- 
dictable in their course and more 
unsteady in their conduct. The fabric 
was looser, communications were un- 
satisfactory, the notion of public ser- 
vice and responsibility was less clear- 
cut, dependence upon the vagaries of 
personality more absolute. It is 
necessary to forget modern political 
science In order to understand the 
career of a figure like Francois Her- 
cules de Valois, duke of Anjou. 
Anjou was the brother of the king of 
France and heir to the French 
throne. But when' he was engaged to 
play a role in the Netherlands by the 
representatives of the seventeen dis- 
tinct provinces which composed the 
political map of this troubled region; 
it was unclear what that role was to 
consist of, and uncertain whether it 
would be undertaken in the interest 
of, the French crown, of of the States 
(themselves in great disarray), or in 


collusion with the viceroy ol (he king 
of Spain, who si ill claimed sover- 
eignty, or, as proved 10 be lhe case, 
in pursuit of privaie ambitions. 

Why mention "this odd fellow” (as 
a contemporary English writer calls 
him) in connection with the foreign 
policy of Queen Elizabeth I? Be- 
cause it seemed to that virgin 
sovereign in her forty-sixth year that 
the security and future prosperitv of 
her realm depended absolutely upon 
her marrying Anjou, or at the very 
least engaging with him, pbcing all 
her eggs in this improbable and, as it 
presently appeared, thoroughly 
rotten basket. Simultaneously in 
Scotland a stable government favour- 
able to English interests was over- 
thrown upon the arrival of another 
French adventurer, Esnte Stuart, 
sieur d’Aubiany, cousin and first of 
several worthless favourites of the 
twelve-year old James VI. This was 
how the world appeared from Eng- 
land, in about J&2. 

The subject of Wallace T. Mac- 
Caffrey’s new book, which provides 

a s. TL- ft * _ r It 


tempered by recognition of her in- another eight years, when 
stinctive and incurable conservatism, set sail in altogether difl 
arising, as he believes, from a singu- less favourable circumsta 
lar luck of ideals or even convert- the implication that such n 
lional royal ambitions; and by his plans might be laid while 
lively sense of what he culls her known unto her Highness' 
“wayward temperament". And if, on with particular interest tc 
this occasion, he draws attention 10 frey's penultimate chapter 
the unwonted resolve which the Politicians". How far wen 
Queen brought to the direction of policy m.ikcis? But what 1 
affairs around 1580. the years domin- this account of lhe lending 
ated by Anjou, it is only to find that of the rdgime is familiar, 
the diplomacy of this period was dictable. There were I 
“fundamentally misconceived”. When abethan Privy Councillors 
war came at last, it was under fnirly be called politicians: 
the most unfavourable circumstances Leicester, Walsmgham ar 
which could have been contrived. Walsingham was a wh 
But unlike Wilson, MacCaffrey ideologue. Hatton was hi 
never loses sight of the fearful odds talented but unci tillered 
against which any English policy to- principle. Burghley was tl 
wards the Netherlands, and above all who kent the business of o 


abethan Regime (1968), is the pro- 
gressive hotting up of the Eliz- 
abethan Cold War, stopping just 
short of the deansinc ana resolving 
confrontation of 1588. Three hun- 
dred of its 500 pages concern foreign 
policy, and within this major section 
attention rarely wanders from the 
central Dreoccupation of the Nether- 
lands. The only aspects of domestic 
politics extensively discussed are 
those bearing most directly upon 
policy in this sense: religion, which 
dominates the first section of the 
book, “The Domestic Scene”, to the 
exclusion of all other topics; and the 
institutional and human aspects of 
the formation and criticism of policy, 
in Court, Council and Parliament. It 
would be profitless to blame Profes- 
sor- MacCaffrey for failing to write 
some other kind of book, dealing, 
for example, with Elizabethan social 
or commercial policy. What he has 
given us is the most Intelligent and 


wards (he Netherlands, and above all 
a forceful, courageous policy, would 
have had to contend. “England could 
not risk open war with Spain on 
behalf of an ally which might at any 
moment cease to exist." Perhaps be- 
cause of Vietnam, he is less ready 
than Wilson to indulge in pipe- 
dreams about lost opportunities: a 
united Dutch state gratefully in- 


intelligible account yet written of the 
English involvement in events which, 
for all their apparent confusion and 
even irrationality, determined the 
long-term future of North-West 
Europe. 

His book Is also a fine example of 
what may be called historian^ eti- 
quette: which consists of standing 
helpfully and discreetly beside the 
reader rather than obstructing his 
view of the subject. MacCaffrey is a 
more active and critical interpreter 
of the diplomatic sources than Con- 
yers Read In his monumental studies 
of Walsingham and Burghley. But, 
on the other hand, he eschews the 
Indignant polemics of Charles Wil- 
son, whose indictment of English 
policy in Queen Elizabeth and the 
Revolt of the Netherlands (1970) Was 
extreme to the point of intemper- 
ance. MacCaffrey V judgment is as 
dispassionate as his style is elegant. 
As we know from his earlier writ- 
ings, his admiratlon for Elizabeth I Is 


debted lo its English godmother, a 
pax BafcWca in North-West Europe, 
no Blenheim, no Waterloo 1 And 
without Wilson's expectations, he is 
more ready to believe that what the 
historian encounters in the state pap- 
ers, and even in Burghley's irritating- 
ly Delphic memoranda, is some- 
thing rational which It may not be 
altogether absurd to call a policy: 
albeit a largely reactive policy. 

But who made that policy? Mac- 
Caffrey’s title may suggest a thor- 
ough if not conclusive attack on this 
most recalcitrant but rewarding prob- 
lem in Elizabethan history. How- 
ever, one comes to the end of a long 
book feeling that the author has ex- 
pressed what we already knew sup- 
remely, well but has scarcely added 
to' our knowledge. Wilson has writ- 
ten: “By English policy we mean the 
Queen's poucy .... The Council 
might propose; the Queen disposed.” 
MacCaffrey endorses this analysis; 
“Every move in the complex inter- 
play of events was hers .... At 
each stage the architect of policy was 
unmistakably the Queen,” If policy 
means decisions transmitted and im- 
plemented, it Is impossible to quarrel 
with these statements, whicb - ap- 
plied to the operations of the Tudor 
monarchy - amount to a truism. But 
they tell us little about the making of 
policy, in the sense either of policy 


another eight years, when Leicester 
set sail in altogether different and 
less favourable circumstances. Yet 
the implication that such momentous 

E lans might be laid while "yet un- 
nown unto her Highness” sends us 
with particular interest to MacCaf- 
frey 's penultimate chapter on "The 
Politicians". Hnw far were they the 
policy makers? But what we find in 
this account of lhe leading members 
of the rdgime is familiar, even pre- 
dictable. There were four Eliz- 
abethan Privy Councillors who can 
fnirly be called politicians: Burghley, 
Leicester, Walsingham and Hatton. 
Walsingham was a wholehearted 
ideologue. Hatton was his antitype, 
talented but uncluttered by nigh 
principle. Burghley was the dynnnto 
who kept the business of government 
running smoothly and effectively, but 
ns to what he thought about policy, 
he remains n noncommittal enigma. 

That leaves Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester. MacCaffrey’s earlier 
study tTaccd the transformation of 
the mere favourite, the “joker in the 
pack”, into a statesman of substance. 
There was some expectation (hat the 
rehabilitation of the earl, a greatly 


underestimuted figure, would be a 
major theme of tnis second volume, 
which covers the years of Leicester's 


touched upon. This may be because 
MacCaffrey devotes more .space to 
Leicester's patronage of Puritan cler- 
ics than to his political alliances, and 
since he fond? to identify Puritanism 
with "left-wing” opposition rather 


ly, by inaction. In September, 1577, 
a correspondent of the English 
ambassador' In the Low Countries 
reported ■ that the earl of Leicester 
was to come over with an army, to 
! the. aid of the States: “This is his full 
determination, but yet unknown 
Unto her Highness.” : 

The couiise of events, and. the 
Queen's response' to events, deter- 
mined that . there should be no ex- 
peditionary force, at least not for 



maturity and maximum authority. In 
the event we find less than ten pages 
devoted specifically to Leicester’s 

f olitical reputation and qualities, 
[ere he is called, as Conyers Read 
or even Sir John Nettle would never 
hnve called him, “the most assi- 
duous” (as well as "restless") of Eliz- 
abethan politicians. His importance, 
here and elsewhere in the book, is 
seen to reside in his patronage of the 
committed, even radical Protestant/ 
Puritan tendency. “He comes closer 
to something resembling a party 
leader than any other Elizabethan 

R plitician." Even his failure in the. 

fetheriands Is seed as jn some ways 
pardonable: a far cry from Wilson's 
denunciation of Leicester as repre- 
senting "all that was worst in the 
. politics and culture of (he English 
Renaissance".' 

Bur thjg 1 hidden Implications of 
Leicester’s, role- on the Elizabethan 
political scene, and specifically in the 
formation of policy, are only lightly 


A portrait of Eleanora of Toledo, a 
painting from the sixteenth-century 
Florentine school of Alessandro 
Ailori. was offered for sale by 
Christie's, 502 Park Avenue, New 
York, on January 19. 

MacCaffrey’s final chapter on Par- 
liament is a brilliant and suggestive 
essay on the political maturation of 
the Elizabethan House of Commons, 
building upon Neale rather than on 
the recent and continuing work of 
revision undertaken by uT R. Elton 
and his pupils, but sharing some 
Eltonian insights. Tt is here that we 
glimpse, almost for the first time in 


the book, the possible extent of the 
submerged iceberg which the very 
caution of MacCaffrey's scholarship 


submerged 


than with the forward thrust of tpill- 
tant Protestantism (expressed, for 
example, in the fiercely Anti-Catholic 
literary prefaces addressed to ‘he 
earl) tnis suggests a wasteful dissipa- 
tion. of Leicester’s posters arid oppor- 
tunities. .By' contrast, the extra-: 
ordinary predominance among 
middle-rank diplomats of jealous. 
Protestants related to the Leicester- 


has so often skirted around in earlier 
chapters. For Elizabethan policy 
was. after all, a topic of “wide public 
concern", of interest to “a formed 
public opinion”, and, in the 1580s, 
the parliamentary oratory of min- 
isters like Hatton and Mildmay was a 
frank recognition of that fact. There 
are also strong films of the possibility 
that Com irions initiatives on matters 
of public concern were not so much 
expressions of spontaneous and 
almost irresponsible "opposition" as 
visible tokens of- cbntentfon through- 
out .the political culture, . running 
both to nnd from (he Court "and lhe 
Council. MacCaffrey draws, attention 
to fruitful cooperation on somewhat ' 
equal terms between councillors and , 
parliament men: "collaborative 

rather than manipulative strategies”. 
And -in an earlier chapter, on the . 
Anjou marriage negotiations, he 
finds at least one example of that 
collaboration working to the frustra- . 
tion of the Queen's evident intent to . 


make an unpopular marriage. "The 
shipwreck . 01 the Queen’s matrimo- 
nial plans illuminated the limits of 

L J. i ...1,1.1- I. «... W 


Walsingham. axis is. -a fact mentioned 
but not explored, while the axis Itself 
is assumed as an elemental feature of. 
Elizabethan political life but not 
much investigated. 


her power .within her own realism.*’ 

Professor ’MacCaffrey has written • 
a masterly account of the unfolding 
of mid-Elizabethan policy. But it re- 1 
mains to some future' historian, more , 
adventurous and -speculative, to , 
penetrate, if. he can, n little deeper 
into the folds of what he him^eff 
calls “the winding : intricacies, pf 
Elizabethan . policy-making”^ 
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The capital per caput 


By Valerie Pearl 
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ROGER FINLAY: 

Population and Metropolis 

16S) Dcfn0graphy of Lond °n 1580- 

Cambridge University Press. 
0 52 1 22535 3 

There are many unsettled problems 
' he Population of London in 
its take-off period, durine whfeh 


decline in the 
which reliable 
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greater area «s believed according to fin 9-“ pite the mtmm nature of his hlted by him (though To la«e a 
the best estimates, to have doubled find,n 8 s - some valuable conclusions Percentage of infertile m L 
from just below 200,000 in 1600 m f mer ^ e - 1,18 accuracy of the eieht w °uld surely have hL - 
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its take-off period, during which, 
]n ® n exceptional burst between 1580 
and 1650, the number of inhabitants 
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capital, £55 “J* relatively high degree of inclusion which appears to contra 
Ion, not r 5 sl S ence * defined as dlcl h,s earlier verdicton its stability 
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fSh'J 5E g,V,ng S reater credibility “although the social strurtuinf 
families a e / e f° nS u IIll u 0 , n of London London was complicated with no 
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suDiuiy of the citys population has the sDaiial form Zl. “A" 0 
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great influence. hundred tables and graphs, but he portant causes for iS ffSta dty whilst the of the 
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™™ l * ) rs tended t0 ^ much eu.*, 
ated by contemporaries' and 
discussion of why some VaShin® 
don appenred to be 
others, although this Sit 
been, as Finlay suggest? 
cause the riveisld^sff'li 

onwards two Thames Mg^S 
™ r water under pressSM 
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adequate sources for estimating with 
B^?f5 Cy * !,e population of the dty 
and its suburbs before the eighteenth 

we 'haw rL CVen for ,hBl “otury 
he co P/ en L t with Insuffi- 
cient evidence until the first census 

SJ a t e A ,n 1 ? 01 - Population figures 
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S ‘5 C aid 0/ mathemfl- 
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alizations m ight suggest; moreover, 
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The problems which face the 

and thus the sue of the population 
from imprecise records; how reliable 
and rompiete are the bills of mortal- 
■Ja^the jniuh registers and the occa- 
sronal Hstlnog Q f mhabiiants, from all 
of which demographers have learnt 
tow to "reconstitute" families . 
through a number of'successive gen- I 1 C f’1 yi 

S for 7h!f 1 caIculatlons can 8 be -LvlSllllfi tilG 
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^siting the lawmakers 

By C. S. L. Davies 
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, tistical method too requires care 'in 
t questions. This w«k 

; ?“?^f s 4 . t0 be regarded as a valuable 
‘ ^H nbu . tl0n t0 > the debate tbw 
’ if", s Population, but one of in 
1 ISI, tra P rem,ses > which is that rnitra. 
;‘on made , good an otherwise A 
ing population, leaves unexplored 
! the composition of the miWi 
themsdves and such question? at 

af'whot 8 in *be city and 

at what periods. Can some be re- 
garded as temporary and others as 
permanent residents, and what prop- 
ortions, occupations and rates of 

Z r M 8 l‘ fe « i,il y and mortality 
r? n u , d .h® assigned to them? More 
detailed investigation is called for 
also into another apparently fan- 
damentaj premise - Ac inability of 
pom natives and migrants to replace 
themselves. In the wealthy parishes. 
Finlay reports an astonishingly high 
age-specific marital fertility exceed- 
ing 500 live births per thousand 
women-years lived. Fertility rates as 

iv!? t? s £?. se havc not been reported 
?° r English rural pnrishes." Mortai- 
;iy , it is also demonstrated, was low 
n these wealthy parishes. Plainly, 
me assumption that natural increase 
was nowhere sufficient to increase 
tne population needs deeper .ex- 
amination. 
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P^p' post of whose members p» 
5SH substantial power and political 
influence, witlun a narrowly Parflamdo- 
taiy context alone. . . 

Even the Lords, however, somedi&u 
deviated into “opposition". Religious 

K conservatives, lay and episcopal, 
the Edwardian prayer-books, 
lax came, however, in Marys 
reign, in 1554, when one of the Queen* 
leading ministers. William Paget, insti- 
gated successful opposition against the 
miiamentaiy programme of the Lord 
Chancellor, Bishop Gardiner. All this, 
Graves suggests, set a bad example lo . 
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■year. “The year >1555 hiarks the ; - mp“ 
iiamentaiy nadir of the reign,” The; 
Lords carried the scars for some time, 
via a reduced share in- initiating bills, 1 
and a lower success rate. .’ 
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Democracy on the map 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 

MICHAEL KINNEAR: 

The British Voter 

An Atlas and Survey since 1885 

173pp. Baisford. £20. 

0 7134 3482 1 

British political history has usually 
concerned chaps rather than maps. 
Geographical techniques have been 
under-used as tools for research by 
students of the economic, social and 
demographic basis of British elec- 
toral behaviour. An exception, how- 
ever, is the Canadian scholar Michael 
Kinnear’s political atlas, The British 
Voter, which has been a useful aid 
for political historians and psephol- 
ogists since it was first published in 

The staple feature of the new edi- 
tion remains a scries of maps illus- 
trating general election results since 
1885. In addition, there arc sections 
on the effects of the redistribution of 
constituencies In 1918, and on dif- 
ferential turn-out in somewhat arbit- 
rarily selected elections; on the 
varying fortunes of the local party 
machinery of the Liberals (Asquith- 
ian and Lloyd Georgian), Unionists 
and Labour in the light of the elec- 
toral upheavals associated with the 
Lloyd George coalition in 1918-22; 
on the distribution of mining and 
agricultural votes, on the rniddie- 
class electorate and on the extent of 
religious nonconformity in 1921; and 
ron the national particularisms of 
Scotland and Wales. The incidental 
commentaries on each map, while 


brief, are sometimes informative. 
The main new feature of this edition 
is section VI, which covers the 
general elections of 1970 to 1979. the 
referenda on the Common Market 
and on devolution in Scotland and 
Wales, together with Ulster Unionism 
and Scottish nationalism in the 1970s 
and the first elections to the Euro- 
pean parliament in June 1979. 

Most of the limitations of the first 
edition recur, undiminished and un- 
correcled. In particular, there is a 
quite excessive emphasis on (he 


Power in proportion 


By Ian Bradley 

VERNON BOGDANORt 
The People and the Parly System 
The referendum and electoral reform 
in British politics 

284pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£20 (paperback, £6.95). 

0 521 24207 ^ 

One of the most pleasing side-effects 
of the formation of the social Demo- 
cratic Party has been the renewal of 
interest at both the popular and 
academic level in political and consti- 
tutional theory. Serious political 
treatises by Snirley Williams and 
David Owen are prominently dis- 
played on the shelves of w. H. 
Smith’s. Mrs Williams’s book even 
climbed into the’ best-seller lists for a 
time. Scarcely since the days of penny 
editions of tne works of J. S. Mill can 
there have been such public appetite 
for the philosophical musings of poUti-. 
clans. 

Vernon Bogdanor’s splendid new 
book represents the scholarly end of 
.the same phenomenon, although that 
should not deter the general reader, 
for it Is written in an admirably clear 
and fcasy style. It also has a more 
than usually strong topical interest. 
Dr Bogdanor,.>one of the many- 
members of the Oxford PPE faculty 
to have “gone SDP” in 1981 (in his 
case coming over from the Conserva- 
tives rather than the more common- 


"Labour” in ihc 1885-1914 period is 
unclear, since he seems not to nmier- 
siand the basic difference between 
"Lib-Lub" and LRC candidates. 
Thus in the 1885 election, the author 
lists five "Labour” MPs (all Lib-Labs 
- in fact, the correct total is eleven), 
but none whatsoever in 188ft or 
1895. In 1892, Keir Hardie is brack- 
eted with the Lib-Labs. Two 
"Labour” members pup up in Wales 
in 19011 (apparently those meant nre 


events of 1918-24, a unique phase of 
four-party politics on which Profes- 
sor Kinnear’s research has been 
almost exclusively based. Lloyd 
George, charismatic Hnd beguiling 
though he remains, is misleadingly 
dominant. The details of the activity 
of Lloyd George Liberal constit- 
uency parties in 1922-23, while fasci- 
nating to the enthusiast (of which the 
present reviewer is certainly one), 
are of very margins'll relevance to a 
general survey such as this: in any 
case, since the details arc drawn un- 
critically from the Lloyd George 
Liberal Magazine without reference 
to any other source, the material 
provided is of very questionable 
value. 

The discussion of electoral data 
before and after 1918-24 is much less 
authoritative, and many errors still 
obtrude. The party schisms of 1886 
and 1931 are covered far less rigor- 
ously or reliably than that of 1922 
(where the information is not im- 
peccable either). The handling of 
Labour politics prior to 1914, an 
egregious area in the first edition, 
remains extremely slipshod. Indeed, 
precisely what the author means by 


Keir Hardie in Merthyr Tydfil, a 
Socialist who was LRC-sponsorcd. 
and “Mahon” in the Rhondda, an 
old-fashioned Liberal miner whom 
Kinnear has ignored for the previous 
fifteen years). In 1906. both tables 
and maps merge the LRC and the 
Lib-Labs into the same total of 54. 
The unwary beginner would not 
gather that the miners were not 
affiliated to the Labour Party until 
three years later. Nor would the 
account of the two 1910 elections 
help, since the Labour Party totals in 
Caen case include Lib-Labs as well. 
Here the comments on Ihe influence 
of social reform upon the working- 
class vote in 1910 are almost absurd. 
The whole thing is a great muddle. 
Indeed, the Labour Parly is a field 
where Kinnear is distinctly shaky 
throughout, and where he has not 
corrected old mistakes, many of 
them quite elemental. As for the 
Liberals, they fare liltfo better, since 
the total number of seats given for 
1922 is incorrect, while the 1935 
electoral map confuses the suppor- 
ters of Samuel and the Welsh group 
of "independents' 1 who followed 
Lloyd George - an error perpetuated 
from the first edition. 

The new section VI is distinctly 


recently set up ip examine the wnole 
question of reform- of the constitu- 
tion. While it would be wrong to 
take his Remarks on the Subject iq 
Air 88 8 manifesto for the ; 

Alliance, they do provide some dear 
pointers to the way that the commis- 
sion is likely to be thinking. ,..7 
In content and style, The People » 
and the Party. System far surpasses - 
the generality . of. contemporary ' 
academic studies, of politics and the 

constitution. It stands 1 ' ' 

fine British tradition of 


above all, his forceful and infectious 
enthusiastn. , - . 

His book is a plea for the wider 
use of the referendum and for the 
introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation. The case for both these 
reforms is based ultimately on the 
argument that they will diminish the 
sovereignty of party and increase the 
sovereignty of the Individual elector. 
Although Bogdanor deploys the 
usual aimiments about the unrespon- 
sive ana adversarial character 01 the 
present constitutional set-up, It is on 
the Victorian Liberal prlndple of 
representative democracy as tne self- 
government of individuals that he 
essentially rests his case. 

Personally, while I am certain that 
the application of this principle niust 
lead to advocacy of proportional rep* 
resentation, I am much less sure that 
It logically leads to a demand -for 
more referenda. Bogdanor himself 
points out that historically in this 
pountry, fa* from being perceived os 
an instrument of popular sovereign- 
ty, the referendum has usually been 
taken up by reactionary politicians 
who saw it as a way of checking 
disagreeable and generally progres- 
sive legislation. Thus its most fervent 
advocates have been Liberals who 
opposed. Home Rule, .Conservatives 
who ioppbsed tariff refdnn; Socialists ' 
who opposed the Common Market 
and!; devolution to Scotland and 
Wales, and, one might add, Environ- 
ment Secretaries opposed to high- 
spending local authorities, 

■ -Widespread recourse fo referenda 
would, in fact, challenge; the princi- 
.ple qf representative democracy just 
as , much .m . the devices of re- 
selection nod accountability of .MPS' 
and councillors to party members 1 
that 'the Spr , find so offensive, Bog- 
dahor admits , that the - vglue of ,the 
referendum, is iirnited and That it 
could not do much to secure, popular' 
involvement In social and economic 
matters. That seems To leave only 
strictly constitution''’ — J 
moral issues, and e' 


it better put than in this book, 
Guided by his Victorian Liberal prin- 
ciples, Bogdanor comes down in 
favour of tne single transferable vote 
because it represents the opinions of 
electors rather Jhan the geographical 


community in which they happen- to 
live, as in our present nrst-past-the- 
post or plurality system, or their par- 


impressionistic in its comments on 
the politics of the 197fts, interesting 
(hough (lie maps themselves are. 
Among the errors, it ought lo be 
noted that nut every Liberal MP 
supported British membership of the 
EEC in 1975. while the forty-per- 
cent rule in ihc 1979 devolution 
referendum is mis-stated. The notes 
and bibliography have not been up- 
dated with sufficient cure and thor- 
oughness. It is especially surprising, 
given the' prominence of the 1918 
redistribution uf seats in this atlas, 
that several important articles in 
academic journals since 1976, dealing 
with the repercussions of the 1918 
Reform Act, are omitted. Many 
major works awering recent electoral 
history that were published in the 
1970s arc also left out (Paul Addi- 
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son’s Road to 1945, to lake one of 
the more obvious examples). The 
author's overall view, in his introduc- 
tion, that British scholars havc neg- 
lected to show a close interest in the 
social background nf electoral be- 
haviour, a reasonable enough judg- 
ment in 1968, is distinctly less 
appropriate now. The student should 
handle this book with some care, 
therefore, and with constant refer- 
ence to oiher, more authoritative 
works (for instance. F. W. S. Craig's 
hooks of electoral statistics). Never- 
theless. the charm and clarity of the 
maps, and the data, lucidly assem- 
bled. survive in full. This hook con- 
tinues to be an attractive, if some- 
what flawed, guide to the local and 
regional variations of British political 
experience in the democratic phase. 


ty allegiance, as In the list system 
used In West Germany. 

Bogdanor has a positively Mlllite 
enthusiasm for the educative effects 
which the introduction of the single 
transferable vote would have on the 
minds and independent spirits of the 
British electorate. One feels, in fact, 
that he only just falls short of accept- 
ing Thomas Hare’s original concep- 
tion of the STV 85 allowing Indi- 
viduals to choose their parliamentary 
representatives from any part of the 
country on the grounds that particu- 
lar opinions could not conceivably be 
confined to specific geographical 
boundaries. He does not pursue this 
delightful notion, however, and con- 
tents himself with the more common- 
ly accepted solution of multi-member 
constituencies, . 

If there is one argument against' 

K rtional representation that 7 (his 
demolishes finally and utterly It 
is that old chestnut .about : severing 
thb 'traditional links of Ihe MP with 
his constituency. For a start, as Bog-, 
danor points out, there is nothing 
very traditional about these. Until 
1885 the basic unit of representation 
in the United Kingdom was the multi- 
member constituency with three of 
four MPs. He goes op to show how 
our: present electoral system actually 
cfltriini&hei' the ; representation-. ; of 
ideality by. encouraging battle* (0 de- 
fine 'political ' issues Tn /broad class 
tbrfns, ■ ■ ; L ' - ; e . - 1 . ’ ! ■ ’ 

The'; reader pf thl^ , bopk is |eft 
realizing that. (he : poly real argument 
against proportional representation Is 
summed, qp. in Peel 
it Was first suggestec 
1831 : "it, is an .ide 

S' 
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En route for Norwich In the general election campaign, Lloyd George 
stood on a pair of steps steadied by porters to address a crowd at 
Cambridge railway station, December 3, 1923. "V 
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Old times in the New South 


By Zachary Leader 

PETER TAYLOR: 

Collected Stories 

535pp. Faber, with Farar, Straus and 
Giroux. £9.50. 


Peter Taylor is an important if not 
yet well-Known figure m contempor- 
ary American literature, and the 
publication of his Collected Stories in 
Britain (twelve years after its appear- 
ance in America) was long overdue. 
The collection brines together twen- 
ty-one of Taylor’s nest short stories 
from four previous volumes. The 
most recent story, “Dean of Men”, 
appeared in 1969; the earliest, “A 
Spinster’s Tale”, was written in the 
late 1930s, when Taylor was an 
undergraduate, at Vanderbilt and la- 
ter at Kenyon College. In 1977, a 
sixth volume of stories appeared, en- 
titled In the Mlro District. In addi- 
tion to short fiction, Taylor has also 
written a novel, A Woman of Means 
(1950), two plays, The Death of a 
kinsman (1949), and Tennessee Day 
in St. Louis (1957), and a volume of 
playlets entitled Presences: Seven 
Dramatic Pieces (1973). It is the stor- 
ies, though, which have earned him 
apt comparison with Chekhov and 
the Joyce of Dubliners. 

Peter Taylor is a Southern writer, 
and his roots in the Southern literary 
tradition are deep. He was bom in 
1917 into the Nashville haute 
bourgeoisie (the Milieu of a number 
of his stories), and was early influ- 
enced by Allen Tate and Andrew 
Lytle, the novelist and editor of The 
Sewanee Review. At Vanderbilt, 
where the Fugitives of the so-called 
Southern Agrarian movement took 
their stand, Taylor met and be- 
friended Randall Jarrell and Robert 
Penn Warren. At Kenyort, he and 
Jarrell and another transfer student, 
Robert . Lowell, were pupils of John 
Crowe Ransom. Taylor’s story 

“1939” is a thinly veiled memoir of 
that period, an account of an ill- 
fated drive he and Lowell took from 
Kenyon to New York - one to which 
Lowell also alludes in the first of his 
two poems for Taylor in History. 

Taylor's complex relation to the 
tradition this background fostered is 
helpful to an appreciation of his 
stories. In order to understand it, 
one must turn first to myth, despite the 
resolutely social or domestic surface 
of his stories, their modest refusal of 
any overt metaphysical or religious 
dimension. This myth can -be traced 
to the 1830s, when intense Northern 
abolitionist propaganda was rife. The 
aim of the myth was to offer a proud 
self-image as an alternative to. the ' 
Northern caricature, one in which an 
idealized Southern civilization pro- 
vided a rural or agrarian anti-type to 
the .crudely commercial urban North. 
The South, according to this image, 
was stable, organic, mannerly, Be-' 
nevolently patriarchal, and aristocra- 
ticj- the North, on the other hand, 
was fragmented, rootless, ruthless, 
materialist, and plebeian. , 

Out of (his opposition grew the 
dream of the “Ola South”, or what 
Taylor calls “the old times”,- which in. 
turn formed the heart of a richer and 
more sophisticated myth in the liter- 
ature of the 1920s and 1930s, espe- 
cially in the! writings of Faulkner and ; 
.the Southern Agrarians of Nashville 
where Taylor grew up and was edu- 
cated. These writings look back past 
the South’s supposedly, aristocratic 
origins t 9 the pre-settlement wilder- 
• ness, an Eden Whose, native inhabi- 
tants were ds unspoilt and unspoiling , 

the surroundings from which they 
drew their character., The ^hite'Sett- 
mra who usurped and despoiled their 
Eden - who set themselves over arid 
apart from it. and tried to -parcel It. ' 
out - did so in the name of civiliza- 
tion and the perfectibility of man:' 
dangerous * illusions Which , a ' true 
. knowledge of nature and its lessonS . 
dispels. r 

. . Their sin against the' Japd: was. like./ 
the later, siii againSt. the black mafr. 
2P‘ e ™o. of ;me child’s archetypal 
lapse” .into ; h mature arid isolating' 
selfhood*' Thig makes the' Southern-: 

- writer a. sorf of Ahriiept Mariner to: 
the . l^rtheirnef a. jjreowupied Wed-.? 
ding Guest’ a cursed ; Wo prophetic 


figure whose tale of lost unity ami 
inevitable cruelty leaves its bustling 
interlocutor u wiser and a sadder 
man. 

With the rapid growth of industry 
in the 1920s and 1930$, and sliffer 
competition in agriculture from larg- 
er and more efficient Farms in the 
soil -rich Western states, the South 
became conscious of an exodus from 
country or small town to city - one 
which Taylor examines in a number 
of stories set in this period. The old 
rural ways were seen to he 
threatened by the rise of a denatured 
New South; and if the forward- 
looking Northern ethos obliterated 
or ignore the truths of histoiy, it was 
the Southern writer’s duly to resist 
and defy that ethos. 

The principal movements of 
cultural reaction into which this de- 
fiance flowed were religious and 
literary, and both are embodied in 
the work of Taylor's teacher, John 
Crowe Ransom. Ransom's religious 
influence on Taylor seems to nave 


but to the depiction of what might 
be called public life, except when it 
impinges on or helps to explain the 
private circumstances of public men 
and their families. 

Taylor is most deeply and honour- 
ably Jamesian. though, in the com- 
passionate ends to which he puts hjs 
objectivity: detachment in these sto- 
ries facilitates sympathy, especially 
for the injured and the tainted for 
the down-trodden wife, the fancy 
woman, the domestic (as in James, 
the victims are often wumen). This 
sympathy is also extended to the 
reader, through Taylor's welcoming, 
anecdolnl manner, through the long, 
looping digressions, and a habit of un- 
ravelling mysteries or difficulties. 
Like James, Taylor locates character 
and significant incident in the subtl- 
est details of speech and gesture. “It 
is an incident for a woman to stand 
up with her hand resting on a, table 
and look out at you in a certain 
way”, says James. ,r Al the same time 
it is an expression of character.” The 


Miss Patty Dean is a maiden aunt 
from Thornton, one of a host of 
marginal figures (bachelor sons, 
widows, fiercely devoted nursemaids 
or mummies) left behind in the dying 
towns. Though these figures are 
eccentric, Taylor’s refusal to take 
(heir eccentricities at face value 
(which docs not preclude his en- 
joying them) prevents us from iden- 
tifying them with the grotesques of 
I Southern Gothic. (Only three stories 
” “A Spinster’s Tale", “The Fancy 
Woman”, and “Venus, Cupid, Folly 
and Time” - have prominent Gothic 
overtones.) The eccentricities of Miss 
Patty Bean, or Miss Leonora Lagan 
of Thomasville, or the dying Laura 
Nell Busby, or Miss Louisa and Mr 
Alfred Dorset, last of the Chatham 
Dorseis, are rationally explicable, 
I ultimately in social or economic 
terms, often their lives are set 
against the lives of those who’ve left 
(not just for Memphis or Nashville 
but for Atlanta, ot California, or 
even Europe); of dutiful but dis- 
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been negligible. Religion plays 
almost no part in these stories, 
either as a means of ordering South- 
ern experience (into patterns of guilt 
and expiation, for example), or as a 
distinguishing feature of Southern so- 
cial life. Taylor's dissatisfaction with 


the new ( 
Southern 


the Northern or the New 
i untouched by, the kind 


soutnemj is untouched Dy.tne kina 
of revulsion or disgust which, helped 
lead T. S. Eliot and Caroline Gor- 
don to embrace religious faith. In 
fact, several of his stories - “A 
Spinster’s Tale”, for example - obli- 
quely treat disgust of this sort as 
neurotic. At the same time, Taylor 
clear-sightedly places the retrogres- 
sive or escapist elements of Agrarian 
traditionalism. Only rarely are his 
stories merely elegaic (as in “The 
Elect", with its uncomplicatedly 
crude and unthinking New Southern 
politician and his comparably loyal 
and sensitive Old Southern wife); 
almost always they expose: and. Com- 
plicate sustaining illusions or 
stereotypes. 

Taylor’s objectivity goes with an 
obvious - but unobtrusive crafts- 


James.. whom. the . New Critics cham- 
pioned, Taylor . himself alludes to 
James's influence in M 1939”, jn a 
driver pastiche of Jamesian tenden- 
cies whith were also present in bis 
own early writing; “She Had told Qiiri 
-.Janet Monet bad, for some inscrut- 
able reason ^hich she berSelf could 
not fathom, arid which had he known 
- as she so positively and with such- 
likely assurance thought he knew ,t- 
that if he. crime on- to New York in 
the weeks, ensuing her -so. u'nbenign 
father's funeral, she could not .enter- 
tain hinl aldfte . ."..Though TaylOr 


attests); Ids ffinfiea retain obvious 
Jamesian features, Notably an . aver- 
sion, not only to extremes pf 1 action 


meaning of such incidents and ex- 
pressions, though, is not always 
clear, and puzzling over opaque but 
intriguing episodes can make a read- 
er uneasy. In Taylor, the uneasiness 
is quickly relieved by explanation. 
There is nothing unsophisticated ab- 
out such explicitness; on the con- 
trary, it depends in part for its effect 
op an assumption that stories like 
these (many first appeared in The 
New Yorker) conventionally withold 
explanation. Still, the easy, confiding 
relation it establishes between reader 
■ and writer is unlike anything to be 
found in the fiction of, say, Faulkner 
or f^udora-Welty. 

Many, of Taylor’s stories are set' id 
NashviUe or Memphis, or In the 
nearby fictional, town of Thornton, 
which may be an imaginative recrea- 
tion of Taylor’s native Trenton, Ten- 
nessee. These and other Southern 
locations (Chatham, -for .. example) 
are- richly rind economically evoked 
through suggestive details or yignet-- 
tes, ‘Two Pilgrims" recounts a trip, 
from Memphis to Northern Alaba- 
ma, one that passes through “Col- 
lierville, La Grange, Grand Junction, 
Saulsbury." At La Grange, the 
youthful narrator tells us, : 

.;,my undri pointed out a house with a!, 
nec^clrissic. portico and said he hat) 

- biice. had ,a ‘ breakfast there that., 
lasted tbree hoilrs. At SaUlsburv,.! 
Mr.- LoWder . commented, that It, 
. somehow, did his heart good tb' see. . 
. the name spelled .thrit Way, . 

Towns like Saulsbiyy are of special ' 
Merest to Taylot because their .-way - 
of life - and sense;of separate South- 
eril ■ ' Identity - .is . so obviously 
doomed. .“Lookl'V odes , Miss; Patjy 
Bean, .:*we’re 

going. through Moscow. 'It's a sb^m? 
b|es. .Why, half . the square’s, been 
tom away arid theorist : ought (b be. i 
Mind : you, ; jwe - wept', through . . La ! 
Grange without riven 1 'p6tidng;Tt. 
They. uj»d tq . be ‘ goad towns, fine,, 
towns.". V: ; V ■+ 


rinceton University Press).:, 

oriented 1 housewives unable to adjust 
old ways to New Southern' locations; 
of husbands who want old way? at 
home but new ones at -work. 

' Taylor offers' no choice between 
this New South of dislocated families 
ahd the Old South of fartn and small 
town: though “vastly uncertain" (as 
Robert Penn Warren put it, in his 
introduction to Taylor's first volume 
of stories) the survival of the . New 
South is inevitable; ahd Thornton 
and its tike are doomed, Yet the 
idealized old ways of the small town 
retain their hold for those who've 
left. "No . matter how far up . in the 
worid a Logan may advance 1 ?, we 
learn' in “Mfcs Leonora When Last 
Seen", “he seems to go on having 
sweet dreams \about Thomasville. 
Even though- he has never actually 
llvrid here Himself, Thomasville is the 
one place he doesn't want spoiled.” 
Taylor sees jfcri ironic ^Onseouenpes 
of thl$ riaslflgia with 1 perfect clarity: 
"But 'what else is there, 1 ask you/ 
for a town to have except the . things 
that tend to spoil it? What ' else is 
there to give it life?" This recalls a 
comparable passage In “Guests"; 
“You buried yourself alive in that 
' farm .of - .yours", says ■ Cousin 
^Edmund, -a, Nashville Sawyer, to 
Cousin Jo briny, - a small stock farmer 
' from Ewingsburg, 'T buried' mysrilf 


Cousin Johnny would still, wc sus- 

f icct, be dour, mean-spirited and 
mring, given the rigours of his life 
and work. Similarly, though the old 
ways are invariably associated with 
stable families, Taylor is careful to 
point out their dependence on the 
loyalty of devoted mammies and 
domestics; n dependence that subtly 
degrades the noblest of employers 
and employees, just as it wrecks 
black families. The fierce devotion of 
Aunt Munsie in "What You Hear 
from ’Em”, perhaps the best known 
of Taylor’s stories, is what holds the 
Tolliver family together, helping to 
Link its latest generations to Thorn- 
ton. But the price Aunt Munsie pays 
for this arrangement is high: “be- 
cause while Aunt Munsie had been 
raising a family of white children, a 
different sort of family from hers had 
been raising her own children." Aunt 
Munsie, however, believes that “No- 
thing about the old times was as 
gppu os these days, and there were 
going to be belter times yet when 
Mr. Triad and Mr. Tolliver come 
back.” 

But the better times to come arc 
also an illusion. Trie perfectible 
world for which one leaves home is 
nowhere to be found - not in Nash- 
ville, and certainly not in the dream 
of a revitalized Thornton, to which 
Mr Thad (who has a prospering Ford 
and Lincoln agency in Memphis) and 
Mr Will (with an “even finer estab- 
lishment" in Nashville) will never re- 
turn. except to retire. In “What You 
Hear from ’Em”, though, defiance of 
this reality is seen os a virtue: Ai?nt 
Munsie’s refusal of nostalgia and her 
vision of a better world ore heroic, 
while it is both weak and wrong to 
fold oneself into the limitations of 
home, as does, say, Miss Patty Bean. 

In "There”, a similarly affecting if 
less well-known story, the larger im- 
plications of this defiance are anato- 
mized. The form of the story, tike so 
many in this collection, is that of 
reminiscence: while sailing from 
Cherbourg to Southampton, Charles 
Vantell, a retired Southern diplomat 
who has long been an expatriate in 
England, recalls the home town of. 
his adolescence. Though Vamell by 
no means romanticizes Southern 
society (“What else can you do but- 
condescend to people until they have 


learned to wash themselves apd eat 
with moderation”) he can’t seem to 
keep “there” out of his mind, for ail 
his sense of the rightness of having 
left.it: The timidity he despises ' in 
those who've stayed - their. Inability 
to. reach -out [to n wider world of • 

. possibility - Is matched by. His own • 
Inability (we sense It in his aimer) to 
accept limitation. The implications of 
this dilemma become -clear when 
Vamell tells us of the life and dying 
of Laura Nell Busby, the girl he 
returned home to court in -the years • 
just after his’ departure “up East" for 
college. No moment in Taylor's fic-. 
tibn is richer or more complex thqn 
the .end of. There",, in which the two 
themes of home and death are 
woven together in a manner that 
reveals and ultimately refuses the 
tragic vision. ; /. 

VamelFs refusal to give , In to 
. limitation in his own life. is heroic; • . 
but it, Is also ineffectual: for all the.; 
distance he puts between 'himself ‘and ' 
-his past, “there” continues to obsess 
‘ahd define him.; In pther storibs, . 

. though, the heroic gesture Is seen 
quite differently, “Je Syis Perdu”, 
for example, one of several stories 
set outride the South (but Southern ■ 
in its themes and preoccupations), 
sees heroism' as the acceptance of . 
limitation; as .a coming to tqrms with '' 
tire constrictions of relationships; and . 
the inevitability of ageing. Tws dif^ . 
ference; though, pales in, the faqe tif 
a larger slmfltmty: ThylorV under- 
standing .of and sympathy for the 


wrong for ine here,” , • i 

: What makes “Guests" : tragic ^ Js oar 
sense that Cousin EdmniraV- vision 
of a once-satisfying ."ebuntiy" ("By 
'country* we! mean the Old vorld. 
idrin’L, we Cousin Johnny n- the b(d 
whys, - the old , life”) is : ah Illusion. 


****** “pyuyu iuiw-, 

South Is an iHwn tdb),:bu( bfecausd 
they're limited and lhnlti fig- ‘ Even ih 
an eiriiet ei^; (of In better health)^ 


partial, f- : -' ••• • Vi 

• The 1 ' dmjblonesa of this perspective 
Wlongs to tragedy. lt also ^ returns us 
to the myth of the South in Faulkner 
, arid 'the' best of the Southern Agra* .. 
ri^. GopiiQg to terms with "hbiiie" 

: m . inutih ‘ or the most ! iijterestidg r - 
, Soiitniirn ‘writing means . coming 'to 
‘ferim . \rtth a fistbry ' that includes' 
.poverty, guilt, defeat,: and fruit ra- 
■ non. In this, sense It is a nietaphoir.:.; 
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for the acceptance <>r Tinman limit a- 
(iun, and the denial of false dreams 
of perfectibility. But at the same 
time it is also seen more positively: 
as a refusal of selfishness, a loving 
acknowledgment of kinship and rela- 
tion. In “Je Suis Perdu", the pro- 
tagonist, a thirty -eight-year old 
American writer living for a year in 
Paris, falls into sudden depression. 
This depression occurs on the very 
day he finishes the book he's been 
working on all year; and if lifts that 
same afternoon, at the sight of his 
daughter in the Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg. But it docs so in a way that 
puules and unsettles him: 

He was wondering where his dark 
mood had gone. IT was not just 
gone. He felt it had never been. 
And why had he lied to hiiaself 
about this year? It had been a fine 
year. But still he kept thinking 
also of how she had interrupted 
his mood ... He found that he 
wanted the mood of despondency 
to return, and he knew that it 


wouldn’t for h long while. He felt 
he had been cheated. But this was 
not n muud, it was only a thought. 
He felt u great loss - except he 
didn’t reafly feel it. he only 
thought of it. And he felt, he 
Anew that he had Rfter all gotten 
to Paris ton late . . . after he had 
already established steady habits 
of work . . . after he had acknow- 
ledged claims (hat others had on 
him . . . after there were ideas and 
truths and work and people that 
he loved better even than nintself. 

The tone of this passage gives full 
voice to nil that the protagonist has 
lost or resigned, even as it acknow- 
ledges the wisdom and virtue of his 
resignation; Its doublencss reveals a 
deep maturity, and is characteristic 
both of the distinctive achievement 
of Taylor's fiction, and of the tradi- 
tion from which it comes. Though 
Taylor’s output is slight, and in some 
ways narrow, it places him in the 
first rank of living American writers. 


The living view 


By Idris Parry 


WALTER KEMPOWSKI! 

Days of Greatness 
Translated by Leila Veil new itz 

399pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 
0 456 23290 1 


The novelist Kempowski, born in 
Rostock, writes about a family called 
Kempowski, domiciled in Rostock. 
Tliis can't be a straight memoir; the 
author was born in 1929, his book 


covers the years front the early 1900s 
to the end of Germany’s apparent 
days of greatness in 1918. But the 


intent ion Is to make it as straight as 
any memoir can be when treated as 
fiction. 

Old Kempowski came from 
KOmgsberg with next to nothing. 
When we meet him he js doing nice- 
ly. He has made a profitable mar- 
riage and acquired a fine house, he 
owns two ships, he Imports ice from 
Norway and timber from Finland. 


Norway and .timber from Finland. 
All the Rostock coal merchants gel 
their supplies from him. There's a 
rumour that commission is entered in 


powski loses the use of his legs, and 
has to get about in a wheel-chair 
from now on. Perhaps this is how 
rottenness concealed oy respectabil- 
ity is made manifest. While he 
admires young girls, his wife Is hav- 
ing an affair, with an opera- singer.. . 

. After a short prologue, the novel 
is divided into .three sections. The 
first section is 'about tho-Kempowskis 
and.. their children. Karl and Sylvia. 
The second section takes us to Ham- 




industrious 
odious. In 


respectability becomes 
1913 the del.ponsacs 


Words for the walking wounded 


artificial inhumanity he adopts en- 
ables him to sidle unnoticed into 


By Adam Mars-Jones areas of feeling which he couldn't 


RAYMOND CARVER! 

What We Talk About When We Talk 
About Love 

159pp. Collins. £6.50. 

0 00 222624 3 


Raymond Carver’s new book con- 
tains seventeen stories, all brief (less 
than ten pages each on average) and 
all dealing with the walking wounded 
of American suburbia, those who are 
obscurely defeated by broken mar- 
riage, accident, illness, bad bingo 
luck, flood and drink. His characters 
utter broken sentences and try to 
communicate their sense of loss, but 
articulateness is (he first thing to go; 
expression brings them no relief. 

To match his subjects Carver has 
devised a style of careful starkness 
and understatement, one which in- 
sists on its own neutrality and draws 
attention to its omissions. Descrip- 


appears us imaginative archivist. He 

floods the page with detail, nothing 
seems too slight for his observation. 
■ — «— And deliberately so. for in this novel 
the author consciously uses a record- 
ing technique comparable in both 
scope and manner to camera and 
tape-recorder. 

•95’ Tliis technique is combined in two 
kinds of chapter, used in irregular 
IJ "" 1 " Jl alternation. One type is supposed to 
n in be the direct testimony of witnesses 
ailed !° ol «ing back from 1973; the speakers 
lock, 'ntftxluce themselves: “My name is 
: the Gertrud Grewe, and I was born in 
book Parchim. and that was eighty-five 
1900 s years ago! How nice of you to come 
irent and ^ me - I could write a book 
t | lc about the Kempowskis." These chap- 
fit as f eRi rend like edited tape-recordings, 
id as ,n lhe manner oF Akenfield. They 
make an obvious contribution to the 
sense of actuality and are naturally 
trom written in the past tense. 

nio£ , 1116 other kind of chapter is more 
mar- fre£ l uenl - 11 * s written in the present 
* he tense and 8* vcs a sense of actuality 
from in ® different wa V- Here the nor- 
land rat,ve IS bn ^ en into short para-' 

5 Eci Sfaphs crammed with detail about 
•Va . bl,s and pieces of perceptible 
in existence. Between the paragraphs 


tion, character-drawing and plot- 
development are all foreshortened, 
and the stories conclude as often 


with depressive epiphanies as with 
more conventional resolutions. He is 
rewarded with a blurb which fefers 
to “zero-degree stories", but things 
aren’t really as terminally modem as 
fill that. 

Minimalism, after all, is a style (as 
artificial in its way as Henry James’s 
maximalism) and not the opposite 
of a style; No Comment is right- 
ly always classified as a comment. So 
when in the title story a wife, having 
corrected her husband's misuse of 
the word “vessel’’ (to mean feudal 
dependant), misuses it herself in 
identical fashion, we don't need to 
be nudged; and when her husband 
accepts this implied apology for her 
interference by tacitly adopting- the 
correct word, he completes a delicate 
marital negotiation that doesn’t need 
to be spelled out for our benefit. It 
seems to speak for itself. • > 

That's the trick, though: to throw 
your voice so that it seems to be 
coming from the furniture, and Car- 
ver is an expert ventriloquist. The 


areas ot feeling whicn ne couldn't 
approach directly. 

This is partly a matter of cultural 
fashion. Few people nowadays would 
respect a book which announced / 
wain you to care for life's losers. For 
the Utile guy. For all of us. I want to 
break your heart. But by cultivating 
a bleakness of manner which gives 
way at crucial moments to a rationed 
sympathy. Carver can achieve all 
these effects without being seen to 
solicit them. 

Minimalism is well suited to the 
short-short-story form, since every- 
thing is over before the diminishing 
reiurns show up; there is only so 
much mileage in the poetry of inarti- 
culateness, and the day of the autis- 
tic three-decker novel is not yet. But 
even with a volume of stories, 
doubts creep in. The first few pieces 
seem thin and perfunctory, and there 
is a recurring Pattern, in “Gazebo”, 
“Sdcks” and “The Calm", of endings 
which lurch suddenly sideways, mov- 
ing off in a direction that seems 
almost random. 

Perhaps there is a reason for this. 
Endings and titles are bound to be u 
problem for a writer like Carver, 
since readers and reviewers so habit- 
ually use them as keys to interpret 
everything else in a story. So he 
must make his endings enigmatic and 
even mildly surrealist, ana his titles 
for the most part oblique. Sometimes 
he over-compensates. 

These reservations apply least to a 
ran of five excellent stories in the 
middle of the book ("Tell The 
Women We're Going", After The 
Denim", “So Much Water So Close 
"The Third Thing That 
Killed My Father Off”, and “A Se- 
rious Talk"), where Carver really 
seems to hit his stride. The situations 
here are a little fuller and a little 
more conventional than elsewhere, 
so that Carver’s restraint and scruple 
stand out all the more by contrast. 
"After The Denim”, for instance, 
merely describes, with a characteris- 
tic neutral precision, a couple's eve- 
ning out playing bingo. The story has 
two narrative surprises, first that the 
Packers' marriage .is a happy one, 


and second that Edith Packer is very 
ill. Both the characters are 2 

aware of these two facts; it i s J 
the reader who is kept in ignoranc? 
by a technique which withholds 
necessary information while seemim. 
simply to reserve judgment. 6 

The pathos of the story is en- 
hanced by its being delayed and the 
reader is grateful for the few cues he 
is given. Carver’s fiction, in fact 
doesn t need to break the mould of 
the traditional story to achieve its 
effects. In the final analysis, he 
keeps more than he abandons. 

In one story he even keeps a lone 
of voice which clashes with his pre- 
ferred starkness; true, the narrator 
of "The Third Thing That Killed My 
Father Off’ tells a tale of obsession, 
loss and disconnection, but he re- 
mains remarkably unaffected by it. 
“I’ll tell you what did my father in," 
he begins, but having done so he 
ends by saying, “But as I said. Pearl 
Harbor and having to move back to 
his dad’s place didn’t do my dad one 
bit of good, either.” This throwaway 
ending is the nearest Carver comes 
to exploring the comic potential of 
his material, and in a sense he is 
right to be wary of it. If any inci- 
dent, properly considered, is a 
microcosm of defeat and loss, why 
insist on every moment of heart- 
break? If three things can kill your 
father off, why not three thousand or 
three million? 

The stories in What We Talk Ab- 
out When We Talk About Love use a 
drastic underwriting to distance the 
reader and then suddenly involve 
mm, after pretending not to mind 
one way or the other. This technique 
is best suited to conventional mate- 
rial; it can accommodate both the 
lurid and the quirky, and can make 
tired situations seem fresh and exdt- 
irfg. Elsewhere it can tail off Into 
sentimentality (as in the title story) 
or, worse, slickness (“Popular 
Mechanics"). But in a handful of 
fine pieces Carver’s coolness pays 
real dividends; his most .impressive 
stories are as subtly rhetorical as 
they are shrewdly calculated, and 
none the worse for that. 


the menu of Sylvia’s wedding break- 
fast printed in full; a label; “Mixed 
Fruit Drops. Made in England.” 
Such a torrent of-, facta could be 
tediously oppressive, but they don’t 
emerge from these, pages as discon- 
nected impressions. There is cohe- 
sion, and - the bits arc- immediately 
seen as parts. of a composite whole, 
A hint of what the author is doing 
comes in the first words of the novel. 
The prologue Js called ' “Pictures", 


An terrific nice girl 


tock hang over mv desk.” These are 
an engraving of 1620, an oleograph 




By George Cr aig 

PETER PE VRIES: ' 

Sauce for the Goose 

240pp, Gqllancz. £6.95. 

0 575 03076 3 

What monkey glands are supposed 
to do for ordinary people (and fic- 



powskl. now. fifteen, nn earnest and p£ riod His short nfrnlVnlf. . 

rtfiCS SST ihS 

Menz. But Men* -rejects her; she 10 bu, \? b8MV * 

forns_ 'ip hef distress . (o Kbrl. and whlch hasln oye ' 

, (Wbecome'engaged. The: war ends, : Sveswnv £' 

, the book comes Id a close: but this Sb iSf _£? J m n , 5 # 
irf Only the first of r series of nnMi . insect eye, each assessing.'' a 

'whlc|i will bring' the story of the • mSuS* ,* ;o l t,pon ^ n ? in a compteite 
tompowskU'tip fo ,lhe T960s. ..- . ' . ; / > 

.could hardly bb a'inbre cd«-i .reproductiofi^of life ' Perhabs anbroo! 

now w "fo? * is- sssrass 

techniques of Camera and tape, it 
V 5 fr ra .f d f ^S rc wfe, *, piclure^with; a tone o'F voice/ m- 

'■ Uulh a,wa y? tjle: author Is there, not 

, JuSSi Mps hlm in a. port! too’' obinlslvdly, bV'organizinehis 

: j .^nejern , fa not inertly in , poetry, everythin^ ia 
• » . human chafacter biif -the 'dhnrnntnr nf . • .1. ■ iS'. ^phieyed 


tional characters), The New Yorker 
actually does for its regular contribu- 
tors. This is Peter De Vries’s twen- 
tieth novel and It might be his 
second or lhird. The boyish pleasure 


in placing and timing a good linfe. 
the lightly-worn fastidiousness about 
social behaviour and speech-habits, 


verbal dexterity emerges strength- 
ened from studies at an East Coast 
College and a stint as a columnist for 
a New York magazine. She is 
approached by Bobsy Diesel (a col- 
lege friend whose aggressively un- 
feminine dress and concerns earned 
her the nickname “the Lay Miser- 
able"), who persuades her to work 
up a series of articles on “occupa- 
tional sexual harassment” in New 
York offices. She accepts nervously 
and, after a false start, takes a lowly 
Job on “Metropole" magazine. Here 
too “copy” Is hard to come by; she 
has to go in for outright provocation 
(which earns her a nickname, Daisy 
May); then endangers the whole 
by falling in love with Dirk 
Dolfin, the Dutch tycoon who has 

anmiiror? «Miilmnnlo». ,U„, 


7“"' wviinriviu ailU suEGui-iiiiLiiu, . ..... , t 

the easy, cosmopolitanism that nevof squired Meiropole*; and Finds that 
quite masks 1 his happy fascination - has a rivaI in Effle Sniffen, 1 t 


with American ways, the simple 
gQodthumour that underlies, the 
sophistication they are .all hpte 
again as If' freshly discovered. • 

Immediately convinced . by , her 
. school-friend Effle ■ Sniffon's casual 
•gibe; that her Ifegal. parents are not 
her . natural patents, Daisy Dobbin 
Sits happily Ip Terre Haute, Indiana, 
spinning, the fqble of her "real” ori- 
gins:. she must, she ptitg it to.hereelf, 
tne abandoned offspring : of two 


Daisy and the Diesel, Daisy and 
the Dolfin, Daisy and the Cause 
■«}, Effle. i Daay % and .Dad (and 



France, kn$w,at once /the perfection . 
!J e r P^°1, 0 nd thdihopelessness : 

rf ^Vhcre.in nance? .At 

. Domblemy, Meanwhile, miraculously 
.relieved; of worries about j gonetio : 
TOptnmi nation » s|ie can pow enjov 
the parents she ; has: Dad ’. 'high up in 

: bflWer. of.:n)r; ' 


Mom); , all these De Vries accounts 
for neatly enough- at the level of 
plot, leaving himself free to get on 
with what he really wants to do - set 
up the exemplary Daisy so that she 
can act as a filter' for the linguistic 
quirks of the others. Dirk, whose 
line in post-coltal chat is the history 
of ecclesiastical schism, strugbles’ to 
overcome his Dutchness by m^bbinfl 
at . colloquialism: Daisy is Sn terrific 
piece fail . ' Effie’s ..misdemeanours 
inejude persistent misquotation, la 
Diesel seditoriai. advice Is to "slice it 
dean ind lay it on' the- line", Mora 
faces a litigious neighbour with “You 
just don’t want to take that final step - 
into -maturity,, do you?” Even s0ine. 
h^n^only for a moment, an 

elcteflyadheremofa'dSw^withT 

aylUzabop cult, will describe the de- 
perideqee fostefe'd by ' conventional 

'.I 1 v ... 


religion as an “umbiblical cord". 

But to give examples at all Is to 
mislead: page in, page out, it is to 
this kind of play, mimetic or inven- 
tive, that readerly expectation looks, 
so that, in a final paradox, it seems 
as if what we are offered Is a “tradi- 
tional” novel of social comedy to 
which only rigorously “formalist" 
criteria apply, But not quite. De-, 
light In the vagaries of speech is 
indeed, as it has always been, the 
.driving force of De Vries’s writing, 
and, in this novel, Daisy is giveD the. 
means to represent It. But its obtrti- 
siveness carries risks, and if Effie 
“splits infinitives like they were kind- 
ling wood”, w® squirm a little at {he 
narrator’s “to regularly mouth” and 
when “sobriquet** becomes “soubri- 
quet". 

There is, too, the quite different 
fact that De Vries Ukes Daisy. And 
with that comes a reversal of . per- 
spective: instead of character and plot 
being no more than .paths to, puns 
(something ; which would, given - the 
invoking of feminism, be peculiarly 
dangerous), .verbal by-play and com- 
edy of situation screen the express^ 
ion of private hopes. Daisy isn’t only ■„ 
a clever girl: she's also a nice girl. It 
matters to De Vries that her lang-: 
uage, and the range of feeling that 
underlies it, should put her beyond 
the reach of Ms Diesel, of MCPsi 
arid of the piggery lurking even in - 
males who escape the. labm. ^ 

It’s an engagingly old-fashioned, 


nuagingly 
iFs. view 


Vries will take risjes, And it's great 
■run. As Dirk . Dolfin. would say: 
“W ould you have '.otherwise?.” 
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JULIAN SYMONS: 

Tom Adams’ Agatha Christie Cover 
Story 

144^|. Limpsfield, Surrey: Paper Tiger. 
0 905895 62 2 

In designing and executing his paint- 
ings for the covers of Agatha Christ- 
ies detective stories, Tom Adams 
would go to as much trouble over 
details as the novelist herself. The 
blackbird for A Pocket Full of Rye 
was painted from a rotting skeleton, 
the tennis racket replacing the 
vicar's head for Murder at the Vicar- 
age was borrowed from Dunlop’s 
own museum, Chiswick House pro- 
vided the collapsing greenhouse and 
the camellia for Nemesis, and an 
acquaintance loaned the skull for 
The Hound of Death , apparently 
with great reluctance: "He used to 
telephone mo almost every day to 
ask how it was and much too soon to 
usk for it back." (Tom Adams’s prose 
is less confident than his paint- 
ing.} The friend was right to be 
anxious: Adams tells us, apropos of 
the rotting blackbird, that he is 
“irredeemably addicted to the col- 
lecting of skulls and skeletons, some- 


times [sicj, I am afraid, even before 
the flesh has decently departed from 
the bones. My family think the habit 
morbid and unattractive.” 

He is also “very fond of insects" 
(note the flies crawling over the 
shoeless foot of The Body in the 
Library ) and has “always been fas- 
cinated by spiders” (see the cover of 
Appointment with Death where the 
spider emerges from the head of the 


iixe an egg, the spiders legs like a 
sinister arachnoid fringe). Adams has 
plenty of spiders about him: “After 
conquering an early childhood fear I 
have occasionally kept them as pets, 
mated them ana raised their enor- 
mous families. This is basically the 
trap door spider (Pachylomerides 
Nitidularis) with some liberties 
taken.” (It would have a name like 
the trap door spider.) He is, howev- 
er, sometimes short of .birds - but 
Adams is a resourceful fellow. Take 
the occasion when he was asked by 
the Saturday Evening Post to illus- 
trate Endless Night when it was first 
serialized in America. “I wanted to 
do something rather special”, Adams 
recalls, “ana as I was living in Lon- 
don at the time with little access to- 


dead birds I rang up the RSPCA just 
on the off-chance that, they might 
have something. I was told that they 


The art of murder 


The dagger must he thrust upwards 
if it is to penetrate the body - 
"Much belter to do it through the 
back of he neck," observed the pro- 
fessional. ( Another professional, 
however, reminds me that Roger 
Ackroyd was done in by the inser- 
tion of a dagger "iusl’ below the 
collar" and, after making various ex- 
periments. it seems that if one takes 
care to avoid the knobblier bits of 
the top of the spine, murder might 
just about be done.) 

While we are discussing these 
technical points, Tom Adams might 
also find it helpful to know that, 
when he is firing a Browning - prac- 
tising for the cover of The Seven 
Dials Mystery, for instance, where 
“the hand and the glove are mine, 
and, therefore, the Killer (as I am 
right-handed) has to be left-handed; 
or alternatively, is this just another 
Christie mirror image?" - he should 
hold it with his thumb vertical. 
Wrapping the thumb horizontally 
round the trigger will deflect (he gun 
ns it is fired nnd the bullet will go in 
the wrong direction (perhaps winging 
the odd fly or disabling one of the 
spiders with which he likes to sur- 
round himself). 

It is clear that Tom Adams will 
not take these hints amiss; he is 
pleasantly candid about those lapses 
which have already been brought to 
his attention - the fact, for example, 
that the carefully painted hawthorn 
would not have been in flower at the 
time of year when Mrs McGillicuddy 
saw a murder being committed on 
The *1.50 From Paddington, that the 
name of the Imperial Airways plane 
in Death In the Clouds was Prom- 
etheus, not, os beautifully lettered in 
the illustrations, Hengist, and that 
Sir Bartholomew Strange’s poisoned 
port was served in a' cut glass rather 
than a' plain one. Where he feels 
crititism to be misplaced Adams is 
quite firm. Julian Symons expost- 
ulates from time, to time, in the two 
or three paragraphs In which he con- 


By Janet Morgan 

Pniroi’s age. Adams presents 
Symons with a little fairing in the 
shape of a plug for “his biographical 
studies. The Great Detectives ", upon 
which of course, Symons’s collaborator 
was Adams himself. 

Another familiar face from The 
Great Detectives is our old friend 
Virgil Pomfrei (he is. 1 think. 
Adams’s agent), who inspired that 
work and. probably, this, here pro- 
viding a raiher coy preface ("Perso- 
nally I owe a lot to Tom's success in 
those early days. . . . The internation- 
al demand for his work which grew 
rapidly opened many doors for me”), 
oddly reproduced as a typed office 


had just been given the corpse of a 
Tawny owl which had died in myste- 
rious circumstancs without a mark on 
it. A night bird! This was too good a 
chance to miss. .With great reluct- 
ance and a strange sense of doing 
something wrong I arranged the 
body ana stabbed that lovely plum- 
age in the name of realism. 

One way and another a fair 
amount of stabbing goes on in the 
Adams studio; his enthusiasm is 
evidently -contagious. The doll de- 
picted ofi the cover of Evil Under the 
Sun was modelled in wax “by a 
young friend who was working for 
me at the time. He very muen en- 
joyed parting- and sticking pins in 
it/* As for The Murder of Roger 
Ackroyd, “in my obsessive concern 
for realism I actually plunger >tbe 
dagger [note the rapturous, zest of 
“plunger"] through tfiy own tweed 
Coat on a dummy; the only way to 
find out exactly what happens to 
clotft when you strike a dagger 
through it In anger. With the addi- 
•fion. of a little . red ink and the 'fore- 
' runner of the flies that were to hdyer 
around: several of ifty.. later illustra- 
tions, I set the grisly scene.” Since 
Adams;is so particular, I am sure he 
will not mind my passing on a hint 
from a “professional”: driving a dagr 


oddly reproduced as a typed office 
memorandum, with apostrophes en- 
dearingly added afterwards by hand. 


Agatha Christie's detective stories 
themselves. His paintings are aston- 
ishingly varied in style: there is one 
here - A Caribbean Mystery - that 
derives from Tcheliichew, one - 
Adventure i of the Christmas Pudding 
- like the jolly drawings from The 
Wizard of Oz (except tor the robin 
which is Listing the blood spilt on 
the snow), another - Destination Un- 
known - "a very dated psychedelic 
sixties illustration" and. in its Amer- 
ican version, with desert rocks grow- 
ing into giant flops , owing a good 
deal to Dali. The tennis-racket 
head on Murder at the Vicarage is 
inspired by Magritte, the American 
version of the cover for Towards 
Zero, with a stretch of choppy water 
and nn orange-purple sky, is reminis- 


siders each illustration, but the pain- 
ter determinedly stands up for nim- 
self. 

The exchange goes like this: of 
The Moving Finger, for example 
Symons writes, “The composition is 
effective, but I didn’t feel the book 
had much engaged the artist’s in- 
terest,” and Adams replies, “I think 
I can justifiably claim not to have 
been quite so obscure as Julian sug- 
gests. It is very rash of him to 
assume that any glass of water 
appearing in one of my paintings is 
innocent. . . .’’ Of the cover for At 
Bertram’s Hotel , Symons says, “The 
fagade of -Bertram's Hotel is ren- 
dered meticulously and . . . it's done 
with the accuracy of a photograph. 
So why not use a photograph? Be- 
cause then you would get a different 
effect, probably one much less sinis- 
ter . . . and Adams, tetchily, 
“Surely the hand anti bullet are more 
photographic than the hotel which , in 
fact is quite graphically 'treated. . . .” 
Here is SymonB on Hickory Dlckory 
Dock., “That’s all very well but when 
you compare the picture with the 
story ... the only link between 
them is the diamond zing. Tbe paint- 
- ing is disturbing, bpt I thought qlso 
seff-lndiilgerit, at least in the Euro- 
pean . version.” At .which Adams 
stoutly protests: “I suppose . I must 
admit to stretching things a bit far on 
tbis one, but on the other hand ' a 
very frightened girl, the mouse . . . 
ana the diamond are all important 
elements in' ' the story and the 
mouse’s ;feet are, Irresistable [sic] 
'don't you thirik?”; . •. ••• ’ 

' It 1 is . all : -v»iy good-natured. 
Syftions rid mires Adams’S work 
very much (** ingenuity and thought- 
fulness”;, “one of the: most beauti- 
ful paintings in the Whole /collect- 
ion, .suffused with a pbefid' feeling, 
in part ;■ pre-Rdphaelfte, In part: 
. macabre"; ' “sensational possibilities 
of ’the theme are avoided in a qhlfe 



Wearing his wit in his belly and gut In his head? Tom Adams's illustration for. 
the cover of Murder at the Vicarage is taken from tfte book reviewed here. 


Horse); the extraordinary emerging 
from the ordinary, as spiders grow 
out of heads, a man's face turns into 
an antlered deer and a woman’s into 
a dog, trees sprout faces, hair be- 
comes knitting wool; the arrange- 
ment of everydav objects to mute 
something horrid - a clock, dead 
violets, a newspaper cutting, or a 
pestle, a glass ana mi ancient docu- 
ment; and the use. in a collage, of 
objects that are all symbolic - a 
lipstick, fire-tongs, London burning, 
a photograph of Marilyn Monroe’s 
white teeth and reddened lips. 

The quickness of the hand de- 
ceives the eye and, just as Agatha 
Christie's first few pages ensnare her 
readers, so Adams's covers lead us 
on. (It is interesting that there is 
often a strong detail in the bottom 
right-hand comer of his paintings, as 
if to entice us to open the cov- 
er.) The illustrations in this book are 
beautifully shown; it Is an addictive 
pleasure to took at these disturbing 
pictures. We could do, however, 
with more chmnological detail. Pretty 
well nil we are toid is that Adams 
painted his first Christie cover in 
1962 and that his association with 
Fontana lasted until very recently, 
but it would be helpful to have dates 
for all the commissions shown here 
and some information as to which of 
Mrs Christie’s stories Adams has not 
illustrated. Adams, and his pub- 
lishers. do not mind keeping readers' 
in the dark; as a matter of fact they 
have a slightly irritating tendency to 


play silly games of mystification with . 
this book, with Mr Symons joining 
in. There are little jokes about a 


introduction describing how Tom 
Adams’s talent was first recognized 
in 1962 when he was commissioned 
to produce a jacket for Fowles’s 
novel The Collector. In Fowles’s 
view, his “secret as cover-illustrator 
lies . . . above all in {us capacity for 
being oblique, yet so presenting this 
obliquity that it constitutes a lure”. 
It is often difficult to . say why 
Adams’s covers are menacing: “Tom. 
never shows violence, only fis after- 
mathi and sodieilmeapqt.eygn that.” 
This Is not quite right.. At least thrde 


of the .covers, here are fairly grisly: 
Lord Edgware Dies shows the gory 
results of driving a knife - down- 


but.it is a very unsatisfactory Way/of 
. .stabbing somepne in .the back. ;The. 

structure of vihe' riberige , isi Vsych 
' ; (‘‘Think pf ; the 1 ribs, dverlapjjlhg Uke 
tnfa,” said my adviser, excitedly ' wav- 
ing his arms' about) that an ln$tru- 
■/ meet directed downwards into' the 
back wijl .Uninediately bounce ' drf. 

i-.' :■ ’ , 


trifle guarded :.(“T{ie sharp freshqes$ 
of : his appraisal has in soifie cases 
been ! -a revelation 1 to me 'and, 
although I don’t .always agree with 


wards - Into the back of the head; 
N or A#?, with a hammer lying in 
the sand, sticky with blood and ,T real 
human hair”, is “another grand- 
guignol favourite of Mark Collins"; 
and, “egged on . by .Mark Collins", 
Adams gives Murder Ih the Mews a 
glass pane cracked by a ballet into a 
spider’s web • pattern^ splashed .with 
very, juicy blood. As. Adams says In 
discussing the . topthless; skulls and 
gigantic pyabalhon the cover. for The 
Hound bf . Death (rereived, with 
“almost . . childlike . ehthifsinsm . u . v 
from 'Marie Collins,' /Virgil Pomfret 
and Chrjstlrfe Bernard, /the then ah 
dlrecior v ), ’Those were heady days 
at ' Fontana," /(I do npt think tins 
deadpan, remark is a deliberate pun;) 


cent of Andrew Wyeth, the Amer- 
ican cover for Hickory Dickory Dock ’ 
shows a lighted street somehow like 
those of Atkinson Grltnshaw, while 
the nasty-looking little girl, with her 
long blnck hair,- summer frock and 
hard spectacles, quietly writing, on 
the cover of the American edition of 
77ie Crooked House, not. only “comes 
from' ait Arthur Rackham illustra- 
tion'’ but is sitting in the same posit 
tidn as the Little Mermajd, only heye 

•' The ninety or so covers .repro- 
duced in this book are arranged 
’accbrdln^ to the themes of 'Agatha 
Christie's work: “Miss Marple and 
•Mayhem”, “Poirot And Poison", 
“Sins of the Fathers”, “Something 
Nasty in the Nursery", “The Darker 
Side Of, Village Life*, and “Out and 
About 'With Murder"., This is - a 
. graceful compliment to Mrs Christie 
and, thanks to Julian Symons's dis- 
creet;. explanatory notep/ arid Tom 
' Adams’^ introductory 'paragraphs 
(owing a Ibt, as he acknowledges,, to 
Rdberfr Barnard's" "A Taletit To~ De- 
ceive), the Structure is effective. Npr. 
Is.it so obmisivb tiiat we: miss other 
patterhs, in. both the Illustrator’s and . 
the author’s work:’ ; the recurring dex 
vice or the mirror;' .the dramatic use 
of perspective to- mislead ns -into. 


piece of driftwood, shown in the 
American cover for Evil Under the 
Sun, presented by the woman who 
became the illustrator's second wife; 
bits from one illustration ate used, 
untitled, to fill in blank spaces; cur- 
ious (illusions are made to missing 
versions of various covers and to the 
disappearance' of certain- original 
pain hugs 'there are vague references ' 
to the difficulty which Julian Symons 
had in seeing some of the paintings 
themselves, rather Jhan as photo- 
graphs or on film. To be Mr, ■ 
tli Pugh, Adams may merely be trying 
to be discreet in referring to his 
relations with his publishers and to 
the opinion that the Christie family, . - 
generally interested and admiring, . 
may 1 have had of particular covers. 
Nor js ft easy to produce a bp Ok that 
is. sufficiently serious for readers in- 
terested primarily in Ihe subtleties of 
these Illustrations but at the same, - 
time chatty enough for the .vast 
throng of Christie readers. 

But Adams, Symons, Pomfret and ' 
Co have palled it off, with a mixture 
of professional exactitude and easy 
conversation. Nice Mr Adams; one 
. concludes; such a sinister painter but 
such aft unthreatening, ordinary f tU 
low, with his touching blunders: ("I ' 
also think that the title Is one of the , 
most evocative' of all Agatha Christ- • 
Ie’s'V he says of Sad CyprefSi spell- ■ 


log it like the Island): Ruthless,- -yet 
famtly : ridiculous. Rather like ' Poirot 
and Miss Marple, in a Way.’ 


fit' June Thompson’s Shadow ‘of a “ v 
Doubt (221pp. Constable. £6.95. 0 
09 ,464350 4) her slow, quiet. Essex . 
ppliceman , Detective Chief Inspector - , 
Finch, looks into the disappearance 
of Clair Jordan, timid middle-aged 
wife of a successful psychiatrist with ; 
a private, clinic in the country, ■ / 
Rather an old-fashioned tr\ck lies af 
the base of tbe plot, but the. novel’s, 
strength lies more in subtle depiction 
of character and of interplay ■ be- t . 

tween personalities;, than. in compll* 1 '• 
bated detective work, i. . . 

; Peter Abrahams; fdry)^kachft_ 


" ' Monet (e 


i. p.sBff;- 


ptesehpjf of * th^ supernatotul (see rfie 
dojidus'l • ectbplBsmlc 1 ;elepq?tif ] iri; 
Elephdrtts'. Cah'. R&nemirer and. the! ' 


lies in ■ theft juxtaposition of- the ■ Elephants Cany. ■ Rememfyr apd. the! 

.w|th/;,th6.:-smisler, . 'mueft-^e >. sp^^\|rdgh^rideir 


3115T6), tells hpw iMt;. fivfng.quletly ; 
on a- New Epgland Campus.iWith .h^r, . 
husband - a professor qf French - and 
'small sonirefuTnshome bhOday to find : 
the' Husband murdered "and the, sod 
ladn sipped; the Se&rch for revenge and . 

1 fier child takes her to North Africa, - ■ 
Israel and France; aijd through aJqt qf 
pages; Credibility is shaky ;> but. the 
•narrative qjoves .tot> fast for'if ever lb. I .' 
.WHapsp'ccmpfele^ , . / . V’ 
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Country house Cluedo 


For the sake of Art 


By Andrew Motion 

A Cols wo Id Death 
BBC TV 


“Brideshead today would be open to 
(rippers, its treasures rearranged by 
expert hands and the fabric better 
maintained than it was by Lord March- 
main." Towards the end of his [ife 
Evelyn Waugh was convinced that 
mast English country houses could 
only survive by forfeiting (heir priv- 
acy. What would he have made of 
salvation by a foreign buyer? in Tony 
BicAE's A Cots wont Death, country 


house conventions are writ as large 
os they were in Brideshead Revisited 
- but for comic rather than sweetly- 
bitter nostalgic effect. After all those 
weeks of Waugh's heartfelt but in- 
dulgent trisicssc, (he change is a re- 
Hof. 

The house in A CotswoM Death 
(actually Barnsley Park in Glouces- 
tershire) has been saved from the 


ing denied Baxter his moment of 
glory - the plot has begun to look 
distinctly thin. For ine record, 
Ahmed, the Sheik’s elder son, has 
killed his father for fear of being 
prevented from living the life of a 
squire in England. The Sheika, when 
she discovers this, kills herself and 
Ahmed by deliberately crashing her 
helicopter. This leaves Kerim free to 
revert to another type, renounce his 
car and girlfriend, and assume the 
responsibilities of a Sheik. 

Although this denouement is in 
keeping with the rest of the play, it 
brings to a crisis something which 
has been apparent throughout. As 
Bicilt's discussion of tradition de- 
velops, it becomes repetitive, and 


inhibits the pla/s ironical imagina- 
tive freedom. The comedy never 
quite absorbs, or escapes, the “se- 
rious" social and historical considera- 
tions. When BicAt gives his main 
preoccupation the slip, as in Arrow- 
smith's parodic but recognizably 
anxious and guilt-laden dream- 
sequence, he is marvellously inven- 
tive. When he is more strictly con- 
fined to his. subject, he is only rarely 
more than mildly amusing. Whatever 
its disavantages, this at least allows 
attention to wander elsewhere, and 
concentrate on the play’s two out- 
standing ingredients: the house, with 
its beautiful warm Cotswold stone 
exterior and ravishing hall; and Nick 
BicAt's music, which Is exactly right - 
energetic, elegant and camp. 


By Helen McNeil 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
Various cinemas 


This piece of codswallop is truly the 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover for our 
times, its director. Just Jaeckin, and 
his creature Sylvia Kristel already 
occupy a certain niche in our culture 
for their Emmanuelle films, which 
made “tasteful" soft porn into a mass 
entertainment form of the 1970s. 
Now they are attempting another 
genre breakthrough by adapting 
D. H. Lawrence's novel for what 
might best be called the mass art film 
market. Jaeckin has modernized 


“decay and spoliation” that Waugh 
feared by Sheik All Ben Hassim. But 
as any Cluedo flayer could have told 


him, the traditions of English rural 
privilege provide the ideal conditions 
for another time-honoured custom: 
the country house murder. It is a 
matter of minutes before the play 
points this out to the Sheik - in the 
library, with a paperknife. And be- 
cause of his royal connections, the 
cncs of ‘'whodunnit" produce a de- 
tective of great eminence. - none 
other than Inspector Anthony Arrows- 
miih, "Scotland Yard Superstar" and 

Sffjyhilf spurge of |h e 

Cheltenham Ripper. But it rapidly 
becomes clear, this is mote than a 
case of one celebrity trying to solve 
the death of another, ft is a question 
of various unsuitable or outmoded 
traditions battling to survive. The 
beliefs and customs of the Arabs, 
though tolerated, are alien to the 
house; the exclusiveness and social 
structure of the house are out of step ■ 
jritli the time; and Arrowsmith, "the 
Inst of the great detectives" is a 
self-confessed anachronism. 

These misplaced and mistimed 
conventions provide BicAt with most 
of his comedy, • largely because he 
credits his characters with enormous 
self-consclouBiyss. Arrowsmith - 
played with excellently fastidious 
sadness by Ian Richardson is not 
Only aware ‘of himself, as “A teeh- 
riicolour : character in . q grey ago", 
but regularly quotes other detectives, 
notably Sherlock. Holmes. (The iden- 
tification is more than a matter of . 
words, too: in .a wry pastiche of 
Holmes’s drug-taking, Arrowsmith 



SJf '/KS: 


Argument f or the prosecution 


By Harold Hobson 

John Mortimer's Casebook 
Young Vic Theatre 

After the marathon of Brideshead 
Revisited, John Mortimer's latest 
play, Inf if hide, is only a swift sprint, 
a spirited, forensic forny which Is 
rather frightening. As it is played at 
the Young Vic In John Mortimer's 
Casebook •• mj company with Dock 


, I* words, too: in a wry pastiche of rather frightening. As it 

] . . . s i Holines s drug-taking, Arrowsmith the Young Vic in John 

I •'!« « - ©ves himself daily injections against Casebook - iq company 

U ;;i:S ■ diabetes,) _ His assistant, Detective Brief and The Prince of D 


j ; £ Sergeant' Baxter - the chauffeur is 

: Iff 3 cplleg Watson - is also given, to 

j. 1 4 . citation, and in the course of inves- 
r S5 , ligations It becomes obvious that 

; V : most of the suspects are similarly 

I .;•! . - Well aware of their stereotypes: 

' ‘ Konm, •••• the sporlscar-driving, 

.. cocaine-sniffing, i girlfriend-grabbing 
' second Mil of the dead Sheik; ihe 
good old hpysekeeper with an ex- 
traordinary pfi&l|,and the inscrutable 

• • putter whose : actual response to the 

• llcuth s .; spying ^Traditionally i the 
; bdtjer did it 11 is "Traditionally the 

• : PWS* fools, .. and - a gifted 
amateur, solves thfc case:" ' . 

' Baxter, r thb gifted Amateur, does • 
. ‘ just thaw with the help of n plot by 
• ■ Conan Doyle. but not before ■ a 
.' couple of other character have been 
/ disposed .of, Thesbians both. In', their. 

■ , .q|fferehfways,nl$o people'whom fAte: 
pf-t^nvlctipn-has i typecast ,. and Mio 
: < therefore tmd themselves' vulnerable: 1 
: 1' X?.Mh8 PlA.Wi the ’housekeeper's lifts 
I wate- Atep-soii; find the - .Vicar, ' 

• whose' cprtgrtgflUon has ; ' shrunk 
; ; almost, to . nothin and who - amuses 


Brief and The Prince of Darkness- it 
. throws new Hght.on both these plays, 
one of which - Dock Brief - is 
generally reckoned, along with Ratti- 
gans The Browning Version, to be 
equal first in the ranks of English 
one-act plays written during the last 
half-century. The two halves of John 
^Mortimer's professional carecr com- 
; pie me til : each; other. Mortimer, 
.Q.C., usually appears at the Old 
-Bailey as counsel for the . defence; 

.but Mortimer, dram? h&s'in him 
n .strong strain of ■ counsel for the 
.prosecution, and at the beginning of 
Iphn Mortimer's. Casebook he says 
specifically that, the . evehingV three 
-plays amount to. a q Attack; on the 
^ufuty'f three most. revered learried 
professions' ~ ihe Uw, the Church, 
npd, medlblqa.;;:; = ■ - 1 

The . 1 result 1$ fareWtjng and 'sur- 
pnsi^g. In i its: new dqritdxt the mbit 
..famous; . the , three; -plays. Dock 

■. Brief, turns ou|.|q ihe'.Ieast.cQnvIn- 
;cmg mirtrpf ^ts author's indictment, 
’though it remains the , most theairi- 
;cally mippjpg,, Tho. sfaty. of the sim- 
:.nle-mlnded,i'kindly murderer , (John 


'by’ : Ihri/rfimn 




<oricerffed^atout;:{he, lawyer's 
dyet 'th^ failure! of his speech 
Fhft juty thqiv hC i^With Ms P own 

-j ;,r . ■ '' -: l 


situation, extremely touching. But 
it is not suggested that the 
lawyer (Nigel Hawthorne) is typical 
of his profession - at least, not in his 
Incompetence - and one can hardly 
condemn the whole legal system just 
because one counsel is inefficient and 
selfish. Furthermore, the play ends 
With a thumping great compliment to 
the good sense and humanity of the 
Home Office, so that we are left 
with the feeling that if something is 
wrong with the law all is well with 
the Civil Service, which I suspect is 
not the meaning that Mortimer in- 
tended his play to convey.- But as a 
piay, and nor as qn argument for the 
prosecution, it is magnificent. 

. The Prince of Darkness, though 
leja satisfactory than Dock Brief, 
gains considerably through its juxta- 
position with the other two plays. In 

• theatre we are more interested in • 
philosophy today than we wore When 
The Prince of Darkness was first pre- 
sented a' few years ago. Berkeley’s 
theory. about the impossibility of pre- 
ying the existence of matter, for ex- 
ample, plays a considerable part in 
Simph Gray’s Quartemtaihe's Terms' 
at the Queen’s Theatre; And in The 

■ Prince of Darkness, Ifi the household 

• pf ■ a. v with-it" priest , and ■ his timid 
wife, _ we art brought up against the 
question ofmirflclesDo they, or do 
they not, contravene the order of 
Nature" Balfour’s . argument - In A 
Defence of Philosophical Doubt that 
the order , of Nature cannot be 
.proved to exist still remains difficult 

refote; and so does Eddington’s 
.that; If an., order of Nature does 
exist, if is not what nearly a hundred 

i* r Spt of.men and Women think it 
is. Oh both -showings what is termed 

: Jljere' more - earnestly than in the 
. Church. For when the miracle of the 


loaves and fishes is repeated, or 

S rs to be repeated, in a modern 
:rator, its clerical owner and 
bis bishop are thrown into consterna- 
tion. 

Mortimer however Is a teasing fel- 
low; he has shown us that the clergy 
do not believe what they preach, 
that the church is in fact a Bham. 
That is’ all he wanted to do. He will 
not tell us himself whether the mira- 
culous has occurred or not. On the 
one hand he furnishes us with a 
rational (but very - improbable) ex- 
planation of the event; on the other, 
there is the thunderstorm miracu- 
lously induced by prayer by a third 
clergyman, the Reverend A. K. Bul- 
Strode. But then, A. K. Bulstrode is 


Lawrence's rather dated epic of 
phallus-worship into a narcissistic 
and masturbatory cinema lyric which 
seems gruesomely appropriate to con- 
temporary taste. The result is 
however, nothing more or less than 
another soft-porn film, albeit with 
filler by Lawrence. 

Where both talent Hnd conviction 
are absent, packaging is all. Jaeckin’s 
Lady Chalterley 's Lover is all about 
the wrapping and unwrapping of a 
commercial package. As the Dim 
opens, sombre mood music, soft 
focus, and an arty zoom towards the 
darkened Chatterley mansion signal 
the onset of what appears to be a 
sluggish multi-part television version 
of some beloved classic of historical 
fiction. With a tediousness that 
appears to arise from loyalty to an 
old-fashioned text, Jaeckin shows 
that Britain and Germany are about 
to go to war by having a Prussian 
and an Englishman quibble between 
waltzes chez Chatterley. Lawrence 
wrote no such scene, but by boring 
us with potted history, Jaeckin and 
co-author Christopher Wicking pre- 
sumably hope they have gained the 
right to omit Constance Chatterley’s 
I first affair with Michaelis and to 
gloss over the irritable and impulsive 
resistances which mark her relations 
with all her men. The film's other 
generic packaging becomes most 
apparent once Constance and 
gamekeeper Mellors have got going. 
Thereafter, sequences of running and 
dandng in slow motion, pastel col- 
our tones, glistening bodies and a 
slowly downward-panning camera 
transport the viewer to a land of 
make-believe the likes of which most 
of us have experienced only in 
abbreviated form while watching 
fhocolate commercials. 

Lady Chalterley's Lover was meant 
to be- the film in which Sylvia Kristel 
finally put on her clothes for the 
sake of Art, and in fact Shirley Rus- 
sell's meticulous costumes do provide 
the most consistent source of visual 
pleasure. Miss Kristel enunciates com- 
plete and correctly-pronounced En- 
glish sentences with the aid of dubbing; 
post-synching makes everyone else 
seem to talk too loudly and In a 
vacuum. But clothed or naked, Kristel 
can't act. Since the film is her vehicle, 
most of the supporting cast under-act, 
either to help her out or to add to the 
general tastefulness. 'Ann Mitchell’s 
muted Mrs Bojton suggests a discreet 
and infinitely wise Athena of rather 


muted Mrs Bojton suggests a discreet 
and infinitely wise Athena of rather 
greater depth than Lawrence's servll? 
original i as Mellors, Nicholas Gay 


spouts Yorkshire dialect throughout, 
although Lawrence's Mellors turned 
the folksiness on and off arbitrarily , the 


better to annoy. Clay may have been 
cast for the role on. the strength of his 
enormous buttocks which are promin- 
ently displayed in several scenes of the 
film, sometimes in proximity to Miss 
Kristel!s curiously antiseptic body. 


undoubtedly the Devil. It is all very 
provoking', but also thought- 
pr° vo tang, played by the same aetdre 
as Dock Brief. 

__Dotk Brief grips; 77ie Prince of 
Darkness entertainingly baffles and 
outrages; but Interlude horrifies. 
Another simple-minded fellow (but 
this time pot . a murderer) wanders 
, a ; hqspial, and ig practically 
high-jacked by. an enthusiastic nurse 
(played in bustling, dominating drag 
by Nigel Hawthorne).; Before he 
knows what is happening to him, and 
in spite of his protests, the poor 
follow (John Alderton) is analysed, 

. His analyst, in which he is forced to 
re-enact a childish incident al a cir- 
cus when a clown's long nose had 
frightened him, is a farcical and sick- 
ening business. When finally the un- 
willing patient, rendered .insensible 
through ten-oj-, .falls inertly off his 

*■ factor. 


‘■•toKm Of the sjage., ft. M very 
Powerful , incident/,' ■ Whatever ■ bne 
mqkes of the law pr.thc Church, One 
ieayes the Young Vic feejing,! at least 
.rnpmentardy, that in medicine' the 
Is certainly p . reality, j ' V T 


• As a record of how certain .seg- 
ments of contemporary Western sod- 
ety imagine themselves, making love, . 
Jaeckin Lady Chafteriey’s Lover de- 
serves a time capsule of Its own. • 
Without films like this, the filtufo 
might not .know that we like to think 
that •= the female, upon being ■ 
embraced by the male, arches her 
head back (to avoid. further ldsses?) 
and makes little batlike noises. Jaeck-. .. 
in’s film is a travesty of Lawrence s .■ 
novel, but its tasteful-vulgar fantasies 
are probably no farther removed 
from reality than Lawrence's mytho- 
logies were. Lawrentian descriptions 
like "the Small buttocks beautiful : 
with hn exquisite delicate manliness* 
and "the silky slope of her loins" no 
longer influence any serious fiction 

in English; they have become’ the ■ 

stuff of soft porn. .- : • 

The Oxford Playhouse Company’s 
production . of ■ Macbefi {,\ will 
Oxford Until February b. iTbertfifter 
.It ; can- be seen at the Wywj 1 ■ 
.Theatre, Swindon (February 
. The Devonshire .Park Theatre, ^East- 
bourde, (February 15 - 20 ). and -the. 
Playhouse, • «*■: . weston-Super-iMare.,’ 
(February 22-27)/ . . u ;-V-' 




La Ronde 

Royal Exchange Theatre, Manchester 
Aldwych Theatre, London 


eommen tary 

The melancholy round 

By Gabriele Annan 

which hypocrisy has toppled over into tions. Both give the meaning and seem 
mawkishness. Schnitzler gets a lot of easy on the tongue But by losing the 


Schnitzler's Reigen - called La 
Ronde in England by universal con- 
sent, it seems, presumably in hom- 
age to Max Ophuls’s film - is a 
series of ten dialogues: the first be- 
tween a prostitute and a soldier, the 
second 1 ' between the soldier and a 
housemaid, the third between the 
housemaid and her employers' son, 
and so on. In the last, tne prostitute 
reappears with the count from the 
penultimate episode. Each scene cul- 
minates in the sexual act, indicated 
in the text by a row of dots. When 
Schnitzler wrote the piece in Vienna 
in 1896 he never expected or indeed 
wanted, it to be performed. It had to 
wait until 1920, when it was put on 
in Berlin and caused uproar in the 
theatre and a scandal that reverber- 
ated for years. A Mrs Whitehouse of 
the time brought a case against the 
author, producer and cast; the court 
acquitted them and pronounced the 
play to be a highly moral condem- 
nation of promiscuity. Nevertheless, 
Schnitzler was so distressed that he 
placed an embargo on his work, and 
this was maintained by his estate 
after his death in 1931. It expired in 
January 1982, which explains the 
present outbreak of productions. 

In the original performance, the 
curtain was lowered on the dots and 
quickly raised again for the post- 
coital reprise. In Manchester the 
theatre is in the round: Caspar 
Wrede gels his actors briefly off the 
stage when the text allows, or - 
much less successfully - out of sight 
under a table, a tent, or a bench; or 
he simply blacks out. In London 
John Barton’s couples couple in full 
view of the audience, but with the 
minimum of exposure. 

Both in Manchester and London 
the programme notes make much of 
Freud’s admiration for Schnitzler, in 
whose work he found "the very same 
presuppositions, interests and con- 
clusionS" as were his own. Schnitzler 
- a doctor, like Freud, and with a 
particular interest in psychological 
disorders - wrote a great many 
plays, stories and novels. There is no 


comedy out of sending up the maw- 
kishness; particularly the lachrymatory 
notion that promiscuity makes women 
deeply unhappy, ana that men are 
reatly revolted by sleeping with them 
and by their own promiscuity. It is 
Freud who endorses society's sanc- 
timonious assumption that sex has guilt 
built into it - though of course for other 
reasons. Another bourgeois fantasy 
satirized in the play is the idea of man 
as an heroic tailor whose efforts and 
hardships should make a woman feel 
humble. “The young gentleman works 
so hard" , the Housemaid says to him as 


tions. Both give the meaning and seem 
easy on the tongue But by losing the 
Viennese Vernacular, both lose not 
only the characters' instant social de- 
finition, but also (heir charm: and they 
need charm because this is an erotic 
piece and it would be beastly if they 
had none. Another, different problem 
is the monotony of the structure which 
is very noticeable in Manchester. The 
production needs not only to put back 
the charm: it needs a lot of variety, 
poetry, mood and atmosphere. Bar- 
fan’s does all this. 

Caspar Wrede’s Manchester pro- 
duction is set in a modern age which 
stretches from the Prostitute's max - 


mm 









married five years and have one 
child. Supposing they conformed 
more or less to the nineteenth- 
century Central European prescrip- 
tion whereby a bridegroom should 
be twice the age of his bride minus 
seven, at the time of the play, Emma 
(who married straight from the 
nursery) would be between 23 and 
27 (about the same age ns her seduc- 
er), ami Karl between 34 and 42. 
But Tony Church is a little loo much 
of a paterfamilias in his smoking cap: 
one would give the Iwo of them at 
least fifteen years of marriage and 
five children. Susan Fleetwood is 
altogether too comfortablc-lookiiig; 
her sister would never have given a 
ball - which is where Emma met the 
Young Gentleman. 

The ultimnlc in bravura perform- 
ances at the Aldwych come from 
Richard Poscoc and Barbara Leigh- 
Hunt as the Poet and the Actress, 
she a cross between Irene Worth and 
Tallulah Bankhead, lie a superb 
parody of Gielgud. Corrina Seddon 
is particularly good as the Prostitute. 
She opens the play on a hoarse sexy 
whisper (in contrast to the piercing 
shriek of the Manchester tart), ana 
in spite of her constant protestations 
that she is always lucky, she seems 
sad and defeated. 

Tills is as it should be. Schnitzler 
said about his play: "I felt the 


melancholy of it much more strop 






* rm 




knowing which of them Freud parti- 
cularly bad in .mind. I do not think it 
can have been La Ronde. True, it is 
about sex (though Freud had other 
interests - and some of them, like 
Jewishness, he certainly shared with 
Schnitzler); but so are works by 
Racine and Feydeap about sex. In 
fact, one could almost call Ld Ronde 
anti-Freudian. None of the charac- 
ters have any sexual hang-ups, ex- 
cept for the Ybung Gentleman who 


Emblem on Marriage ”, a woodcut from Barthelemy Aneau’s Picta Poesis 
(published In Lyon In 1552) In the British Library collection, Is reproduced 
from The Androgyne by Eldmire Zolla (95pp. Thames and Hudson. £3.95. 
J . 0 500 810281). . 

he lies on the sofa reading a novel; and coat through the Young Wife’s 
the husband explains to huswife that he Jackie Kennedy outfit to the Sweet 


can’t make it the first time with the 
Young Wife but quickly gets over 
this lflth her help. 

More important, not one or them 
feels any real guilt whatsoever. Yet 
there is plenty of scope for: guilt of 
some sort, for in each pair of lovers 
one exploits the other. It' is usually 
the women who are the- victim* and 
take it for granted that this must be 
so. Schnl trier V unlike Freud - is 
always - on the . woman’s side, even 
when the woman Ib dominant; like 
the Young Wife or The Actress, who 
eats men for breakfast. fThe; Count 
. is sp comme IL faut that he is reluc- 
tant to' be eaten until after dinner), 

Freud also nbted Schnitzler’s "dis- 
section of the ; cultural, and conven- 
tional certainties of our society", 
Here, one ’ is 1 on firmer - ground. 
Schnitzler goes straight for . the 
worship of sexual purity and ' the 
hypocrisy, to which it leads. The 
• Housemaid, the Sweet Girl (a sort of 
Viennese midlriette),- and the Young 
•i . Wife all have, to pretend to be, more 
>„; mpocent . than iithew. are. The phi- 
! landerihg' .Husband, itheh, ' is itj fove 
: with , an ideal of virginal purity and 
. •. believes it ttj ,be iifoantafed fh, his 
-randy/ wife.7!He ; - tells i , . .her . that, 
promiscuous ladfoa have "a certain 
. ; nostalgiafor virtue’VThelineU ijnpor- 
lant ' because'' ir. defines a| society: in 


can’t steep with her too often because Girl's mini. Perhaps this is to show 
"one has to go out into the hostile that sex is timeless, but it makes it 
world. One must fight and one must difficult to explain 1 the Young Gent- 
strive.” ' leman’s gargonniire and th e.dtamhre 

But although La Ronde is foil of siparie vthere the Sweet Girl is 
wit and irony, Schnitzler's characters 'seduced; it also takes a lot of point 
are not witty at all. The dialogue is ?om the marital dialogue about the 
naturalistic, and the characters are innocence of well-brought-up girls, 
defined in some cases by their inar- Sex m Manchester is about as erode 
ticulacy, as much as by their lan- as locking two bicycle clips together 
guage. They speak colloquially. The production was well received 
ungrammatically and jn a variety o! when I saw 'It: WIththe hpuse a^tq- 
Vlennese accents, from the prostitute nlshingly full,- for a Wednesday rrtati- 


at one end of the social scale to the nte- the audience seemed composed 
Count at the other, and as it hap- equally ot : very young and very old 
pens the Count’s argot, is the more P eo pl e: I *5* ,att ® r j nc ] u ded a few 
noticeable. That is just one of the hochhdtlvlerte Central Europeans 
problems the translation has to cdpe who listened and watched with the 
With: in English, dialect and accent knowledge of knowledge, like old 
are directly related fa class. In Ger- .Bayreuth buffs at- the Coliseum, 
man-speaking countries, this, is : not s “ n ( |be play 

necessarily m:: The : nearest wul- [n 1?20 , sh ^ ld 

valent to the way the Count talks be like. WHen the- $w6et Girl .strip.- 
oM.iri a irinrt nf lterffe WnhstHr ped off, one old lady prodded her 


than the funny side.” The tnelancno- 
ly is generally supposed to be post- 
coitnl: in fact, after sex most or the 
characters are not so much sad as 
afraid of being caught, either by 
their recent partner or by society. 
But the sadness is elsewhere, and of 
every sort and kind. There is the 
sadness of longing for an ideal love, 
either lost, for ever or never encoun- 
tered - a comic parody of Plato's 
divided soul searching for its other 
half. The Sweet Girl has never got 
over her first Karl, nor the Actress 
over her Fritz - even though both 
were rotters. The Count kisses the 
Prostitute’s eyes because they remind 
him of someone else. The cuckolded 
Husband is in love with his angel in 
the house. Apart from the Poet and 
the Actress, cocooned from com- 
munication With others by their, col- 
ossal egotisms, all the rest are seek- 
ing to “connect", but ifi vain: the 
Count, rigid and almost speechless 
with conventionality, is absurdly 
looking for someone "to talk to"; the 
wife feels insufficiently loyed by her 
husband; the Sweet uirl has learnt 
to accept the fact that most men who 
take her out are married. 

-There Is also the sadness of transi- 
ence, John Barton’s set is dominated 
by a big clock that’ tells the real 
lime, “who knows -if we'll still be 
□live tomorrow", the Prostitute says 
to the soldier. The Young' Gentle- 
man uses . the same argument to 
Emma; “Life is so short-. There is 
also just plain despair, never serious- 
ly expressed, bilt yolced oftoq. When 
the . -soldier is -warned - about falling * 
into the Danube he says "Best place 
■for me anyway". Even the silly 
Count knows “there's no such thing 
ps happiness". When he- says It, it is 
a clich£, but true. ‘ 

John . Barton . makes the coihedy 
! broader . .than one. might' have ' ex- 
pected, ’ but: the ; dying fall can.: be 


’Carcanet, 26.95. 


rSotriMm thrinfh7rin 'Penmlin £150 01 me aweet um as a-.mw rwrin 
0 14:048 17 10) for': the^RSC , have Cpupt^/aver. She^ m 

attempted to render ^y idiosyncrasies Manchester to calch lbe patho? of 
of speech. They were srill left with W character: . giddy,- ess pretty 
plenty of problems. The Husband, for famine than fhe rather 

ESre, top da&liqg. Judy Buxton ft London,. 

Swtet Girl . call him *Du’i (‘’fa’’) . in- The ; Manchester " married ' couple 

stead of "Sief'vous"). Barton and are also better cast than the London 
Davies have dealt with this very well by pair. For the RSC, SustorFlfcfitWpod 

t • * L.. •‘Civ 1 ’ 'hrhrtmfl am/1 TAmi 


pectsd,- but. the ;pying tall can.: de 
heard 4ll the. way through. Scene 
changes, which take place In view of 
the audience, are set td music by 
Guy .Wool fen den and arranged, as 
ballets expressing the mood of 
the peKt scene to come: These Inter- 
ludes are pretty, wilty and., meticu- 
lously ..'produced. ■ Timothy O'Brien 
has. designed a permanent archway 
. of colossal - caryatids up , under ' ■ the ■ 
fifes; heayiiy frahz Joseph in style, 
they.' Hang oppressively \ over tfre 
changing; scenery on the'ftjage floor; 

- where hints of Jugendstil efid Sezes- 


oweet uiri.cau ium uu j w -mo, mtmi 

stead of “SieC'vous’’). Barton and are also better raat than l 
Davies have dealt with this very well by pair. For the RSC, Susan, fieetwooq 
making her interpolate “Sir". Osborne and Tony Cblitdvaive brillant comic 
has simply cu) tbe Unes. There, is little performances but, I think, the wrong 
to cho^e between tbe two transla-' ones, Emma and' Karl have been 


suggests not renewal but- de^ay, 1 tbe , 
■.Habshfa-g Empire 'Sinking ifito. dp- 
. Cline; aj its-, imelieciuhls* rnojck their 
'dWn! pessimism. ( • • : -. • ' ; • . •' 

■ ;• - v .- i - * " - ■ r :-_ v ; . . 
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New Oxford books: 
Classical Studies 

Hieronymus 
of Cardia 

Jane Hornblower 

This is the first full-length study of 
the major political and military 
historian of the early Hellenistic 
period, when the Successorsof 
Alexander ihe Great fought lor, 
and partitioned, his empire. 

£ 1 8.50 Oxford Classical end 
Philosophical Monographs 
28 January 

Textbook of Syrian 

Semitic 

Inscriptions, 

Volume III 

Phoenician Inscriptions, 
including Inscriptions in 
the mixed dialect of 
Arslan Tash 

John C.L. Gibson 

Phoenician literature has perished, 
and only eptgraphlc sources . 
remain to supply first-hand 
evidence of what must have been 
one of the great civilizations of 
antiquity. This volume presents a 
selection of these inscriptions. It 
pays special attention to the origin 
and developmentof the 
Phoenician script, and to the 
relation ot Phoenician to Hebrew. 
£15 28 January 

Euripides: Heracles 

Godfrey W. Bond 

The last major edition of 
Eurlpedes* Haracfes appeared in 
1 895. In his Introduction and 
commentary to this new edrtion, Mr 
Bond has sought to helpthe 
modern reader to approach the 
poetry snd dramatic art of 
Euripedes by studying Ihe formal 
elements which are so prominent 
i n his plays and his highly 
rhetorical style. The controversial 
topics of the unity and meaning of 
Heracles la thoroughly discussed. 
£25 . 

Euripides: Fabulae 

Volume II 

Edited by James Diggle 

This Is ihe first of three volumes 
which will eventually replace 
Gilbert Murray's Oxford Texlof 
. Euripides. Dr Diggle has examf'ftecj! 

. the most Important manuscripts .. . 
him self,. His text differs In . • 
numerous places from Murray's, 
and his apparatus dritlcus gives a . 
fuller re port of conjectures, f 
including many by modern 
'• scholars, £6,25 Oxford Classical 
: 7e*(f 28 January . t i ; ; . . ' J ,• ' 1 

Julian 

and Hellenism 

An Intellectual Biography . 

Polymnia 

Athanassladi-Fowden • - 

: Thfs book fella the stoiy of the : 
transformation of e raolusiva.and ' 

.echolarlyadbleaceritlnfoa . .. 

sucoe8Bf.ul generalanti an ■ 
audacious soeja! reformer, the . 
autho; traces, Ihe.spqueripeoi.thO 
Em p ero r J ul r^n 's, responses 
inner. end Outward chalfoiiges, andl 
dwalfa bn, the tensions and - J 
conflicts that each newchofoe 1/ •' \ 
created lor hlm. £17.50 , 


Oxford : 

University Press 
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Advertising Kunst 


Fin-de-siecle in Finland 


By John Willett 


Tbe Arl of Hie Poster In' Austria and 
German; 1900-1920 
Fischer Fine Art, 

30 King St, St James’s, London 
SW1. 


This exhibition may not be very pro- 
found, but it entertainingly illumin- 
ates the ways in which tnsie gels 
made. Anyone expecting to catch 
some reflection of the great radical 
art movements of those two decades 
will be disappointed: Schiele, Kokos- 
chka. the Briicke, the Blauc Reiter 
and so on might as well not exist for 
ail one sees of them here; not even 
their backwash is viable - Pechstein’s 


1 1 1 • 7. ;■ “ ,M “ kV * v viuivi ii a 

or Uil is political posters for instance 
of 1918-19 


-- - r _ 1919 arc not shown. What 
the visitor can see however is the 
way in which the impact which those 
radicals made on critics sonic twenty- 
five or thirty years ago has led to n 
revaluation (not least in crude 
monetary terms, with prices ranging 
tip to £1,500 nnd more) of the more 
conventional commercial art which 
continued alongside them. The show 
bridges a gap in the superficial 
rashions of the same period ns the 
public subsequently came to accept 
them, jinking Art Nouveau to Art 
D£co via the Viennese designers and 
the notably heavier-banded Munich 
school. 


various posters. Yet this is among 
the most intriguing aspects of the 
subject, which kept up a certain nos- 
talgia even after the Habsburg and 
Hohenzollem empires had fallen. 
The Austrians advertise War Loan 
with nasty- tempered eagles and Sta- 
tue-of-Liber lyesque ladies, or ihey 
deploy their cultivated conventional 
elegance to entice the postwar public 
to Viennese balls. There are some 
good posters for the Secession ex- 
hibitions, notably a strongly abstract 
design of 1912 by Richard Harbinger 
and a lithograph by the rather older 
Friedrich KOnig. The dates of the 
show are n little misleading (items 
actually range from 1897 to 1929) 
and the two most comic exhibits 
show a pigliiiled hlonde in n dirndl, 
pointing a smoking min into an apple 
tree to advertise what the catalogue 
terms “Anniversary of Kaiser and 
Federal Austrian shooting" in 1898, 
and an Icarus figure carrying passen- 
gers m celebration of the opening of 
the Schnceberg funicular around the 
same lime; this unfortunate piece of 
misplaced mythology is by Alfred 


By J. M. Richards 


Lars Sonck 1870-1956 
RIBA Heinz Gallery, 

21 Portman Square, London Wl. 


Not many well-known artists are 


• "T" •■•••-niiunn tuuaia arc 

involved. Von Stuck from Munich, 
Moser and Roller from Vienna are 
represented; there is also a powerful 
design from Zagreb apparently by 
MestroviC (whom the catalogue calls 
Maestravich), and a sub-Nazi horse- 
man Jot the 1914 Werkbund exhibi- 
°y Peter Behrens, which makes 
skilful use of a gilt ground. The 
catalogue (ells us nothing abour the 
remamder apart from their dates, 
nor does it comment on the occa- 
sions and apparent purposes of the 


The Munich posters, many of 
them advertising art exhibitions (in- 
king one at the Glaspalast in 
1926, only five years before it 
burned down), tend to be forbid- 
dingly classical in the manner taken 
over and developed further by Hit- 
ler s Haus der Deutschen Kunst. Or 
else they seem over-genial, like the 
self-recommendations of "Die 6”, a 
group of designers whose best-known 
member was Emil Preetorius. More 
could have been said about the many 
excellent printers. The most useful 
thing about the catalogue (whose 
transcription of titles and homes 
tends to be slapdash) is its unfolding 
to become itself a poster which gives 
reproductions of all the listed ex- 
hibits; this makes a good and cheer- 
ful conspectus, though its colour is 
very approximate. 


The Museum of Finnish Architecture 
in Helsinki, one of the best-run or- 
ganizations of its kind, specializes in 
modest but scholarly exhibitions, 
mostly based on research by its own 
staff. Some, regrettably, are not seen 
elsewhere except in the form of the 
illustrated catalogues produced with 
them (the fascinating 1979 exhib- 
ition, compiled by Asko Salokorpi, 
on the eighteenth-century Finnish 
jronworklng communities was a case 
in point), out some are afterwards 
sent on tour. The Heinz Gallery’s 
exhibition (open until February 27) 
on the architect Lars Sonck is one of 
these. It Is accompanied by an excel- 

l 7 e o n J rt m , 0 n n ^ gra P h °” Sonck { La rs Sonck 
J870-/956, by Pekfca Korvenmaa, 
Paula Kivinen and Asko Salokorpi. 
78pp. Museum of Finnish 
Architecture. £6.) with text in English 
as well as Finnish. 


the 1890s, to cultivate a sense of 
national identity following the re- 
pressions of the Russian regime 
under the Tsar Nicholas II, which 
had increasingly denied Finland the 
large degree of autonomy the coun- 
try had theoretically possessed since 
its seizure from Sweden in 1809. The 
leaders of the movement looked 
especially to Karelia, Finland’s east- 
ern province, for reminders of their 
own cultural history, and the 
architectural outcome was first seen 
m some small houses in the Aland 
Islands built by Sonck in 1894-95 
with walls of logs and widely project- 
rag eaves, modelled On the tradition- 
i , Kare * ian farmhouse. They in- 
cluded a house for his own use on 
the remote island of Finstrfim where 
he had spent his childhood and 
which he continued to inhabit for 
the rest of his life. These houses 



vival but t hc exhibi^S > 

the fact that, compared with his j 
hal fluency, his later designs C 
rather stiff and formal. T? e S i 

contrast ween 

photographs of the church u 
pleteam 1912. Only Sonck’s wxfa 
domestic architecture remained 
sistent throughout his career. 


> 


— — - UUU9CS 

hy a , villa at Kuopio 
Vill 


Its arrival here is welcome be- 
cause,. although the gallery’s in- 
ronnaUon handout exaggerates when 
it describes Sonck as hardly known 
outside Finland, only certain promin- 
ent buildings by him in Tampere and 
Helsinki are familar and the part he 
played in that remarkable fm-de- 
««* episode, the Finnish National 
Romantic movement, has never been 
m .ade plain although Sonck, along 
with Eliei Saarinen, was its main 
instigator among the architects just 
as Jean Sibelius was among the musi- 
cians and AkaeU Gallen-Kallela 
among the painters. The exhibition 
gives full attention to Sonck ’s early 
work which helped to set the move- 
ment going. 


(1902) m similar style and the Villa 
Ainola which he built for Sibelius in 
.1904 in an artists’ colony at Jflrven- 
paa on the shores of Lake Tuusula, 
where the composer lived. 

The National Romantic move- 
ment, of which these houses, and 
Gesellius, Lindgren and Saarinen’s 
group of houses and studios at Hvit- 
trflsk (1901), were the beginning, 
grew into something bigger than a 
nostalgic .look back into the past; for 
they and the later work of the same 
architects reflected also the ferment 
that was taking place at that time in 
Europe: Art Nouveau, in Brussels, 
the Secession in Vienna and the Arts 
and Crafts movement in England 
0 -®f. e aw echoes of Voysey and 
Baillie Scott in Sonck’s and ms col- 
leagues’ houses). For a while this 
revolutionary style - or amalgam of 
styles - dominated Finnish archi- 
tecture. 


Bear-baiting 


It was as much a political as a 
cultural movement in that it was in- 
spired by the desire, in Finland in 


Sonck was responsible for. some of 
its major monuments such as the 
cathedral at Tampere (1902) and the 
Mtraordmary Telephone Building at 
Helsinki (1905), both having the 
rock-faced stonework that historians 
have attributed to the Influence of 


The monograph includes an b f 
terestuig article .on his career and 
very positive personality by Pub I 
Kivinen which does not, however, 
much about the surprising a||h»; 
tons of sociability and solitaries 
that were typical of his later fife j 
although an analysis of these couii i 
perhaps throw light on the draw i 
that took place in his work. Hefired > 
to be eighty-six and many stories » 
current in Finland Hbout his dtto- 
minedly Independent habits. Ok 1 
such story, illustrating his uk® j 
municative temperament, was told 6 ' 
>P e many years ago by the late Aba : 
Aalto when we were driving logetto ;■ 
across southern Finland to Iwl a > 
his newly completed library I . 
Viipuri. We passed close to Lib 5 
Ttiusula, which reminded Aalto i 1 
Sonck and the other Nation! i 
Romantic architects whose infiopn i 
on his own work he acknowleM I 
Sonck never married but mawUnaJ ’ 
a succession of mistresses. In.onki ' 
to ensure that each mistress, 


ciiaure inai eacn mistress, wan i 
they parted, had the means of rw j 
mg a living, he presented her with* { 
expensive sewing-machine. This bf- 


expensive sewing-,.,™.,,.,,*, « 

rame known and accepted. A st* 
trig-machine would be delivered to 
Ills house; the current mistress kaev 
it was time to go. No announce to# 
or explanation was needed. ' 


By Elizabeth Winter 


i 1- 


Andrzd Krauze 

J5® ^Sn h v So ^ a| * nd Cultural 
Centre, 240 King Street, London Wfi. 


censorship in all its subtle and de- 
vious manifestations, and, never verv 
far away, the "geographic situation* 
m the shape of the bemedalled figure 
, Brezhnev. The tense and anxious 


..u l , w,I8C a “ Q anxious 
? belwe ° n , lhe Party and 
solidarity ia a crucial theme. 



S ti , 
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This exhibition of drawings and car- 

a 0 °3* ?? yolln 8 , P6 ”sh artist, 
Andraej Krauze provides an excep- 
L, Opportunity for looking be- 
hind the headlines of recont events 
nn Poland. It coincides with the pub- 
lication of a selection of more than 

’SKSKiiir ’“*» E®? 00 " 8 * entitled 
Andrzej Krauze’s Poland, with a pre- 

£ C6 pM e0r S° *? ikes and to?"™* 

' Russian and English 

i^PP- Nina Karaov, London. £?50 
OWksiOl 8,) Both the exhibition 
which Is on until January 24, nnd the 
Qf .,?° urs «‘ prepared be- 

fore the Imposition of martial law in 

■ Dec$mber.v r : - 

... Mtize’s^'cartoons have- appeared 
In majpr. Engliah.' ^och and Ger-. 
^ ,o-R ap . 0rs - 0B *ore leaving Poland 
in ly79, he was a regular contributor 
lq the weekly Warsaw journal Kul- 
•Jp* a " d , d Hrthg 1981 his ’ work 
. appeared ^ln - thq trade union pnper 
(olldarmit He is' also an bntstaSd- 
' Illustrator of 

Children S ; books; he ; illustrated the' 


The cover of the hook shows the 
gtant figure of Solidarity, breaking 
S ulhver ~ ,ike ’ from the ropei 
^tng him to the ground, watched in 
silence by the tmy, bewildered fig- 
ures of Party men. Jn earlier draw- 
ings dating from 1976-80, the recur- 
rent figure of the Party man appears 
as a speech-making apparatchik, with 
all the paraphernalia of office - 
brief-case , notes, microphone - a 

drawing he is proudly showing his 
son the podium, microphones, pot- 
ted plant, portrait and flag In the 
empty meeting toom, saying, “One 
day, my son, all this will be yours". . 


b °° k 


was recently elected HouranTs most recent book 

hml IX? °f * 


Harold Beaver 

to the new chair of Amorlcan litera- mJj'r ~" w «‘-**‘** 
ture at the University of Amsterdam. East \ 1981, 

Anthony Burgess’s most recent ° AB ^ IE JL JosiPovja’s most recent 
riovoi u Earthly Powers, 1981. His Alr Br€athe > was pub- 

opera The Blooms of Dublin is to be sbed la8t yc9T ' • . H 

broadcast on February 1. ■' 


Andrew Motion’s long poem M 
pendence was published in 'ft- 
cember. 


Idris Parry’s collection of- 
Hand to Mouth is reviewed on 
68 . - 


brbught OL. _ w 
■ jishlng house NOWA 


't pub-; 


: -r.’ 


, nwrrn. n. SJHUU'Sefec- 

lionof hrs.notl-politlcal drawings are- 
on show- - surreal,-' grotesque 
/kod private .visions, of nntmal -shapes 
mer^ng toto human form, or- of In- 
van l mate objects ■ taking ion: weird * 
i sopie, nameless 

.-tUoSSUrOk '- r - ■ 



'■;deai'' with- , shch. 
v.MRettsj of v the, Mish ; s|ti|QHon as' 


The Party man’s Complacency re- 

■ 

..with the caption, VA Sea wihd” 
Wnp' the Baltic port of adhnsIT rises 
Srin^^ 118 JL gul f of Solidarity, sra? 
T^ n *t of bureaucracy. 

oT “renewal’’, the 
a J!E° r £ t < Jlll <. ft seen aianding, still 
SK 6 * 5 ^^ 1 " 8 -* Srt without an audi- 
SSj:" ^ waggon bqlne pulled :oVer 

a p1 ‘ h i aas* ***** A’ 

hltn. ■■■■ 


Michael Kennedy’s books include 
William Coleman Is Professor of \i£~ Auiobio Hraphy of Charles HalU, 
History of Sdence and History of 1972 ‘ 

Medicine at the University of W « 

consin, Madison. Zachary LbaPer’s Reading Blake’s 

s ongs was published last ylar 

Patrick ColliNson is Professor of 

History at the University of Kent. John McCarthy is th« « 

fyftyined ^Church, 1^79. ^ ^ . 

a K 

p e - i 

Wadham 
author o. 

tanhsm 145(hl558, 1977 . 


Valerie Pearl is the . Presideal jJ 
New Hall, 'Cambridge. 


Sot James Richards was edltorj 
The Architectural Review from lSJ* 
to 1971. 


John Russell Brown is Professor ^ 
EqgUsh at the University of 
and Associate Director of 7* 
National Theatre. ■ - 1 ' 


Kerry Schott is a lecturer in 
rales at Upiversity College 


. .v. ' ' . ; T • , r 

ldham CoHe^ oSofd.^HeT the j s 8 Iecta «r in Bn- 

hor of - Peace, Print and Prates, r. , ai ) < ^ American Studies at the 
tism U5MS&, 1 ^ 7 . ■ of Bast Angli“ ■ ■ 


George . Steiner’s books Incln) 
Heidegger arid On Difficulty * 
. Other Essays, both 1978. 

The Portage to San Cristobal of AA 
was published last year, , 


■' teok of siories 

igJW;-. u»*t- ** 'mui^i. G 


J6nathan Sumption’s books 
Pilgrimage, • 1975, and The[Afb 
enslan Cruiade, 1978. ' 




„The . .Ifem^iacyi pf impact ■ in 


■* f' 


f : -V j" V \\ ■ !• 
- ■ -* . 1 1 „ 1. <■ 


I. afePye the dra\rings.-'ilS;ls 
rewarding exhibition . : ' 


• gMPro DONiNrwas formerly 1 Direo- ' * V 

- London. ^ ^ v ^»hfi|te, in Edwa^ Mil^ waS formerly hias- 

th9 edi *or of the 

. poetiy magazine, Green Unes. , ^Smd‘ Rural Society and 


PffiLff /T hOdy’s books inchitfeJ^® 
Barthes: A Consen'qtive . Esiaitv 
1977. •• V 

• John! Warraqk’s books include ^ 
Maria von ‘ Weber, 19^ >: 
Tchaikovsky,. 1975. . •: J ; 

■; Hwo ‘WiuxAM’ji- No Particular-Pit 
to Go was flrst publisHed iMt y®* 


f 



, . -John,: Wliett’s books Iriiehide; j 

; i ’ v'!-..’"-. • •'■’ : . . •' '• ; ' ' r /- ^ V ;r .■ !':• ?' '.•••• 

AiLki - fl, •• r-.- v. -. y:.- s ^:i.vv.V 7 h4-~- 
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‘Political Pilgrims’ 

Sir, - A standard device by which 
the conformist intellectuals of East 
or West deal with irritating dissident 
opinion is to try to overwhelm it 
with a flood of lies. Paul Johnson 
illustrates the technique with his re- 
ference to my “prodigies of 
apologetics ... for the Khmer 
Rouge” (December 25). I have 
stated the facts before in this jour- 
nal, and will do so again, not under 
any illusion that they will be relevant 
to the guardians of the faith. 

My “prodigies of apologetics” dur- 
ing the Pol Pot years consisted of a 
single review-article (Nation, June 
25. 1977), in which E. S. Herman 
and I discussed media manipulation, 
of evidence concerning Indochina. 
With regard to Cambodia, wc re- 
viewed estimates of killings from 
"possibly thousands” (Far Eastern 
Economic Review - when the Pol 
Pot regime fell, the Review estimated 
the population at 8.2 million, well 
above the 1975 level) to millions, 
noting that "it is a fair generalization 
that the larger the number of deaths 
attributed to the Khmer Rouge, and 
the more the US rale is set aside, 
.the lareer the audience that will be 
reached’’. We concluded accurately 
that “we do not know where the 
truth lies amidst these sharply con- 
flicting assessments”. We praised 
Francois Ponchaud's Cainbodge 
annie ziro as “serious and worth 
reading”, noting his “grisly accoum 
of what refugees have reported to 
him about the barbarity of their 
treatment at the hands of the Khmer 
Rouge” and their “brutal practice”. 
Apart from this article, my "pro- 
digies" consisted of letters to several 
journalists ursing that in referring to 
Ponchaud, they pay attention to 
what he wrote rather than relying on 
falsified commentary on his book. 
Ponchaud’s own reaction to the 
totality of my writings on Cambodia 
during the Pol Pot period is given in 
the preface 'to the American edition 
of his book, where he cites our com- 
mendation of it and praises “the re- 
sponsible attitude nnd precision of 
thought" shown in my writings on 
Cambodia. Note that I am referring 
to the American edition,* not the 
simultaneous British edition, where 
these passages are eliminated and 
replaced by some remarkable lies, 
which have since been widely re- 
peated: the two prefaces are dated the 
same day and the British edition is 
unavailable in the United States, 
where the lies would have been im- 
mediately exposed. 

Subsequently,. Herman and I de- 
voted a chapter .to Cambodia in 
volume II of -our Political Economy 
of Human Rights (1979), We began 
bv pointing out that '‘there is no 
difficulty in documenting major atro- 
cities and oppression, primarily from 
the reports of refugees’’ ana that 
'Ihe record of atrocities In Cambodia 
is substantial and often gruesome", 
rontinuing in this vein and noting 
finally that "when the facts are in, ft 
may turn out that the more extreme 
condemnations were In fact correct", 
though, as a matter of simple logic, 
this would "in no way alter the con- 
clusions we have reached on the cen- 
tral question addressed here: how 
th *; available facts were selected, 
modified, or sometimes Invented- to 
create a. certain image offered to .the 
general population”. 

■ The reason for the campaign of 
lies is that We documented a vast 
amount of fabrication of evidence, 
ana contrasted widely publicised 
allegations with the quite different * 
analysis of United States goyerrtme{it 
specialist - who ; could harfily have 
oeen accused of being pro-Pol Pot in 
me ! period under review 1 (largely 
ryr V »' *mcc data about the later 
period was . sparse at the time we 
.wrote) and whose analyses in retros- 
P* ct appear- to have been fairly accu- 
rate, - The ' context was extensive 
documentation of- how.'the maiq- 
f.jJP '.intelligentsia- suppressed or 
jyjpfratj. the crimes or their own 
JJw* 'during the; Same period." Tttis 


Ihosc of their own slates - a phe- 
nomenon Lhat is, incidentally, far 
more significant and widespread than 
the delusions about so-called “social- 
ist ” states that Johnson discusses, and 
correspondingly quite generally 
evaded. Hence the resort to the 
familiar technique that Johnson, 
among others, adopts. 

NOAM CHOMSKY. 


Department of Linguistics 3nd Phi- 
losophy, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 02139. 


®nemy while conc^ajjng or justifying 


‘Hollywood’s 

Vietnam’ 

Sir, - Poor Mr Adair (Letters, 
December 18). What can be done to 
console him? Not only does he get 
an unfavourable review from me 
(December 4), but now Variety, the 
trade publication of the US enter- 
tainment industry, has given him a 
two-column headline: “Anti- 

American Gilbert Adair's ‘Vietnam’ 
Book Laden with Error". The work. 
Variety writes, is “a poorly resear- 
ched, frankly anti-American tract” in 
which “factual errors abound"; much 
of its comment is “irrelevant”; and 
“even the most patient reader is like- 

S ' to toss the book aside in exaspera- 
on”. All of which will no doubt 
convince Mr Adair that America is 
an evil place indeed, bombing 
Hanoi, criticizing his book. There 
seems to be no end of it. 

Try as I may, I find almost no- 
thing coherent enough to debate in 
either Mr Adair's letter or that of his 
supporter Mr Callaghan. I have the 
sad suspicion that both are profound- 
ly non-political people, who, a de- 
cade or so ago perhaps, had a re- 
velation of the Antichrist - Amerika\ 
Since they have no predisposition to 
the empirical examination of new 
evidence, and since such a holistic 
revelation doesn’t come along that 
often, after ail, they arc likely to 
ding to ft for life. 

Mr Callaghan’s warning that 
“Vietnam is still too close for even 
the most detached historians to con- 
template . . . with any objective cer- 
tainty’’ is entertaining. That's right, 
Mr Callaghan. I made ft all up; boat 
people, Pol Pot's liquidations, the 
Vietnam Gulag, Vietnam's invasions 
of Cambodia and Laos. His refusal 
to contemplate anything derogatory 
about Hanoi (he certainly is wide 
open to anything favourable) is re- 
miniscent of the extreme reluctance 
of certain people to entertain the 
notion that Joseph Stalin, for exam- 
ple, might be a bad person - until of 
course, be was denounced by Khrush- 
chev. Mr Callaghan will be horrified 
to hear that “revisionism" on Viet- 
nam is proceeding in America at & 
most appalling rate, some of the 
most celebrated defenders of Hanoi 
having simply recanted. 

Mr Adair's characterization of nte 
as "extreme right-wing’ 1 is piquant, 
as if I were Charles Matures or 
Alfred Rosenberg (does Mr Adair 
know these names?). In fact, I am 
aboilt as right-wing as George 
Orwell. If I plead guilty to anything, 
it is ,to a deep conviction that West- 
ern society has values 'worth 'defend- 
ing - a conviction I pm not certain 
Mr Adair or Mr Callaghan share. I 
suspect, whatever their reasons may 
be, that they are estranged, not only 
from America, but from Western 
society as a whole. The reason for 
their particular . animus against the 
United States is not difficult to loc- 
ate: it is the leading military power 
of the West. • 

Welf, we Americans hayq beep an -- 
emotiqnal, headstrong people, Mr 
Adair, sending our armies hither and 
yon around the jglobe *-i to Britain (in . 
1942), . to France, to Berlin, to 
Korea, to Vietnam - always with the 
fencifyi, perhaps quite, mistaken no- 
■ tidn that we were helping, -in : the 
words'! of John Kennedy i fto assure 
the survival and the success of 
liberty”.. 

We-might .not' do . it fort ver, I| Mr, 
Adair lives long enough ht might see 
a ^vorld free of the influence pi these 
tfazed Americans, I leave ! him free 
tp speculate as to , .whose, influence' 


will replace theirs. A glance east- 
ward in Poland might give him an 
inkling, but we should not be too 
hasty. Perhaps the era or universal 
peace and brotherhood will arrive. 
Perhaps the lion will lie down with 
the lamb. 

RICHARD GRENIER. 

Apt 19A, 20n East 71st Street, 
New York. NY 10021. 

B. Traven 

Sir, - Savkar Altincl (December 
18) perpetrates at the same time an 
unnecessary complication and an 
unjustified simplification of the 
mystery of the writer B. Traven in 
the review of his novel 77ie Carreta - 
which was incidentally first published 
in this country as long ago as 1936. 

ft is misleading to say that Will 
Wyatt and his BBC researchers have 
been "able to identify him as one 
Otto Wicnecke, who nad an earlier 
career as an actor and anarchist in 
Germany under the name of ’Ret 
Marut’ before leaving Europe for 
good in the 1920s to start a new life 
os a novelist on the other side of (he 
Atlantic”, The surname of the real 
person whom Wyatt has identified 
with both Marut and Traven is 
actually Feige, since his father Adolf 
Felge married his mother Hormina 
Wienecke a few months after his 
birth. He was always called Otto 
Feige, and used his mother's maiden 
name only later as one of his many 
pseudonyms. 

On the- other hand, it should 
be said that, despite the brilliant 
investigations of Wyatt and his 
colleagues (and their predecessors), 
there is still no conclusive proof of 
the multiple identification, and there 
are still awkward gaps between the 
disappearance of Feige in 1904 and 
the appearance of Marut in 1907 and 
between the disappearance of . Marut 
in 1924 and the appearance of 
Traven in Mexico in 1925. Perhaps 
'Something more definite will emerge 
in time for the centenary of his birth 
on February 23, 1982, but it seems 
unlikely. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 

134 Northumberland Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

‘Crystal Vision’ 

Sir, - Reviewing Gilbert Sorren- 
tino’s Crystal Vision (December :4) f 
Valentine Cunningham writes: “Stor- 
ies pack Crystal Vision ; each of its 
chapters encloses a narrative, a Ac- 
tion, a dream, obsession or fantasy.” 
True enough. What the. review does 
not note is that the seventy-eight 
chapters of Sorrenlino's book corre- 
late- with the seventy-eight cards of 
the Tarqt pack. The first twenty-two 
chapters go through the twenty-two 
Trumps Major in order, with The 
Fool (0) inserted between Judgment 


(20)’and The World (21) in the man- 
ner described by A. E, Waite in his 
Pictorial Key to the Tarot. The re- 
maining fifty-six chapters go through 
the four suits of the pack: Wands, 


Sir Charles ■ Harding Firth (1857- 
1936), Regius Professor of Modem 
History at Oxford, 19Q4-25: 
whereabouts of any letters and 
papers, apart from those < in the . 


- Bodleian; for a study of. the histor- 
, ical profession in England. • 

• 1 J. iP. Kenyqti.' 

, Department Of Modern History. 
" ■ Urtiversity of St Andrews, Fife. 


. . ogy In preparation. : .".! 

. Hilary Rubinstein. 

61 Clarendon Road, London ^11, 

• 1 ' . , ! ; •' ' . : _• 

George Ives ; (1867^1950)/ jiqet and 
; penologist; arty information ebn- 
.0 cefnlng possible representatives of 
’ his literety estate. : - , £..* . 

’ • ’ J. Johd Stoke?* , 

Department qf English'; University 
i\ olVfanyick^Cqyenfry'CV47AL.; 


Cups. Swords, and Pentodes. The 
“narrative, fiction, dream, obsession 
or fantasy" of each chapter is in- 
spired by niul/or tropes with the im- 
age on tnc corresponding Tarot card. 
Since the Trumps Major and the suit 
cards arc known as the Greater and 
(he Lesser Arcana, respectively, it is 
not surprising that, as Cunningham 
writes, b Arcanic is one of the Arab's 
favourite vocables;" and given Sor- 
rentino’s oblique way with his 
sources, neither is it surprising that 
(Cunningham again) ‘ his, and our, 
arcana arc just too frequently nut 
. . . lucidlfied 

1 am not suggesting that a reading 
of Sorrcntinn's hook in ihc light of 
its Tarot connection (I haven't done 
such a reading) and the text’s nag- 
ging self-reference (which Cunning- 
ham notices) would turn up a pat 
“meaning" that would enable us 
finally to expound and neatly to 
catalogue the work. I do think such 
a reading would reveal that the hook 
has more order and less jumble than 
your reviewer implies. Sorrentino is 
one of the maddest post-modern 
Tabulators, but lie is also one of the 
most methodical. 

LOUIS MACKEY. 

Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, Austin. 
Texas 78712. 

Women and 
Pornography 

. Sir, - In seeking to make light of a 
serious issue. J. G. Weighltnan 
(January 1) has brought the full 
weight of his intellect to bear upon a 
joke. Our logo, the steam iron. Is 
not a “subconscious relapse’’. Were 
Professor Weight man more of an 
active participant in domestic labour, 
he would not fail to understand the 

K un. Were he to think more serious- 
J about feminism, perhaps lie would 
riot fail tp understand the metaphor, 
that our chains can be forged again 
as weapons - ploughshares into 
swords, if you like. 

ROS DE LANEROLLE. 
Women's Press, 124 Shoreditch 
High Street; London El 6JE. - 

Sir, - "Is it too much to .hope" 

i Jane Aiken Hodge, Letters, January 
5) that under its new regime yoiir 
paper will give significant books ab- 
out pornography to pomograpbers 
for review? 

KEITH WALKER. 

Flat N, 51 Guilford Street, Lon- 
don WC1. 

Charles I’s 
Executioner 

Sir, - I wonder if, during the 
course of all the archival research of 
the last thirty ‘ yeats, any of your 
readers . have turned up any clues as' 
to the Jdentfty of the man who be- 
headed Charles I? 

. • According to a correspondent in 
.the Gentleman's Magazine In 1767 

Information, please 

Bernardo. Neri , sixteenth-century 
Florentine and member 6f an embas- 
sy sent to Portugal by the Grand 
Duke Cosimo I of Tuscany (1569- 
71); any relevant information;' for 
„ a biography * of Fomfto Mendes 
. Finto (1510-B3). . 

V Rebecca Catz. ■ 

■, 300 South El Gamlno Drive, Beverly 
.■ mis/Cqlifornla 90212. ■ 

Thomas ■ P. . : Puttick l and ■ Wllljarn S, '■ 
' Simpson, first proprietors of; the; 
London auction firtn. Puttick & 

. SimpSon. at 191 Piccadilly, 1846-59, 
at 4/ Leicester Square, 1859*3937: ' 

• adv. blogfaphjcal information about 
, . them ahd subsequent owners during 
' * these penods; correspondence , pap- 
. era, Jegal.br business records; for fi - 
historical introduction to a study of 
. their, 'many . sales' ..of './musical ‘ 
’materials.-/ -■ " >• 

■ i /TBtoMpJoyer.;.;, 


(Vol 37, pp 548-49) a certain Wil- 
liam Walker confessed on his death- 
bed in 1700 to being the executioner. 
Such respectable authorities as the 


Dictionary of National Biography 
and C. v. Wedgwood (in The Trial of 
Charles f, 1964) claim that Charles 
was beheaded by the common hang- 
man. Richard Brandon. Their evi- 
dence includes statements made in 
tracts published at the time of Bran- 
don's death later in 1649, and allega- 
tions made by defence witnesses in 
the trial in 1660 of William Hulet, 
supposedly the assistant at Charles’s 
execution; but there is equally auth- 
oritative contemporary evidence that 
Brandon refuscil the job. Moreover, 
at Mulct's trial, one of the witnesses, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nelson, claimed 
that the man who beheaded Charles 
was named Walker. 

Amongst a number of people sug- 

S :5ted as the real executioner was 
e journalist Henry Walker. The 
William Walker who made the 
deathbed confession was Henry’s 
brother. Even apart from William's 
deathbed confession, Henry. « busy- 
body scribbler, seems less plausible 
ns an executioner than William, who 
was a sergeant in the New Model 
Army ana confidential secretary to 
John Lambert. It is known that the 
Parliamentarian leaders tried to re- 
cruit executioners from amongst the 
army sergeants: Hulet, the assistant 
executioner, was himself an army 
sergeant, and was apparently so ner- 
vous during the execution that, after 
the beheading, when he had to hold 
aloft Charles & head, he dropped it 
on the hoards. There seems no 
reason why, if Brandon was the 
headsman, he should not have em- 
ployed one of his regular assistants; 
nor, since Brandon’s deportment, and 
even his technique with an axe, were 
perfectly familiar to the execution- 
going public - he had previously be- 
headed both Strafford and Laud - 
why he should have incommoded 
himself. .with the mask! wig and false 
beard that the executioner wore on 
this occasion. '. 

In all that I have read concerning 
the executioner’s identity, I have 
never seen William Walker’s death- 
bed confession discussed. 

Incidentally, according to Qpeen 
Henrietta Marie’s chaplain,’ the 
headsman "was said to be a minister 1 ’ 
(ouoted in J. G. Muddlmnn’s Trial 
of King Charles the First, 1928), Hen ry 
Walker - had as a young man been 
ordained a deacon, but was- after- 
wards suspended, and his sacerdotal 
character cannot have been widely- 
known.. His brother William was a, 
man of considerable education - the' 
mathematical papers he left at his 
death were written in Latin (see 
Gentleman's Magazine, Vol -38, p 10) 
- and as a man of education may 
well have acted as a regimental 
preacher in. the army; equally the 
term “minister’' migMr m seven- 
teenth-century usage, - refer to , his 
employment by, Lambert! 

JOFiN SCHELLENBERGER. ' 

. 60 SI Barnabas Road. Cambridge !■' 


Conrad Russell (1878-1947); wherer 
abouts of any letters written by him; 
for a Collected edition. 

Georgiana Blakisto'h. . 
6 Markham Square, London SW3. 

Couniess Russell, formerly Countess 
yon Amlm, Elizabeth of. Elizabeth 
dud her-' German Garden: copies 
sought of h Ar daughter L|e net’s 
biography of hef mother, published. 


under the pseudonym “Leslie. de' ; 
Cbarms’Y and “Bbzabetb’s’^towa 
• autobiography, Alf Vit Dogs Tit' my 

. Life.' . Penelope Mbrtjn^er.." 

; .The. Old Post- Office,- Chas'fleton,; 
Mofeton'-in-Marsh, "“Gloucester- 
shire. ( ?*',■ , 

Sfr. Shehtqn Thfitnas, Governor --and 
C-M-C oftbe Sfroits Settlemehts'qrid 
. . High. iCfommlsatoner for . the Malay 
States (1934-42): .any significant 
.material ..or ' jfeicsonol recollections;'. 
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The Midwestern muse 

T* T7T " w ffl ! urc '. s u s, «P in B spirit- where rivi 

By Harold Beaver No ,e ,s 11 ,,unce - a m d ™M* d by anathema". 

1 A Petrification, a solid jclly^T^sclf- * iomers ” * 

RONALD PRIME* U: A _ , . . .. . contammeni. grew up: 

Beyond “Spoon River" P „ w,1lch CJnn,,! u fJ t om p* r « is ‘ 

The Legacy of Edgar Lee Masters ?/ 8« ou ' nf '‘self, or took upon itself. '* 

l\l% University of Texas Press. M " h " eSC “ ped from & 

0 292 70731 2 He has soared up, and can look 

— — “ down . . . " 

«•¥>»,„ n :„ h . ■ l. We are asked to respond to this 

me nignt is the prairie's odeum,” ■’hcl'cyan mumbo-jumbo as an ecsta- 
sang Edgar Lee Musters in J941, breakthrough, even (as "the 

It is the churchyard's rune. rhythm of three bars changed to the 

m night is the pc:ice of sJeeping herds W”" 1 ,? f * bur bars") a kind of 
Near falling Concord Church that stands sc " erz P • These may be notes for a 
a nnn above the prairie lands. poem, but they have not been fused 

T” Br ®, ® something ludicrous about ? r slra ' ned *° an exultant syncopa- 
Jhat odeum" ancf singular "rune", ! on .“ “ ‘expiring flash", as he calls 
turning to a “ruin”, above the flli- in BnoIher awkwardly bastard 
nois prairie. Though minimally en- phrasc ' 

hS™ S"'“ r Ronald Primcmi'. 


where given way to “satire and 
anathema . “Budding Virgils and 
Homers were nipped, hut Juvenals 


mind and vision that tried to commit eDiornmm 0 »u 
America to the beauty and the In ? ?“ C parts scu D[ W u , 
rationalism of Hellas.” The rebirth ™iLlle??R, ntfl J ®5i V 
of the Greek spirit, based on loving press his hatred ' f? r a ^ DKiy d n 
democracy, was to bond a nation 

«£ ™. b So Ut ^r 

s e%3e - *° - - , a:® 


Or gel oul nf iiself, or took upon itself. 
M.in has escaped from inis deep 

He has soared up, and ^can^look 


For resistance, not to say revolu- 
tion, is outlawed in America. Free 
^” ne i “ nd . P rot cs(ers 


■ — -M.im.ii, PIIU piUICSlCiS 

catalepsy: ' " 1 f us, . steal through the interplexus 

He has soared up, and can look thin g s forbidden. To do that 

down ..." they must pick words which de- 
Wc are asked to respond to this . th ® Mjne or which are re- 

ShcJleyan mumbo-jumbo as an ecsta- 8 a *, ded by them as mere poetrv 

tic breakthrough, even (as "the ?£ d P ] f n ,° dangerous moment. AU 

rhythm of three bars changed to the ,D,S r fts happened in America, and 
rhythm of four bars”) a kind of 5}g3. of 11 s *nce Whitman died, 
"scherzo". These may be notes for a (1937 > 

but they have not been fused That is why Masters had it in fnr 
or strained to an exultant svncoDB- Mark Twain, whn HhnnH^ _. r 


re,i S ion - without ( pace 
baseball; common games even. The 

UMhemef* ^ P " ffed his po P u| - 


—Hf i 

It was the Kansas author fJ 
The New World, too, with neither myths Jto™ of MrUer - b 1 ' 

With no traditions save those oMhe wfl ° had firsI created a^fom B ‘ 

s^isriSS 

ras--*— -sc. 


rhythm even, {fasten aJ| S his life RunalcI Pnmetiu's vocabulary 
afreefed the pannehc of a maror P 10 0 ..*l ls author's in its incompe- 
poet. His early success with Spoon SSL' Musters’ prairie poems are 
T* v *r 4"*dsp ( l915 ) clearly went* SP f ^ 8ra JL hs °. f l . he countryside” he 
to his head. TTifs Chicago lawyer in wr,te ®* penetrating to the hidden 
his concern for the disintegration of 525 ,n * ° L f ,\ he , mystic”. Detail is 


or strained to „ exob m^copa- Mai MS [X SJ&LS £ £ 

t on - an expmng flash", as he rails tive Missouri for Connecticut wh« 

phriJc an ° ,her ‘ WkWardly ta5,a " 1 S? d lh ' **» .iSX 

5S?E; , Wh k 0 pla -S ed the Philistine 
Runuld Primcau's vocabulary "hw 8I1 l made 

matches his author’s in its incorn^ hSLn h foll . i = s of t 

tencc. Musters’ prairie poems are cated ■ . hen L ta S e suff b- 

photographs of the countryside” he inolnri™« K sp,nl f' tho « mute 
-rites? ^penetrating tS Sf hlAtS ?* lilons of .">= Midwest 


Msasa K-sg® 

tSSsS^M 

0 & 5 BBS 3 (^jSSSC 


Ul mem nas been much read “ : : . “ ut Iac vaiuc ot these based "In «ni*. , was M acKaU’s Creek Anthnlntn , “T,.,. .lL vis,u “ 

He was shrugged aside iust n« arrcste d images is never questioned thenlnou A„, Sp i e ”® w England idea of eDitanhs nG ^ ^ P r ose-wri 

JJcliel Lindsay, whom he hafled Is o°«* , ] al 5f^ nt was Masters a Don i£nce of^Sta^ “TS* "if mo nologu« P S{Sken b? tSdS22l f f 

=5«.-.si.iSs Sr 

hcfld _, crnm mcd with Goethe SS?. . ,n the spirit of Greece? To - 
?h h p e i^fi nd B /? Wning) {n defianc e of was ^“ his Predisposition T)t • . 

ss "ssas slotting against deoravitv 

saroToja? pub,,!hed in depravity 

Most of the unpublished manu- equated with 

senpts and drafts of published poems rSute 3 rSSIh ? r uitimfltel y 
have been aathered tn ^, but i.? ernard Guffey's charae in 


pmwncy ana corruption. His her 
were not the nouveue vague of Bu ■ 
or visionary poets so much ad,’ 
pro^writera: Sherwood Artten 
of Winesburg, Ohio (1919). Sindr 
Lewis of Main Street (1920) u] • 
Thornton Wilder of Oar W 


vciiiury. Mis Tina 'V - * mouernism'"/ — “ — ^ i 

pub,,!hed id MKfiaia — . . 

t a nd f drafts o^p^blSi i-Stuu 1 'BemaS’Sy^ 8 “^ ma,e )5 St ephen Fender 

been nthered in the hfistere r*. rs7™„, D s charge in 


led to restore Mastered rpmtib»;iL ^ dul1, iremendously earru- 

“beyond Spoon River. It Is an unhm th^tnfilS T holly U ne ' 1,| ghtenld by 
graffil®. That mixture of half-baked mLShS T anddramat 'c resili- 
j)hrlosophy and drearily provincial ^ h h h d marked s P°°n River. 1 ' 
egotism wili not attract many new „ 

Thef e will always be those «,.**£****“■ Punched his poems as 
p ^ netrat ® , af l«asi as far as t0 > nt erpret and memorialize 

?P°W *w of 1924. But I o s and Bie countiy which bad 
this entica m do n 1 inven so mam> hi-u— .. ii i._j “ Daa 


DAVID S. REYNOLDS: 
fjlth Ip Fiction 

rote £ m A r K 0f Reli ® 0US Lit ™- 
£15% Harvard University Press. 
0 674 73901 9 


nia^ ism? Univeraa bsm - before^T’ic Say whieh alJ emative he favoured 
persuaded by hS " ® ny “? his i ud ^ ent “ 

orthodox doctrinirif oredSSPJ^ lo be tnis,Bt ^ On the 

and total depravity ReEjS?!" n" 0 ^ 11 case of Mana Monk,s ^ 
his love huHu^S ^closures (1836), which alleged S 
‘free and sovereign grace* nLn^ ! "i” ,n fanticide in the baseoi 
last marries HamePa^ Bt a Mont « a l nunnery, and n 

Congregationalist minister"^ omeaa shown to be an imposture after > 

same teatureran S rfSL^i 11 ? 6 su ^ pnsi "8^ belatetTinquiry, k 

novels written against the Mar »a Monk had not toH 

In The Reco/EL n^ r the J BXa ct truth, she had at ^ 
Anderson mjwj\ xjJL... «?/ Jotham produced a fictional satire on (it 

gion . By the same lest, the h 

into/* nf fiu zru w u 


"‘ ,r wwr or iyz4. Bur ^ J flllu m country which had 

2fliiftaH C 5l-iE l,de ■ scems hlmseIf to be n so „ man y distinguished men to 
afflicted with a tin ear. $£?' n ■ He himseff memorialized 

Take "Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- Irold el? nf a ? d X aBhe! ..f 1 ’ ndsay as up- 
phony and the King Cobra" ( 19 $) h^ri JLn spmtual America (bat 
presented as an reou^ i,^ t0 .. ao "^P«ialized" 

where does the critic wlnci at the Shlr J f, “ so ^ of liberty", 
sheer intransigence of the images: £?- ™ a JL eria,is ! n and its 




flrtsr'w H=nr y wi e ,Th™ 


a . — . uig Mine test, me n 

tocots of the Elders of Zion could I 
described as a fictional satire c 
Judaism. 


Yet Masters launched his no pm 5 Rc ^^ == ^^ ======= * Anderson (1824) HenruWnrp tf" u W p r° daced a fictional satire on i 

SSCfsSS gasg^aa « d as a ^ - 

reDuHJ en ii«f y l0 .J 0 “Dperialized" selectivechronolocv ovpl^nn 1, ,n i fl tlm? 1 ’ J ? tham de cWs with^ a cer- ° f American liferaiure and culiar 

S5&J if, “ so ^ of liberty", of American reliffi*^ ^ orks J nsouc,ance * “ II would take too ! e ““f lear " to tell n fiction fhn 

onothered by materialism and its between the RbJ^, 0 !! 8 Bclion written much room to detail the progress nf e * 1° his defence though ilia 

mercantile bureaucracy, had every War. One serio^ reader^lj ]H h ^ eXperionce at this time”. 8 ^ be saWthal the sheer amount of 

been fifif $2? fJ JS 

dmihiinn its i J. UI there is no armimi 


-- _ 1 1 nu me DO 

Romantic leanings »SS}ES d : 

- ° „!H r n Reynolds divides Amend 

■n n ■ '■ ' arB esse ntfally poets, who write ro ra!£ S ? ct on ,n |° sevea catCgori 

gjlRugert Christiansen ^KSUilgSk 


~~r — ** w ‘“*» 11 progress of L . . viciciire, inougn, n m 
my experience at this time”. be said thal the sheer amount of 

Perhaps Calvinist doerrin#. u,n„ » material would make it hard /qr « 
insubstantial, except in the infrirLfS t0 discrimina te in every’ case, 
arguments of Jonathan EdwaS? 8 ? a 0n ? eme , r 8® with an arresting an 
be* made the sfoff of S 8 ’ !° ment ’ P“«ing it all toaethflW 
mank. ■ , UU P 1 fiction, or numerous nlnr ci.mmarL 
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ROGER ASSELINEAUi 

JBPr- fmm tt&M £2 fe££ sequel 

1 ’ ’ 1 ■ , jowmey”, and A Streetcar Mamed De- time as thev? came^to 5 jH? 1 Bv Pefpr 1 Cam Even if they did, 1 

ui... L _, , .. J • s,re 7 mllowuig the slimmest of mn. different in .^ m _..A° , mak ? Httle D J "Cter Kemp some way from displi 

-SLisa^^ aSss iae*- ** * n ™ 


roan*. fiS „™“ b .. ro : 

can become embarrassing - “there S iK^ es, .v throu f h fic,ion «pos- 

T ny e kinds of hu mor as there varioJs SfrfS £ * wea ^««s of 
0 « shades of color in a rainbow' IS* fMsdan rianonitaailons, to 

The first half of the h„„ t rtThu ,.?.^. _ c " °P“° d « la the 


go oa paying attention’ to 'hn^ 11 Jf 16 reader with unasslmllable. del 
behaviour at the expense of h u* al J easf P resents a mass of data 

heal motivation. Refolds di sn M ' "’’^“ronger-mtaded onto can 


corned «£ W,»T 

second meanders through Dreiser’# DeMille The cHet *i y ^ eci *-B> 

hdre 6 ’ OhitT tbe k fns ‘ Wines ‘ see, H s t0 b® that American “SSJ 
There Is nothing much to arsue Jtth tradition dS™ mode, a 


x 

Even if they did, he would still 
me way from displaying that it 


m the book’s moral crudities (f 
Polk tries to argue 'away) at# 
stylistic crudities fiyhidi he dow 
All !too. obviously a sequel to Sort 


• ' ca>w a ..American Re- •wuai .pase 
Haissanei.i 1 ■ : " , demallsm. / 

fwSe'aSBiHf ^wstSA^ SaS’-asas 


Sle ’ Sfwally regarded. M £ 
ft..-: btovt Simple-minded - 
x ^y “® ma i°r wo 1 in the 

SSSSSS a Povterful and 


"e™. uy a coarse sraaruioxir ; 
indigenous to Hollywood thao:- 
napatawpha County. Snapping 
her ,, touch6”s and “Oh C 3 od rt s l 

SSSL 


ano renso". ■- rerana. 
in -some chrpmipm-p| 
■ A considerable P^rt of 


v a ^i°Ur, (So much for nai.^u... tiM#* PfrusaLof the text - and Professor Polk- should take'. 

US Origins and Hrafto' :• 
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Illuminating the universe 
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By Redmond O’Hanlon 


IVAN TOLSTOY: 

James Clerk Maxwell 
A Biography 

I83pp Edinburgh: Canongate. £9.95. 

Q 86241 010 X ■ 

It was really a frog that kicked the 
old world of physics to pieces. In one 
reversed leap, me skinned right back 
leg of Rana Latastei, contracting as a 
result of discharge from an electric 
machine in Galvani’s laboratory, sig- 
nalled the end of the visual, literary- 
theological physics whereby the ’ 
commonsensical concerns of man and 
his geometer God had once been 
obviously applicable to a contained 
cosmos. The very odd and hitherto 
neglected man who. above all others, 
brought about the revolution whose 
imagination set limits to Newton's 
universe and provided the theoretical 
stimulus of Einstein’s, is the elusive 
subject of this small but impressive 
biography. 

James Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879), 
with an early choice of researches 
which he never thereafter aban- 
doned, conducted his first experi- 
ment when he was two years old. 
Beginning his investigation into op- 
tics, he was characteristically bold in 
the announcement of his first result. 
Placing his plate at an angle to the 
lines of light radiating through the 
window into his bedroom, he dis- 
covered a bright spot to be dancing 
across the walls at his command! 
“It’s the sun” he cried. “I got it with 
the tin plater 

Bom into the Scottish landed gen- 
try, the only son of middle-aged 
parents who doted on him and 
recorded his every precocious move 
with delight, he always had abundant 
opportunities for exploration. His 
interest in classical mechanics began 
early: "He is a very happy man”, his 
mother wrote to her sister, “he has 
great work with doors, locks, keys, 
etc., and 'show me’ how it doos’ Is 
never out of his mouth... .As to the 
bells, they will not rust; he stands 
sentry in the kitchen, and Mag runs 
thro the house ringing them all by 
turns, or he rings, ana sends Bessy 
to see and shout to let him know, 
and he drags papa all over to show 
Him the holes where the wires go 
through.’’ 

But the small disadvantages of 
privilege soon become apparent, too. 
His father, a good, kina, dilettante 
inventor with an aristocratic indiffor- 
ence to appearances and a Calvinist 
belief in an. honest declaration of 
ninction and purpose, who liked to 
design all the objects that he used, 
from his own trousers to his own 
house, proudly sent his son to the 
Edinburgh Academy, in a sensible, 
quasi-Indestructible, wholly app alling 
pair of square-toed boots with pat- 1 
®nt, reinforced bronze clasps, start- 
Lmgiv at variance with the current 
fashion amongst conformist school- 
boys, and, indeed, so deeply .original 
8* to be unlike any other footwear 
• seen since man began to. make pic- 
torial recoids of himself. • 1 

The 'long, years of persecution by 
nis contemporaries began; and he 
- a speech impediment ! 
wmcii he never outgrew, lapsing into . 
cppotic statements” whenever he , 
was Ill-at-ease, his thought apparent- , 
ly outpacing his words. But he also 
dB ve[°pcd two lines of defence 
which, equally, never deserted him. 1 
W ttBd . up by his rage as he was 1 
oumed, .ftnd gagged by his own in- { 
^H^rence under stress, he would re- • I 
.•collect., his -.emotions in controlled : i 
m 2®— 5 0tr approaching tranquil- j 
itty and, opce he. had escaped, would ' - 1 
£i!?5 a J ut ? hls muscled opponents In' . I 
humorous pOems, juvenilia ■ ' i 
32® fljen distributed as broad- : i 
sheets. Partly, as a . result of the exer- i 
ase he, was top of hi* class Ip English' \ 
«? a 8 before his talent for tnathema-.- .] 
■ nra became ■ obvious; I and he also 1 
found that bis. personal time, and < 
sppee began ,to ' empty of practical ' I 
=.aub]ra and demand to ^ be- filled: i 
-i ™h pthor Hpes rif thought. . ■, .. . 

Motherlei frcim the age of seven./ 
aimdsr.frfendless 1 « school; he turned ' 
r tor' ikwiforC to the self-qortfhinid, : . 
. mer&peutjc, ; ordered' and. provable: :• 

• : ' : ; Yl f :■* 


truths of geometry. And he dis- 
covered. to his delight, that the great 
artificial game, whose rules had been 
so intricately constructed over Iweniv- 
three centuries, was absurdly easy 
to play. He could see the dance oi 
moving figures in hypothetical space 
as clearly as the sunspot on his own 
nursery wall. His life was trans- 
formed. 

In June, 1844, he writes to his 
rather *‘I have made a tetrahedron, a 
dodecahedron, and two other hed- 
rons whose names I don’t know”; at 
fourteen, besides reading Hobbes 
Hie is marginally outclassed here by 
Einstein, who at thirteen had mas- 
tered Kant’s Critique of Pitre 
Reason) he had produced his first 
piece of original research, a discus- 
sion of ovals in which he successfully 


ety of Edinburgh, and his method of Butler (It 
constructing the requisite curves was memberei 
judged to be simpler than the us ... w 
scheme used by Descartes. His offi- acknowlci 
cial career had begun. the undei 

In the holidays he would retreat to cven then 
his laboratory in the family home at he WflS “ 
Glcnlair: beginner I 

I have regularly set up shop now jfhe^Hw 
above the wash-house at the gate, would be 
In a garret. I have an old door set band to \ 
on two barrels, and two chairs, of enlarge t! 
which one is safe, and a skylight ledae” 
above, which will slide up and . 

down. He bei 

On the door (or table) there is a £E° sdes >, 
lot of bowls, jugs, plates, jam pin , V and 
Uajs] etc. containing water, salt, ter"™ p ,* 1 
soda, sulphunc acid, blue vitriol, J. a “ l t n 
plumbago ore; also broken glass, a “ nt > 
iron, and copper wire, copper and 810 apIe ‘ 
zinc plate, bee’s wax, sealing wax, ®° fc ? “, av ^ 
clay, rosin, charcoal, a lens, a sa v a f ts } 
Smee’s Galvanic apparatus, and a ^SHtlngal 
countless variety ot little beetles, l ust outsil 
spiders and wood lice, which fall | Way eve 
into the different liquids and Fj? rce nov 
.poison themselves. I intend to get r 1 ?'. “ ! 
up some more galvanism in jam ra501Dn - 
pigs. . . . First, I thought a beetle Maxwel 
was a good conductor, so I embed- every nigh 
ded one in wax (not at all cruel, lining Ws 
because I slew him in boiling water tion whic 
in which he never kicked), leaving modem o 
his back out; but he would not his explan 
do. . . , contributii 

July 6. To-day I have set on to the a ? d 
coppering of the jam pig which I DJ* fffi 11 m * 
polished yestenlay. I have stuck in "? un L P 
the wires better than ever, and it is m “Ha n ics 
going on at a great rate, being a [? utll,e , br 
• rainy day, and the skylight shut als maim 
and a smell of hydrogen gas. I $oc^°r 01 
have left it for an hour to read i 855 hB 81 
Poisson, as I am pleased with him bB 8® 1 10 

today He tells lies about the 

way people make barometers, etc. jyjijjjj 

Maxwell had already developed his the 1 unlvet 
own creative methods of problem- redeem sp 
solving ("I did not find the impedi- ma ke elec 
ment till I had dreamt over it proper- phenoraen 
ly, which I consider the best mode of experience 


■L l ' MUM dl/VIhl 

“When at table he often, seemed ab- 
stracted from what was going on, 
being absorbed in .observing the 
effects of refracted light in the fing- 
er-glasses, or |n trying some expert-' 


er-glasses, dr |n trying some expert-' 
ment frith Hlg eyes - Seeing around a! 
comer, ' ; making Invisible stereo- 
scopes, and the like.” Cambridge 
was clearly the place for such a man. 

So after three years at Edinburgh 
University, Maxwell transferred to- 
Peterhouse, ,and then, to Trinity in 
search of the. best mathematical 
training.. which the English-speaking 
World . appeared to offer,’ The quell- 
fi cation is neCessaryj bwAuse it then 
seimed (hat the centre of matheina- 
Ucal research might be jn danger of 
mpylng to ,the : Continent, to Ger- 
many (Bessel; Gauss), to Switzerland 

g iiler, the pemouillfe) or fo Frahoe. 
ost imprestiv* of All - Lagrange, 
place, : Poisson, Cauchy, Fourier, 
Fresnel).: Btit it was.ieen at: once In: 
Cambridge that. A 'new British stAr 
had arrived. A fellpw Student re- 
members his 'tutor : | : 

; triiking : to me this evening ^bbul' 

( Maxwell w He says ; he is qnques- 
! i f Ion ably ! the •; most extraordutary- 

. . mail be has met -Within ; the .whole . 
• range, pf Ws [experience; he, says- it 


uppcuis impossible for Maxwell lo 
1 think incorrectly on physical sub- 
i jeelx. . . . He looks upon him us a 
grcai genius, with all its ccccntrici- 
I * lcs - a nd prophesies (hat one day 
I he will shine as a light in physical 
: science. ... 

| His rooms festooned with the now 
familiar companions of his thinking, 
from his bits of magnetized steel to 
« his nieces of boiled beetle, he would 
i work with great intensity late into 

■ the niaht, and then from ’'2 to 2.30 
i a.m. he took exercise by running 
i along the upper corridor, down the 
f stairs, along the lower corridor, and 

■ then up the stairs, and so on, until 
’■ la .e inhabitants along his track got up 
t and lay perdus behind their sporting- 

■ doors to have shots at him with 
' boots, hair-brushes, etc., as he 

passed.” But despite his odd habits, 

: his spasmodic speech and his broad 

■ Scots accent, a contemporary, H.M. 

f (later Master of Trinity), re- 

1 membered that “His position nmong 

us ... was unique. He was the one 
acknowledged man of genius among 
the undergraduates. We understood 
i cven then that, though barely of age, 
he was in liis own line of inquiry not a 
beginner but a master. His name was 
already familiar to men of science. 
If he lived, it was certain that he 
would be one of the small but sacred 
. band to whom it would be given lo 
enlarge the bounds of human know- 
ledge." 

He became a member of The 
Apostles; he was Second Wrangler in 
1854: and he was elected to a Fel- 
lowship at Trinity the following year. 

' "I am in great luxury” he wrote to 
1 his aunt, “having but 2 pups., and 
am able to read the Test of the day, 
so I have made a big hole in some 
subjects I wish to know. ... A 
nightingale has taken up his quarters 
just outside my window, ana works 
away every night. He is at it very 
fierce now. At night the owls relieve 
him, softly sighing . after their 
fashion." 

Maxwell, too, worked fiercely 
every night. He published a paper out- 
lining his analysis of colour percep- 
tion which established the basis of 
modern colorimetry and which, like 
his explanation of Saturn's rings, his 
contribution to the theory of fluids 
and solids, or the work which led to 
his claim, with Boltzmann, to be the 
founding father of modem statistical 
mechanics, only now seems of a 
routine brilliance by comparison with 
his mainstream work which suc- 
ceeded or accompanied it. For - in 
1855 he seriously and systematically 
began to develop the mathematical 
mechahlsms which, by 1864, had en- 
abled him to produce bis extraordin- 
ary illumination of the structure of 
the 1 universe; which allowed him to 
redeem space from its emptiness;, to 
make electricity, a quirky group of 
phenomena on the distant margins of 
experience - pointing lodestars, 
amber rods inspirited by cat pelts, the 
lightning-melted ana magnetized 
spoons of a Sheffield merchant - into 
a quantity as fundamental as mass; 
to dethrone absolute measurements 
and absolute times; and to usher In 
the far cosmic framework of our 
modem world as well as ' its near, 
atomic infinities, 

' In the eighteenth century. GalVani 
bad ascribed the kick of tne frog’s 
leg in his Bologna laboratory to 
some kind of biological current; but . 
as Alessandro Volta was to demons- 
trate, he had actually, discovered the 
principle of the batfory .. The leg mus; 
cJe was merely, acting as a fluid layer 
betfreen. two mietals r .and' a com. 
'tbiuous 1 current; rapid 1 be generated 
simply by placing; a damp doth bm 
tween a zinc and a copperplate. .Ttys ; 
discovery jtnade the. ; quantitative' , 
study ’ of ■ currents possible and - K> 
opened ,'the way to the eventual syn- 
thesis Of ; the study 1 of. elediroty. with: 
thAt !of magnetism: iii l82O, : 0rsted - 
place his. cotupass nekt to a. current- ■' 
carrying wir& and. observed the de-> 
flection of its: needle,; Artyrt} Marie . 
Amp&re thert set 'about: measuring: 
ahd calcutetihg; the qfogqette ,fgrce$ j , : 
generated by..’ electric- ctlrrtnts and •.! 
everifoally fofrwiilafed v a 'theojry Which I 



S , i ZJT eS .P C , rk Maxvvelt painted posthumously by R. H. Campbell In 
1929 for the institution of Electrical Engineers, London . On the table is 
Co J l a PP ara f tls ’ designed by Lord Kelvin, with which, in 
1863, the first determination of the value of the ohm in electromagnetic 
units was made by Maxwell himself working with Balfour Stewan and 
■ Fleeming Jenkin. 


even tidily formulated a theoty which! 
led Janies Clerk to describe ■; . 

tym aa| ‘tHevWewtori; 'Of Electricity" I 


This was the foundation of the mod- 
em view, described by Ivan Tolstoy 
with characteristic lucidity and econ- 
omy, that "the magnetic properties 
of matter are due to the action of 
huge numbers of molecular and 
atomic magnets, in which Aubmicro- 
scopic electric currents are perpetually 
flowing in closed circuits, creating 
elementary magnetic fields." Yet it 
electricity generates magnetic forces 
tbe converse, it would seem, should 
also be true - and in the late summer 
and autumn of 1831 Faraday ex- 
perimentally demonstrated the rela- 
tionship: a varying current -in one 
copper loop created a changing 
magnetic field which would induce a 
current In a second loop. So electri- 
cal and magnetic phenomena were 
now practically linked, and in. a per- 
fect symmetry. 

Building mathematically on Fara- 
day’s experimental work, Maxwell 
was driven to conclude in his four- 
part paper “On Physical Lines of 
Force", which appeared In the Philo- 
sophical Magazine for 1861-62 - and 
in forgivably excited italics that 
“ Light consists In the transverse un- 
dulations of the same' medium which 
Is the cause of electric and magnetic 
phenomena". “To few men in the 
world has such an experience been 
vouchsafed" an admiring and envious 
Einstein said of this discovery, arid, 
as P.G. Taft wrote of MaxwellVelij- 
ddatiori of; the Jaws bf electrodyna- 
mics. It remains "One df the most 
splendid monuments ever raised by 
tne genius of a single individual." 

Maxwell knew that there Is no 
particular reason why our brains, 
which have evolved (or. as he would 
have said, been created) to deal with 
the - immediate problems posed by 
our. mundane surroundirigs, should 
be equipped to provide : a true, de- 
scription of natures beyorid the reach 
of our senses: But as he Wrote Ip an 
essay for the Apostles: "That analo- 
gies' appear to exist is Plain in the 
.race , of- things; for all ■ parables, , 
fables, similes, metaphors,., tropes, 
and figures, of- speech ■Are- analogies, 
natural or revealed, artificial 'or Con- 
cealed. . . . Neither is there any quesv 
tkm'-as'to the occurrence- of analogies 
to 1 our minds; They are Aa plenty as 
reasons, not 'to say • blackt>enriesj" 
They certainly remained a$ plenty as 1 
blackberries to tyaxwCH, -''dotted ■ air , 
^his.thlckW9 & ty^bfate^xpld'fa’v' 
lion;: ; : and althbgglri ' , ,‘thei; \whbJ6': - 
framework 6f science, . up/fd Ihe vetyi 
pidnagte .'pf ; ^)iUdfto^>hy” u ‘ 


seemed to him "a dissected model of 
nature, and sometimes a natural 
growth on the inner surface of the 
mind", paradigm after imagined para- 
digm, was used and thep discarded' 
in the remorseless progress of -his 
equations. He suggested I hat space is 
foil of an imponderable fluid that 
cannot be compressed, say, or of 
vortices, or of numberless ball- 


bearings, until, in his last great offi- 
cial synthesis A Treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism (£873) containing the 


four parts “Electrostatics", “Electro- . 
’ kinematics”, “Magneticm” and "Elec- 
tromagnetism" which Maxwell char- 
acteristically insisted should be read 
concurrently, the calculations ore 
allpwed (o stand on their own, and 
even the aether is . only mentioned 
once. 

And these initial calculations^ 
these -apparently impossibly abstract 
equations, this exuberant intellectual . 
archery, also produced such plunder 
as the wireless, the television, -the 
high-energy particle accelerator, and 
the new rules for new games - quAn- . 
'turn mechanics, spedal;. relativity, 

» general relativity. 

' Maxwell became ; Professor of. 
Natural Philosophy at Aberdeen in 
1856 and married the daughter of his 
college Principal in 1858.. "James”, 

6 renounced his atint; “has lived! 
liber to at (he gate of heaven. “Still, 
Jiis work suffered no, decline, and; 
indeed, Mrs Maxwell may well have 
unwittingly preserved its lucid con- 
tinuity. She was heard to protest at a 
Cambridge party, “James, you're be- 
ginning to ertloy yovirsejft.it is time, 
we. go home. 1 ' He wits all too con- 
scious, in any case, of the dangers ^ of. 
prolonged psychic exposure to. an , 
empty and indifferent. cosriioi.'Tt is: 
In personal union with mv friends", ■ 
he wrote to R. B. Litchfield, "that 1 
hope id escape the despair ; Which 
belqngs to the coritempiaHon of the-' 
-outward aspect of things frith human 
eyes;”- : '• " ■. •' 

• He would also escape 'in; hls let-, 
tors, in oCcasidhal p ic kbnsi an ' carica- : 
lure, of hi? Glenlhif . neighbours where " 
one Hterary .widow fr as to-be found, 
he ‘SAya, "charming never so wisely,, 
frith ; hef hafr About h« ears and her. . 
elbows on hbi knees, on A low stool,. , 
tylkirig Jfandel, ■ '.pr . Ruskini or ‘ 


wuHQsra, pleasantry, unmut- 
Arid: betting": 
HO ahd tys .wjfe woufd lead Ch'auCer, 
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Spenser, Shakespeare aiul Milton 
together in the evenings, and then 
stun again at the beginning. He was 
fluent in French, German and Italian 
"although, for some reason", his 
biographer reassures us, "he had dif 


"although, for some reason", his 
biographer reassures us, "he had dif 
ficulty with Dutch". 

He moved to King’s College, Lon-' 
don, in I860, to the vacant chair of 
Physics and Astronomy, but resigned 
five years later in order to conccn- 
Irate on his own work and on the 
management of his 6.000 acres at 
Glcnlair - where a special letter box 
was "sunk into the wall of the abut- 
ment of the bridge across the Urr" 
to receive his incoming scientific cor- 
respondence and to hold his in- 
creasingly frequent outgoing papers - 
until he was finally recalled to Cam- 
bridge to set up the Cavendish 
Laboratory. There is one last, fine 
contemporary account of Maxwell at 
work in the new department which 
he hud founded, and to which he 
walked every day accompanied by 
his dog Tow: * 

When working ... or when think- 
ing about a problem, he had a 
habit of whistling, not loudly, but 
in a half-subdued manner, no par- 
ticular tunc discernible, but a sort 
of running accompaniment to his 
inward thoughts . . . '. He could 
carry the full strength of his men-- 
tal faculties rapidly from one sub- 
ject to another, and could pursue 
his studies under distractions which 
most students would find Intoler- 
able, such as a loud conversation 
ui the room where he was at work. 
On those occasions he used, in a 
manner, to take his dog into his < 
confidence, and would say softly 
Tobl, Tobi”, nt Intervals, and | 
after thinking and working for a i 
time, would at last say [for exam- ; 
P e), "It must be so; Plato (i.e. i 
Plateau), thou reasonest well." He t 
would then join in the convcrsa- ? 
lion. * 

He died, as precociously as he had r 
intellectually begun to live, at a mere > 
forty-three, killed by the same kind c 
of stomach cancer which had dep- 1 
nved him of his mother. a 

E 

■Ivan Tolstoy has written a very t 


Mwas Setting the social scene 
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’ indispcnsibie The Life of Janies Clerk 
i Maxwell (1882). and C.W.F. Ever- 
s ills more technical James Clerk 

■ Maxwell, Physicist and Natural Phil- 
osopher (1975). will become part or the 

. essential reading about an almost in- 

■ accessible man whose imagination 
and mathematical virtuosity filled 

I once empty space with jostling fields 
of force, with bundles of invisible 
wires binding the stronger the tighter 
and closer they were bunched 
together, with the muscle fibres of 
the planetary system (and. eventual- 
ly, with the unseen revolving particle 
claws of the vast spaces within the 
atom), ft is served with a modest 
index and with a small but accurate 
summary of the all-too-fcw scholarly 
works about Maxwell - he was a 
scientist too revolutionary, after all, 
too brilliant and too original, to be 
understood by more than five or six 
of his contemporaries. 

One of the thirteen black-and- 
white plates movingly points the con- 
trast with that other scientific titan ol 
the nineteenth century : today Glen- 
air house, half-gutted by fire, roof- 
less, broken-backed, decays unceleb- 
rated, while Downe House, a fitting 
memorial to its supposedly reviled 
hut in fact admired and thoroughly 
accessible patriarch. Charles Durwln, 
is meticulously preserved. And as the 
winds from the Rhinns of Kells blow 
across, the abandoned graveyard and 
the ruined chapel near the village of 
Parian, in GnEloway, where James 
Clerk Maxwell lies buried. Darwin Is 
honoured In Westminster Abbey. 
Still one small comfort is that neither 
° . ,, ese 8 reat men had surplus 
intellectual or emotional energy left : 
from their vast labours to care half a ! 
sigh for their future standing. And 1 
one large comfort is that somewhere J 
there may be another two year old, 1 
perhaps, catching the sun with his tin ! 
plate, or deconstructing his electro- 

mniMIPflr In.ir.J_ L ■ I 


By William Coleman 

G. S. ROUSSEAU and ROY PORTER 
(Editors): 

The Ferment of Knowledge 
Studies in the Historiography of 
Eighteenth-Century Science 

500pp. Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 22599 X 

The history of science is aboil and its 
affairs, the more programmatic en- 
thusiasts in this volume declare, have 
recently been or soon will be totally 
transformed. One of the editors, 
George S. Rousseau, however, 
admits a different perspective: “All 
this radical alteration” in the pro- 
claimed scholarly purpose and, espe- 
cially, methods of the history of sci- 
ence “is ultimately linguistic. That is, 
[IJ sense that one language has been 
substituted for another, in this case 
the language of the social sciences 
for that of biography and the natural 
sciences." This intuition is no doubt 
correct, if limited, and it is useful 
information for the reader of certain 
stem essays in The Ferment of Know- 
ledge that aim to teach us our new 
business. 


Shaffer and Steven Shapin. These 
authors, writing with great earnest- 
ness, tell us precisely what the new 
contextual history must be and how 
it is to be done; they also inform us 
of the significance and urgency of 
the cause. 

Shaffer insists that eighteenth- 
century “natural philosophy" must 
not be construed as a unique or 
uniquely scientific discourse. Further- 
more, historians’ insistence on the 
influence of Newton has created the 
monolith called Newtonianism, 
which in turn bas tended to define 
virtually all the dimensions of science 

Hiirinn iha an,!,. . T_ 


Perhaps, then, the historv • 
ence is to become, as some h2L * 
tamed, the principal hfrtori^fi 
phne, capitalizing on the 1 
place that natural science has® , 
western culture since the stanS 
Enlightenment. But if such injLJj 
dreams have their appeal coff ^ 
tom to The Fenne n rof )Sl \ 
recognize that the beginning ! 
be more modest. John L. .* 

orovides nn ndmimkl.. . UDI ?Q , 
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magnetic space invader machine with 
yells of delight, who will a few de- 
rad es hence, and with the same com- 
bination of tireless industry and 
apparently effortless elegance, unify, 
tor us, general relativity and quan- 
tum mechanics. 
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f The worry on the brow of the 
5 contemporary historian of science is 
. not a new one. Recent years have 
heard renewed appeals for liberation 
from the seeming constraints of the 
proud intellectual standards of the 
scientists themselves. They may con- 
ceive their enterprise as an eminent- 
ly, even exclusively rational under- 
taking; but historians, it appears, 
know better. They must recognize 
that natural science, being only an 
"esoteric sub-culture . stands desper- 
ately in need of description and 
analysis as “gn historically situated 
cultural enterprise". Contextualism 
must transcend (but not, happily, 
drive oat) intellectualism, and It 
must > be the new contextualism, 
drawing upon the social sciences, 
and not the old, which found its 
context only in other intellectual^ 
and henoe suspect retreats (philo- 
sophy, religion, the occult). 

TTie historian of science must 
adopt principles arid methods from 
Sociology and anthropology and, a 
less specific but important matter, be 
more sensitive also to political con- 
siderations, for politics penetrates 
the substance of scientific thought as 
well as translating scientific conclu- 
sions for social consumption. A con- 
textualist history of science insists 
that pure “natural knowledge" does 
not exist and never has existed. Con- 
text, of course, is social and. it is 
groups which produce knowledge 
just as they produce other goo*. 
Goods also possess their own dyna- 
mics and generate distinctive pat- 
terns of behaviour. * 


during the early Enlightenment. In 
The Ferment of Knowledge , it is 
(Newtonian) matter theory that com- 
mands particular attention. Efforts 
merely to preserve the centrality of 
matter theory, by bringing to Dear 
upon it ever more disparate elements 
of scholarship, are, Shaffer urges, 
inadequate. They only perpetuate 
without further examination the 
over-intellectuulized unity of Newton- 
ianism. It is. in fact, just that unity 
that is in question or, more precise- 
ly, which tne advocates of a coherent 
natural philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment must test and demonstrate to 
be a reality. The appeal to socio- 
logical. and anthropological perspec- 
tives introduces promising but still 
problematic choices, for now bio- 
graphica! dements return and the role 
of Individual or collective cosmo- 
log'ea must be dealt with. Seemingly, 
Shaffer is discontented with this 
work also. Though offering no con- 
sidered programme of his own, he 
ends his argument with a sharp juxta- 
position of means for assaying (and 
creating!) scientific statements - 
reason speaks and culture accommo- 
dates, or scientific validity is itself a 
cultural product, an element in the 
social exercise of power (thus Michel 
Foucault) - and then insists that "a 
choice of historical methods in sci- 
ence is a choice of attitudes to the 
articulation of science and social re- 
lations." For historians of science 
this probably means tfyat the only 
choice forbidden to them is to ignore 
or fail to emphasize these social rela- 
tions. 


promts to display the sciemisTb 
his most intimate social seiJ ! 
namely, confronting natural nd l 
"E** . b y means of instrumm ! 
laboratories, and institutions, i 

very means, each with its 1 

dimension, by which systematic h* ■ 
man contact is maintained whh 1 

obscure (in this case, electrics] 1 

events. Other essays attend more b> i 
the patterns and problems of fo ■ 
historical literature regarding eidt- i 
eenth-centunr science. An unnak ‘ 
and happy decision has ensured that 3 
ample attention is devoted to the lift * 
wd earth sciences. William F. ■ 
Bynum’s essay on medicine and Roy ; 
S. Porter’s on the earth sciences m i 
models of the thematic presentation j 
of current research interests; ihtj | 
also suggest how many problems de r 
mand further or even initial cona) 
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Thus will the history of science 
make its escape from the weaty con- 
fines of Great Scientists, Victories of 
Reason and the Benevolence of Sfci- 
ence. Thus it . will avoid the sorry 
fate awaiting diplomatic, political 
and ^ n .°f kast intellectual history, 
methodologically sterilized by their 
orientation 'towards personalities, 
and thus also.be armed boldly to 
face the fact that the world of natu- 
nti,/sdence L constifutfea indeed an 
esoteric subculture anti one deeply 
V if d affaini Pf the mind 
though pot uniquely defined thereby ' 

^bsb- of ' thls . voiume is to 
exhibit new approaches to the his- 

tory of sdence. during the Enllghten- 
ment and to describe' and evaluate 

!IX ho u^ ppr ? p ^ e * e ' * cw 

task. Most r of the dozen essavs 
attend careftilly to this objective! A 
, adrift . on 
soas,^ have ‘ pimply .written. 

wtoSut ad&nal raS^S 

J° urS ®', ^ persisfeht element, even ' 
Horn Harrd disebneettingfy 
assarting tfeti, 

M' nothing; buL :■ 

wh*e appreciation social • cbn text" is 
M.vagueand irrelevant, An unin-.- 
' ' pdrhaps, and One " 

immediately corrected by Simon ’ 


In a theoretically more explicit 
“ essay, in which matter theory is 
again given great prominence ' (the 
a volume in general tends to empha- 
e size disproportionately British 
‘J thou 8 ht and institutions), Shapin 
s pours another bag of much the same 
s cement over the feet of intellectualist 
“sfonans. Students of the scientific 
' enterprise are reminded that that 
s handy expression, ' the “Social uses" 
of science, must . be understood as 
: apptylng in two directions. -That sd- 
s ence provides .the terms for social 

' KT; tlcs “ we ! 1 as practical action 
. te Widely acknowledged; that society 
■ >n turn exerts obvious and in many 
cases less than obvious influences 
upon not only the institutional struc- 
j ture of sdence but upon its methods 
. and substantive conclusions, is a less 
F common . conclusion of the volume! 
Shapin does not explore this latter 

i b . rin 8*?8 111 new evidence 

Jat states its dimensions using the 

, Uteral P re (notably, wo As by 

' te et / a “P and Theodore 
i . Sonal uses thus translate 

1 J nt o toqal interests. ■•Institutional- 
ized l representations of nature" (lono- 
hand for what, we may suppose, is 
? l ?.i C i2 e d n ^ Wral science) play a 

legitimizing or critical function In 
. gw society: thejrare intrinsic to the 
" Mdmg and eXerdsc of poUtlcal and 

novdty, the Vheel? PerhKhev 

Wbeel seemfrounJ 

and it should rtill. Its' famillaritv 

5K d i. 11< i l mislead outsid e obren^m 
about its importance to the history nf 

intollectuaUst dptlon has 
and there is no in- 
dlMtion thaUta practitioners wUl (or- i 
need fo) change their spots to i 
'? ew pro^mme., . 
^ h »t6nans shohld nOt « 


HI . I 

eration (by no means all of them a « 

| e ( he contextual mode). Jacques to I 
j, ger’s very spare discussion of biology i 
, is also rich in such posslbilitiei t' 
j s Other essays deal with epistemology, I 
i„ psychology, mathematics, cosmology, 
e chemistry and technology and inda- 
i. t rial izat ion. The book as a wbofe 
d offers guidance to the scholarly liter- 
_ ature unavailable from aoy other 
. source; and for this reason alone 7k . 
i Ferment of Knowledge is an essemid . 

. bibliographical tool for anyone si 
1 even a passing interest in. the period. 

1 Few topics are altogether Kg- . 
e lected. One, an important one, 

. which receives too little attention is 
, the continuity of the classes. 

‘ Ancient writers continued to dorab- L 
, ate the medical curricula in Enlight- T 
; enment universities, and textboob f 
by no means always reflected tlx '. 
achievements of the modems. Only . 
t gradually did the vernacular replace 
» Latin. The Ferment of Knowledge, 
contextual engine though it pretews t 
to be, pays scant attention to those 
paramount Instruments of the • 

socialization of scientific activity: (b 
school, the university and lb 
academy. Contextualism, moreover, 
has not Only preserved the tradition- 
al disciplinary, that is, intellectual# 
divisions in its chapter-headings bul 
has entirely . overlooked the great 
anti-intellectuallst himself; amazing- . 
ly, the passions and loud comping 
of J.-J. Rousseau and his kind maw 
no appearance at ail. 

From a book such as this, wherein 
the aspirations and deceptions of i . 
scholarly discipline are made won- 
derfully plain, the cynical reader may 
well conclude that historians of w- , 
ence have no clothes of their own- 
Clad in ancient tatters, they are rm 1 
caught ransacking the closets n 
others, seeking, it appears, both ; 
or and legitimation. How true tW J is ' V 
and how common to virtually: J oj V 
domains of contemporary humanist' 5 
scholarship! And how quaint:, all bu* . 
man thought and conduct is <«• 
rationalized save that , of the 
himself, whose models in the socuj 
sciences themselves arose frpm a™- 
reflect the rationalistic 1 ideals oft™ 
earlier natural sciences. . ■ 

Vet these are crimes that 
to pay. Overlooking the portentous, 
tone of certain essays' here, Md. W 
those inevitable but infrequent jjw 
ments when the fermept b«cra« 
deddedly quiet, rphdeB will 'W' , 

gratulate the authors, editors ' 
publishers for producing a vdlume » jg 
major scholarly and 'genbraLh^E ■ f 
once. The authors recreate a wtH» J 
that in recent years has not rec *f'f!' ' \ 
the attention that, is it| due, and all ... J 
students of Eufopeah sdence an? 
sodety will have to attend to w t 


oy, an., analysis of other 
primarily social dihtehsiofis of:, that 
development.; They want both peN 
^Ilves to ^t together apd i£t 
that Mence should be Viewed whole. 


cquectibn. One may hope, 

The Ferment of Knowledge 
upon the . imagination • .and 
; deavours of others whose view of 1 ® 
Enlightenment, has ,yet.. seriously 
acknowledge the geneiw,imppf t * n Jf 
pf the • character ;and 
eighteenth-century natural sden^ ,, 


MUSIC 


Maestro of the lost soul 


By John Warrack 

A. DEAN PALMER: 

Heinrich August Marschner 1795- 
1861 

612pp. Bowker. £32.75. 

0 8357 1114 5 


It has been Heinrich Marschner's 
fate to languish in a pigeon-hole, 
labelled as a transitional figure be- 
tween Weber and Wagner, occa- 
sionally taken out and dusted down 
for a production of Der Vampyr or 
Hans Helling, then once again filed 
and forgotten. 

The truth is more complex. For 
one thing, Wagner had no need of a 
bridge between himself and Weber; 
he was perfectly capable of drawing 
on his deep and loving knowledge ot 
Weber unaided, indeed of ransacking 
all the French optras-comiques and 
early German Romantic operas 
which thronged the repertoires of his 
youth in order to feed his predatory 
genius. His knowledge of Marschner 
was fairly comprehensive (he even 
composed an extra aria for Der 
Vampyr), and his idiom was enriched 
by certain devices- he had admired. 
Without the Mountain Queen's 
appearance in Hans Heiling, Brtinn- 


Weber, for example; though certain- 
ly Marschner's attempts to develop 
continuously composed opera - as so 
often with him, more interesting for 
the inlentibn than the achievement - 
could be said to lie somewhere be- 
tween Euryanthe and The Flying 
Dutchman. 

Mr Palmer goes into the details of 
Marschner's construction of complete 
operatic acts in his too brief chapters 
on “Style and Contribution to the 
History of Opera”, also spelling out 
methodically the new roles Marsch- 
ner gave to some of the old ingredi- 
ents of opera - Lied, aria, Romanza, 
Preghiera, melodrama and so on. 
His concern to establish patterns 
commits him to long schematic lists 
of how many times solos come with 
chorus or recitatives with ensembles, 
and so on; indeed, after one particular- 
ly exhausting bout of these lists, he is 
forced to admit that such categoriza- 
tion is “always fraught with difficul- 
ties" and might have been differently 
done by someone else. 

It is, indeed, a great pity that he 
has not felt able to rise above an 
evident wish to prove his diligence at 
every turn, and to forget the ghost of 
some PhD supervisor breathing 
down his neck so as really to write 
the book he could. More than half 


his 600-odd pages are given over to 
notes, appendices and vast tables 
and lists of the sources he has con- 
sulted. It is really not necessary to 
show your workings in the mnrgin 
like this. Some of his digressions 
suggest a similar anxiety to demon- 
strate thoroughness with the home- 
work: there is not the slightest point 
in a whole chapter on Marschner's 
relations and descendants, and it is 
difficult to see how a discussion of 
Der Vampyr is helped by illustra- 
tions, with zoological explanation, of 
the bats Phyllostoma spectrum, Des- 
modiis rufus and, a particularly ugly 
customer, Desmodus rotundas. I do 
see. though, that it was hard to resist 
telling us of ice-cream bars and cere- 
als called “Count Dracula's Deadly 
Secret” and “Count Chocula” (with 
footnote reference). 

Palmer's thoroughness is at its 
most rewarding not only in estab- 
lishing the details of Marschner's 
career, which he docs with an ac- 
curacy and completeness unmatched 
in the German literature, but in 
demonstrating, wills full synopses, 
how the literary originals were 
fashioned into librettos - often, lie is 
well aware, thoroughly unsatisfactory 
ones. Elaborate plots thronged with 
too many characters presented Mars- 


chner with a task he seems lime and 
again to have failed to recognize as 


virtually impossible. The vampire 
Ruthven, Hans Heiling and Bois- 
Guilberl in Der Tempter dominate 


their operas, and help to make them 
Marschner's finest, largely because 
he had a particular feeling for the 
tragic villain, the time damnde torn 
between good and evil. There was 
the example of Lysiart in Euryanthe , 
and Marschner's three major charac- 
ters bequeath something to the 
Flying Dutchman; but they arc ori- 
ginal and dramatically satisfying in- 
ventions. Palmer, who shows distinct 
insight into this, might witli benefit 
have discussed Marschner’s particu- 
lar world of characters more, and 
have gone more fully into another 
trait, essential to the period and 
embodied in several of Marschner's 
operas, (he attraction to heroes 
pitched somewhere between the hu- 
man and supernatural worlds. There 
arc ancestors in sources as varied ns 
Hoffmann's Undine and the Vien- 
nese farces of Raimund; much could 
have been said about Romanticism’s 
attraction to the supernatural, and 
the evident desire to heal a breach 
between the real and the irrational, 
.between instinct and reason, that had 
occurred in the Enlightenment.' 

If, with this first and long overdue 
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study in English of a fascinating 
composer, one feels some frustra- 
tion, it is chiefly out of admiration 
for qualities which Palmer has un- 
necessarily confined within the con- 
straints of a purely nominal schol- 
arship. His real scholarship, his abil- 
ity to absorb and properly use his 
material, seems potentially greater. 
He has a quick understanding of the 
music, which he never overrates, and 
also a sharp eye for Marschner’s not 
very appealing character: probably 
an inferiority complex lay behind this 
bad-tempered braggart who used 
anonymous articles to boost his 
wares, though none of this seems to 
have prevented him from attracting 
four wives. Palmer’s slips are few; 
there is the odd misprint, Spontini 
did not write an opera called Olim- 
piade, and the Czech musicologist 
Jaroslav Bu2ga comes out as Bu2ka. 
To call Planch* “the great English 
playwright” Is to give the theatrical 
hack who ruined Weber’s Oberon 
staggeringly much more than his 


hllde’s TodesverkUndigung would 
have taken different shape; when 
Ruthven, the Vatnpire, interrupts 
Emmy singing the ballad about “aer 
bleiche Marin , we cannot now avoid 
thinking of Senta’s ballad being in- 
terrupted by another “bleiche 
Mann", the Flying Dutchman; and 
though she has a touch of Euryari- 
the, it was Rebecca, waiting anxious- 
ly for her champion in Der Tempter 
und die Jtidin , who suggested the 
mood of Elsa waiting for the mys- 
terious Lohengrin. 

None of these moments, each of 
them typical of Marschner’s imagina- 
tion, owes much to Weber; ana the 
ways in which Marschner certainly 
did try to imitate. Weber, such as in 
the construction of his overtures, 
held little of interest for Wagner. 
Even Marschner's chromatic har- 
mony, which Dean Palmer sees as a 
source for some of Wagner’s, has 
precedents, in Spobr ana some of. 


Corporate strains 


By Michael Kennedy 

NICHOLAS KENYON: 

The BBC Symphony Orchestra 
The first fifty years, 1930 - 1980 


17617 2 


To write the history of a symphony 
orchestra is no easy task. It must not 
become a sequence of biographies of 
conductors, yet it must explain which 
conductors Succeeded or failed, and 
why. It must not become a catalogue 
of programmes, yet if the music per- 
formed is not listed and discussed, 
what point is there in the book? It 
must explain in readable detail some- 
. thing of both the economics of the 


orchestra and the backstage politics; 
and it must bear in mind that orches- 
tras consist of a group of individual 
musicians, some of them highly 
gifted. Nicholas Kenyon's book ful- 
fils all these conditions. He has 
steered a skilful course between the 
many pitfalls awaiting historians of a 
going concern. 

A complication for Mr Kenyon 
was the nature of the BBC itself, a 
bureaucratic, self-regarding, ingrow- 
ing organization, smugly self- 
sufficient to an almost unimaginable 
degree yet Capable of employing and 
living with rebellious, infuriating 
characters. Edward Clark, for in- 
stance, was anathema to the BBC 
establishment, yet he 'existed within 
the BBC in a state .of creative ten- 
sion and while on the music staff did 
as much as any man to lay the 


foundation of the orchestra’s concern 
for the music of its time. He earns a 
noble epitaph from Kenyon; “There 
was scarcely any internationally sig- 
nificant composer of the 1930s whose 
work was not promoted in a discrimi- 
nating manner by Clark". But one 
disgruntled composer, Rutland 
Boughton, wrote to the BBC, when 
Clark resigned, to express his plea- 
sure. 

Kenyon’s account of the genesis of 
the orchestra is lively and fascinat- 


ing. Its beginnings were attended by 
luck as well as by controversy, .it 
might never have happened bul for 


Composer in the round 


By Misha Donat 

H. C. ROBBINS LANDONi 
Haydn 

A Documentary Study 

224bp. 220 illustrations', 44 in colour. 

Thames and Hudson. £18. 

0 500 01252 0 


H. C. Robbins Landon’s authoritative 
five-volume biography of Haydn, the 
paatication of which was completed in 
1980, is likely to remain the principal • 
source of information on the compos- . 
error years to come. The present study . 
offers what is essentially a digest of 
somq of the most important documents . 
contained lit that work (among them 
the famous contract of 1761 between 
Haydn and the- Esterhfey family, the 
autobiographical sketch of 1776, and a 
selection of contemporary reviews of 
the London concerts Haydn gave dur- 
ing the early 1790s), 1 as well as a 
considerable amouqt of new pictorial ' 
njatenal and a useful appendix 'in; 1 
the .shape of a chronology of works: 
and related events Ip Haydn’s life, Of { 
particular value is a ''supplementary ' 
section containing examples of auto- '' 


avunia , Lilli Miumwk 

‘he unfinished D minor string quartet, 
of 18Q3~his last instrumental work. (It. : - 
was to this quartet torso that Haydp 
.instructed his publisher to append his < 
mtlng-card. whi^t bore a imfeical:' 
.'Jetting of the vfprcb.i.VHlp ist alle , 

: 'Kraft, alt arid a&wach bin iqfr 

* L v9 ne Js;al{ my strength, old and ' 
weak am i".) /..v-. _ » 

• 1 A';. vpluftte> .of- siichr liririi ted ' scope v 
warty could not be expected tp con-: 
•tain ariy^detailed difecussion of, the,: 




music itself. Nevertheless, the reader 
largely unfamiliar with Haydn’s work 
might well gain a somewhat un- 
balanced view of his output. In the 
autobiographical sketch to which refer- 
ence has already been made, Haydn 
placed considerable emphasis on his 
operas; Robbins Landon does the 
same, to the extent of declaring that 
the operas of 1766 - 85 are “more in- 
teresting than all except a handful of 
his contemporary 'instrumental pro- 
ductions". Quite some handful, when 
oneconsiders that the years in question ' 
saw the composition of the first dozen 
masterpieces in the historyof the string 
quartet (Op 20 and 33) j an even greater 
number of symphonies (including such 
passionate minor-mode works as the . 
*Trauer”, No 44, the ■"Farewell”, No , 
45, and “La Pajsione”. No 49j;i as 
well as Borne of Haydn's finest mid- 
dle-period piano sonatas and trios. 

The beginning of this period, in fact, 
marks what was perhaps the most 
violent stylistic upheaval of Haydn's 
life-one that transformed him more or 
less overnight from a highly competent - 
composer of little individuality .into a 
creative genius. Yet' such an 'explosive 1>. 
event merits no more than three, sent- : 
enCcsin thebook’s introduction; qor is 
reference made at any stage (o the Op 
33 quprtets of 1781; which were to. 1 
establish the tottural model for string 
quartet writing for a hundred years to 
cpme. .(The copiposer’s claim. that the 
quartets were Written' "in a new and , 
spedaj manner’’,, often dismissed;. as 
mere salcs-lalk. deserves toVbe taken ■ 
seriously!) The works- of Haydn’s ilafo . 
London ; and Vlenrtese ^ years receive 
more gepetous attention ; though one is , 
surprised to find Jhe- grcBt spries of , 
Masses - those fthal-mariifestalions of 
. Haydn’s symphoni?:, Vocal, style - de T . ■ 
scribed as “ basically. . . las ting. tributes 
to Haydn’s belief m the order 1 of the ‘ 


universe and the. omnipresent and 
beneficent influence of God’s good- 
ness". The pleonasm is more ensily 
forgiven than the no doubt uninten- 
tional belittling of the works’ towering 
musical achievement. 

As for as the book’s documentary 
aspect is concerned, only occasionally 
is attractive speculation allowed to gel 
the better of solid scholarship; the bald 
statement that as a boy chorister 
Haydn participated in the Requiem 
Mass held for Vivaldi, who died in 
Vienna in 1741, needs fo be treated 
with some caution; and the additional 
remark to effect that the occasion 
represented Haydn's first experience 
of a composer • who died poor and 
forgotten readier roP Iho 

metaphysical. ,Fot the Most p&rt, 
though, this distillation of -Robbins 
Landon's many years of invaluable^ 
research presents a fascinating picture 
of the circumstances which gave rise' to 
some of the world’s greatest music. 

' What would one not have given to have 
been present at that quartet party 
described by. Michael, Kelly (the Irish 
tenor who took ogrt in 'the first per-; 
formance of Le lyqzze df Figaro) qt, 
vMch , Haydn played .the first .violin, 
Ditter$dorf ( the second, . Mozart ' the-' 
viola, und Vanhal the. cello; or the' 
dinner erijoyed in December; 179Q by- 
Salomort. Mozart and Haydn ; at which; 
the violinist-impresario arranged for 
Mozart 1 to edme to London qn the 
l same terms that he was then offering to 
Haydn (including, one presumes, the- 
writing of a. dozen hew symphonies)?;, 
Had Mpzart not : died {he. following: 
year, . and, had- Haydn as was at one , 


Beecham, who in 1928 wanted to 
form a new orchestra and, in spite of 
the abuse and scorn he had poured 
on broadcast music, proposed an 
alliance with the BBC which seemed 
to change In .Its constituent .clauses 
almost every week. Not surprisingly, 
the BBC lost patience with him; and 
perhaps the greatest service 
Beecham did for trie BBC’s orches- 
tra was (o form the London Philhnr- 


due. Hardly less questionable is Mr 
Palmer's view that psychotherapy 
might have prevented K feist's 

suicide. But above all, for its high 
standards of accuracy and its pains- 
taking examination of operas we 
should take seriously, this first sub- 
stantial study in English of Mars- 
chner is a welcome event. 


ways seem to have been cither like- 
able or tactful, but one positively 
warms to him in the context of this 
narrative. Not because one necessari- 
ly admires Ids stubborn reluctance to 
conduct works he did not like, but 
because it served Wilson right for 
appointing him. He must have 
known what kind of conductor Sar- 
gent was - flitting here, there and 
everywhere, fond of social occasions, 

. friend of royally, and with very de- 
cided views on composers’ merits - 
nnd if the BBC thought they could 
turn him into a Boult they were 
foolish. As for those memoranda by 
Maurice Johnstone, Head of Music 
Programmes, they read like petulant 
end-of-term reports by a headmaster 
about a recalcitrant pupil, rather 
than considered judgments, even if 
adverse, on a distinguished and ex- 

E erienced musician. Johnstone owed 
is post in London to Sargent mid he*, 
rewarded his benefactor thus:' "He 
has.no sense of public, artistic or. 
functional responsibility"-..;. 


monic in 1932, thereby providing a 
superb rival to stimulate everyone 
else to play better.. No , cfoubt 
Beecham’s regime might have been 
something special (his performance 


Of other principal . conductors, 
■Schwarz fell foul of the London 
critics; Dorati’s interesting ambition 
was to liberate the orchestra from its 
“slavery to the Microphone” and to 
make the orchestra more indepen- 
dent of the BBC; Colin Davis came 
uneasily under the shadow of Sir 
William Clock’s partnership with 
Pierre Boulez. The Glock-Boutez era 
(a “French revolution", Kenyon calls 
it) proved that .tire BBC Symphony 
Orchestra achieves its peaks when ft 
' wholeheartedly, espouses the cause of 
contemporary music. .But whereas iti' : 
'/Boult’s- time the standard repertoire.- 
was also looked after extreMely -well, 
this was not the . case from .! 1971. to - 
,1975/;./; .V / 

'Kenyon has the gift of making 
vanished concerts come fo life and of 
quoting critical commentaries which 
either stir old memories or make one 
long to have been present. He con- 
centrates so completely oil his sub- 

^ 1 # that the reader may be led to 
rgel.lhe existence of- the BBC’s 
important regional orchestras; to 
have brought them into the : picture 
would have made, this boot impose 


something special (his performance 
of Sibelius's Second Symphony with 
the BBCSO, issued '.on a record, 
shows how he made them , play), but 
imagination- boggles at the thought of 
liim coping' with the flow of memor- 
anda from the various BBC depart- 
ments which had a finger in the pie 
without ever seeming to have aqy 
direct responsibility. So the luck that 
look Beecham away - brought ' In 
Adrian Boult, who is the hero of this 
book. If it can be Said to have one. ; 
Here was a man who .was not jealous 
of guest, conductors* -enjoyed cpn- 
ducting jp the studio as. much a$ hi 
' publfei was' a une trainer of musi- 
cians and a good. administrator, had 
an extraordinarily catholic taste, 
stood up for his players (ultimately 
this was his undoing) • and . shared 
John Relth’s vision pfthe BBC Sym- 

te Orchestra's role as that of a 
ial Gallery of music. 

, But there is rib doubt; too,; that 
Boult’s wllUngncss to -conduct what-. 

- ever (he Music- Department put be- 
: fore him .ehcouraged '/those itian- 
: darirtS : to believe toat every other 
conductor ' ; Would be ■ in a similar 
, mould. Certainly .they- would -''verj 
sood- ' have ' been disabused of that 


ibly long and even more expensive, 

. but ope day 'Somebody, should rotate 
their .work to ( the London sceae. The, 


seconq voyage, in, 1794, theri London^ 
would hayei; played h6st fo ; pll.lfhree' 
masteti ih ;the final defc&de #1 i- the S 
eighteenth ceiitury.- . .• ' / 


the ■ slightest intention .of accepting 
the offer). ■ Kenyoto sets : down ■ the 
frill, unpleasant story Of the viitila] -- 
dismjssal of; Boult by Sir Steuart Wil- 
sdii;,. One |ls rhther pleased i in' the’ 
drinimstartces - that equity cVedtual 
successor^! fSir : .NfaleottfK' Sargent,/ 


: illustrations are ton the du|l sldp/and 
once or twice the , author 1 * crisp arid 
. elegant style' betimes slipshod, as if 
the deadline was. pressing that 
nibriient. Also there . are some errors: 
Vaughan- Williams was seventy, not' 

• j^Cr.' iam i.' i.i 


of phiqglfa. Tht appendices : of first , 
J -^rtomai^ces t ' p^tifortBliq.i-the astori-.. 
: ishlrig . contemporary’ jnusfe •' iprin 
gra'mntes of 1931-39, and dlscbgraphy 
j'jjrb, itoiy. i?sefp(.: ; . .V 
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Aspiring to the spiritual 
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By John Russell Brown 

CHRISTOPHER INNER: 

Holy Theatre 

Ritual and the Avant Garde 

238pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£14.50. 

0 52] 22542 6 

Christopher Tones describes some 
wry sober entertainments when he tries 
to prove that the hallmark of avant- 
parde drama in this century has been 
‘an aspiration to transcendence, to 
the spiritual in its widest sense". He 
also commemorates crude, repetitive 
caricatures, and some elaborate con- 
nations speedily withdrawn from out- 
raged audiences and revived a Tew 
years later, to be greeted with deeply 
respectful silence, preceded by a lec- 
ture or followed by intellect uni dis- 
cussion. He explains why theatre 
directors have introduced foul 
smells, weird voices, bodily contor- 
tions, severely drilled and geometri- 
cally planned movements, free Im- 
provisations, unintelligible languages 
and occasional trances. He considers 
one piny which “look 2fi8 hours to 
perform, and moved from a small 
picture-frame singe, open at the rear 
to show a mountain through the 
proscenium, out to cover the whole 
mountain face. Actions were per- 
formed in slow motion, both to gain 
a dream quality and to intensify the 
audience s awareness, to focus their 
attention - at one point the only 
movement was that of a live turtle 
crossing the empty stage, which took 
almost an hour. . , . 

As his title proclaims, Innes calls 
gus activity not Fool’s Theiitre, 

.■ Freak Theatre, . or even Desperate 
Theatre,) but Holy Theatre. He cred- 
its Antonin Artaud with coining the 
phrase, and finds it echoed by 
theoreticians and practitioners ever 
since; for Jean Genet “a perform- 
• ance that does nor act upon my soul 
15 m rain"; Jcan-Louis Barrault 
sneaks of “sacred theatre” and 
claims that “To perform is to make 
love - one gives, one gives oneself in 
an Interchange, an act of holy com- 
munion”. In the context of this his- 
tory or avant-garde theatre, It is not 
surprising to read that Peter Brook's 
production of Orghast at Persepolis 
made the God-Krogan declare • . 
Shtirsaya Nulbulda Brargl in Ombo- 
tom bullorga" or, as those initiated 
into the new-created language might 
have understood, "I hear chaos roar/ 
m the womb of darkness”. 

Lowering his sights to mdre com- 
: mon Mid less demanding theatrical 
experiences, Innes finds traces -of 
innovatory and: life-giving “Holy 

vlSF ”*1 Sf 1051 everywhere; at the 
National Theatre in - London' (but 

.?„ c ^ 1 as ^ ses for “iiitcllec- 


lished his achievement sufficiently 
clearly, but Innes brings fresh in- 
sights in copiously documented sec- 
tions on the influence of silent film 
and nine teen th-centurv melodrama 
on Ar laud's theatre. He also makes 
a resolute attempt to describe the 
performance of afl the stage produc- 
tions in which Artaud took part. (An 
evocative comment quoted is that 
Artaud's acting in The Cenci was "so 
bad that It ended by interesting us”.) 
Consequently less attention than 
usual is paid to the adventures and 
sufferings of his life and less than 
might be helpful to the philosophical 
and psychological implications of his 
theories, but 1 know of no better 
way of gaining a detailed impression 
of Artaud’s theatre practice. The 
chapter concludes with a comparison 
between Artaud's stage productions 
and those of Oskar Kokoschka, 
especially his Murderer the Women’s 
Hope, which caused a riot when it 
was first performed, owing to a mix- 
ture m the audience of high society, 
nn "intellectual ilite" and some sol- 
diers on leave from barracks who 
responded vigorously to a "symbolic 
orgasm". Innes argues that Artaud’s 
greatest failing was his inability to 
work out n •’strategy" for theatre- 
work; in contrast, Kokoschka's play 
was reprinted five times, revived for 
considerable runs in major cities, 
and was subsequently made still 
more famous hy Reinhardt’s two 
productions, set to music by Hinde- 


mith. and performed as an opera in 
1921 and 1922. 

The chapter concludes with a mea- 
sured judgment; 

Artaud, then, was very much a 
man of his lime, a seminal figure 
for modem drama, but not in fact 
an innovator. ... His theories 

(misunderstood or taken all too 
literally as in, say, the Living 
Theatre's Paradise Now) have pro- 
. duced only unrealisable strategies 
or self-indulgent, undramatic 

psychotherapy. However, the con- 
cepts that he picked up from the 
cultural currents of his time are 
among the most creative impetuses 
of modem theatre. 

The rest of Holy Theatre is a justi- 
fication for this claim and a commen- 
tary on later effects of Artaud’s 
“perception that the stage has a real- 
ity quite distinct from life". Some- 
times at great speed and sometimes 
with lingering admiration, the reader 
is shown an amazing quantity of 
short-lived, small-scale, long- 
surviving, commercially successful or 
disastrously incompetent theatrical 
pjvjy* ns origins are traced to 
Mrmdberg, German Expressionism, 
Jarry, magic, dance, music, paintina 
and medicine. 8 

Reading this book, has made me 
resolve never to use the word 
Holy" about theatre, and to hope 
that I never have so used it. Fbr 
Innes, the word draws attention to 


new theatrical enterprises and, more 
to his serious purpose, to a renewed 
enactment of religious myth and 
primitive rituals - the last word of 
his last chapter is "Aeschylus”. But 
there is plenty of evidence through- 
out his book that the encouragement 
of “Holy Theatre” has led to an art 
that is self-concerned, self-consumed, 
inbred and often very expensive; 
some of it seems useless in almost 
every way, some wilfully dangerous, 
and some absurd and stupid. Perhaps 
tne time has come to. see "Holy 
Theatre” as a banner that was waved 
rather desperately while theatre 
fought for its life against mounting 
costs and the rival entertainments of 
radio, _ film, television arid video- 
recordings, and to consider / that 
those very circumstances could sug- 
gest stronger slogans and more 
necessary and. enjoyable aims. 
Theatre will always be an individual- 
ly crafted product, hand-made and 
one-off, but “holiness’’ need not be 
the hallmark by which it is valued. 

Innes argues that the theatre's 
holiness is part of a wider interest in 
primilive myths and rituals, but there 
is evidence in his book (and in the 
practice of “Holy Theatre") that a 
deeper source is the pains and plea- 
sures of group performances before 
audiences. The sense of giving, sym- 
pathizing, of control and peace to 
which many actors in many different 
theatres will testify does attract the 


word “Holy"; and it an 


say that s^arinVlhisTlat^W' 1 - 
could create a revnimi« c ^t ' 
or that the greater the "ri 1 ? 1 
tween theatre and I life “^5* 
cessfully shocking UctJdA* * 
this be so the “Holy TwA 1 i 
avant-garde has based iSsf 1 u \ 
and planned its develapmenf? i 
own sense of self-gnuSgg I* 6 ! 


own sense 


Few artists, or anyone else ^ 
speak of the forms of coSS 
culture In the terms of S« s S 
Is there much usefolnw i 
concepts of Holy Paintine 

Religion, Holy Dialectic M 
Education? If actors, directed 
dramatists feel themselves 

elevated or humbled X i 
fulfilling their tasks in the ihefi 
that experience need not be the esi J 


product of their work or the k«£ | 
for good work in years to come u i 
the same way, a desire to presemthe f 
Oresteia, or to perform invte* 
surreal or seemingly impost 
styles, Cannot have an automatic so] 
unassailable justification in any das 
to Holiness. If new work In thnln 
needs a slogan, and if the but vA . 
of the past eighty years needs i f 
criterion on which to base vd*j 
judgments, I would submit sevtnl 
different epithets for considerate 
entertaining, rational (or, peitm 
skilful), public, revelatory, 
sary. 


Playing it for pleasure 


By Harold Hobson 

BERNARD MILES and J. C. T RE WIN: 
Curtain Calls 

A 9 ?® li7rr r,h Pres! - £8 - 95 - 


■!2f JSifWlf 8 Eqmts for llucI iec- 

tunl ntillation") at the Royal Court. 

2f°5?S 2W T, (“WKWSh The Sport, 
of- My Mad Mother, m his opinion, 


mm , ; 


: ifliil 

jl 


• J2J r . nb ° v 5 unconvincing 

and ,n 9 ari « Mart? 
‘ JEh » da P |n,lons On 

k? Sk kl l “ l 2§ of . D uncan is taken 
to be ‘the murder of Ood"). . 

• The European, cultural and hfetor- 
. .ical range of this book is very im- 
rairt its most valuable quali- 
v • for sample. 

; SSJj Mikhail Aleksan- 
’ B «Unese, dancing, 

Balthus, Barba, Bashes,. Baudelaire; 
g« c k Beckett Bdjart; Albap Berg; 
.Rogbr ;BlIm Bqnd, B 0 wio, Brecht 
' ■ i 1 ? 0n, i. ^°^ hner w d Lord -Byron - 
5nr 'neither Blake 

Moreover the' docu- 
mentation is careful and thorough -i 

PMrsue hts pvvii 
pfcftlcular interests f and the author 

rehearsaj and pres-jeltjtloqstire all, ; 


• , $*££} ^ press-reldtlons nre all, ; 

v^revlew Bpd^ for spiqo crucial prpduc- 
u ^tradlcfory ■ reports ’ are' 

' , quoted : about : what haSuddl on. 


This remarkable collection of theatri- 
cal anecdotes contains a story of a' 
certain Miss Biffin, to which recent 
events and discussions In Britain give 
a sinking relevance. We are all more 
or less concerned with the question 
of what ought to be done with babies 
bom so deformed as to be a great 
nuisance to their parents and to have 
apparently little prospect of happi- 
for themselves. Such a one was 
Miss Biffin; who in 1784 was borti 
Without either arms or legs. Aston- 

n 5 Si 1 !?.” lt W secm to a huma- 
nitarian age like ours, it did 1 not 

occur to her parents to reject her: 
nor, in that brutal period of our 
history, was any newpaper . corres- 
pondent found sufficiently sensitive 
to suggest that Such hideous abor- 
tions were unfit to be allowed to 
live. Mr and Mra Bjffin Senior were 
so stupid as to see neither that this 
unattractive creature had little 

S«* n u 6 of ean ? in 8 her own living nor 
that It was going to be a great trou- 
ble to themselves to bring her up. 

!f y n co stume 

which hid her deformity as much as 
possible; and later discovered that by 
painting miniatures with her nose she 
aarnln s;* comfortable 

rSk‘ S « h<S ' ^2° F «° ‘he- theatre 
(which Js why she; S in this, book), 
and whep ^hfr. went she was carried 

enough actualiy to ntarry her. When 
. I read this story T piit the book down 
for a moment and reflected how . for- 
fopale.Mfas Blffia was in tipt having 
bwir borq In a.cpuhfiy. and. a cetitu/y 

: Mnaerprivflpged and the disabled. 

the . multiplicity 
Ijtformatlon it., gives about the 
^ . ^Fteenth . i and 


* a J5 ed tp the front of the stage and, 

addressing the audience in ms most 
tragic tones, said; ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, unless the play is stopped, the 
child cannot possibly go on . This 
intervention of behalf of the child, 
saw Tom Moore, who tells the story, 
had a most pleasing effect upon the 
audience. 

The book also illustrates not only 
the great-mindedness of small people 
^ hut the small- 

mindedness of the great, like, for 
example, Garrick. One day Garrick 
was called on by a certain Mr Frod- 
sham, who was the idol of playgoers 
in York, at whose theatre he was 
leading man. There is a kind of 
grandeur about Mr Frodsham. He 
had an inability to perceive when he 

sublime. His intention was to praise 
□amok, and his way of doing so was 

n n tSl* hir u th ? t i thou 8 h in parts 
Garricks Hamlet was very fine 

there were aspects of It that needed 
improvement. Totally unconscious of 
Garricks growing irritation,- Mr 

Hamlet had much in it that would be 
or use to him. There was no jealousy 
m this; -it was Mr Frodshaml 


genuine conviction, for when he had 
seen Gamck’s Sir John Brute he 
frankly admitted that he himself 
could not have touched him in the 
part. He would never have believed 
that a Hamlet so defective could 
nave been so magnificent in Brute. 
Garrick, instead of being amused by 
this extraordinary star from the pro- 
vinces, was exceedingly mortified. 

® aid t hat fow me n can 
stand criticism. This is true enough 
Yet in connexion with this anecdote 
about Garnck, it is worth remember- 
fog the story of Jules Lemattre and 
Georges Ohnet, which, being French, 
naturally enough does not appear in 
OJ net. « dramatist 
and novelist, had little talent, but his 
success was even greater than Gar- ' 
nek s. Lemaitre despised him, and' 
252 b £$? n , an article with the 


words, .I It Is my custom to write 
about literature. My readers will ex- 
cuse me If today I write about M. 

1 iftnrnaa h /m : 1 


n*. J “ auuu ivi, 

0hl '='-" Ohnet ,t that 
ime had a contract worth several 
thousand pounds to write a serial for 

that Lemattre's 
article might involve the newspaper 
m senous financial loss If the Srial 
were proceeded l^th, he immediately 


wrote to the editor releasing tda 
from all obligation. When sandy 
afterwards he met Lemaitre, it 
greeted him with the utmost &iaK& 
ness. 

These are somewhat moralistk re- 
flections to be aroused by a bod . 
whose sole intention Is to anufc 
Curtain Calls contains a vast amort 
of fascinating information that ca 
give nothing out delight. It tells js - 
which theatres used to allow chlmiitj 1 
sweeps to attend performances » 
their working clothes; how Mis Hfr 
man's children stayed awake to bP . 
the result of their mother's only 6s 
night; what Bernard Miles's son flfl 
when his parents had a slight & 
agreement; how nt least one sc- 
once thought Hamlet was greatly im- 
proved when, owing to sudden I 
ness, it had to be played wilhoulik f:- 
Prince; how a Hamlet who w 
appear played the bag-pipes during ; 
the Interval; and a thousand oiw 
things. It Is chidfly compiled 
researches in second-hand books Iw? ’ 


Auto- analysis 


By Philip Thody 

p|ay. Is ,a dream >- or, more accurate 
nightmare - in which a man 
kpwj (Snpiy „ Jean (like;, h, S 

Neither the terrors 1 which he 

occasional: flashei 




■ & WJ™ gallery; . At 

^> na ^ ,ei f « n y longe^tdj endure: t£s 


HMHi — Lilli Ib.y 1.1 V i. I.-- 1 '. '• 


"* ^ Passi present. Nor 

^nMrtl“i Ural ref f reilCeS phifo- 
Mphical jokes require much elucida- 
tion, welcome though they -are in n 
text which rehds aangerously ' like 
' 5i may ** in 8 e foous to 

ana touched In the world of ess- 

: a lSe ^ I °h e f C ° ,S is 

‘ Dante |OQ. obvious. So, too,; are the 
on Pages 65 and 
101, though it is reassuring: to learn 
on reading of the possibjluy (hat we 

Sin,,!? , "=«emlellen,enl ra™ 
.rni aphysquement rafe, unq fols 
pour toutqs, unq ibis pour toutes les 
■f£ St Si Ces ’ * 8 i^^xttfences” that 
^ptHhf Wn3an u^ 1 5' ft ' rote al »ut the 
Irin^^it’ ., abo ^ 4 nal catastrophe” 

les marts has hot vfct 
heen;perforrhed oh stage. Thfs is hnr ■ 
surprising. since it ls hard m 


researches in second-hand bookjh^l 
made by Bernard Miles when he 
only a travelling player, In Cim> 
Calls , with J. C. Tre win’s assists^ 
he has written a book which gW 
pleasure on every page. 


Nouvelle. Revue Frangalse wondered 
whether it might not be addr?»« 
“aux psychanalystes piutfll qu^ 
metteurs en sefine", and a ptyf 
which the Quest for .the Motfw 
leads the anxious son into thrptg. 
ence of a ferociously 'finger-n3W« 
harpie is indeed so open to 
explanations as to -be . 
embarrassing. ' The October lfi* 
issue of the NRP contains, -PjJ. 

Lm. ' a nM<A1in WJ 


ui U|D 1TJIJ 

happens, a terrifying accouaij? 
Ionesco of his first viifft to .a - brt™,| 
at the age ojf sixteen- Coming. « ^ 
does after some very pertineni^ 
rather right-wing comments no 
Toxteth riots and the , Royal 
ding, this, extraordfoatfly 
piece of. self-analysis raises the • 
rion of whether he Is not now rW 
to move away from .the theatre 
towards, i a relatively new 
social commentator and: jfo.* 0 *"® 
of the - ROusijedu kind. Th e v ®K ■ 
autobiography offered., by 
6kez lef marts sp^ests toat.uw^ .-. 
-.what now. really ■In tertsts 
'arid it inay well be tnat the A,*®? « 

. nd longer as Suitable-* ■ 
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An Actor’s Life for Me 

By Hugo Williams 


t 


My father stands at an angle 

to the Church of Saint Ethelburga In (he City, 

the divorcees' church. My mother hangs back, 

shielding her eyes from the flashes. She twists her new ring 

while my father explains to reporters 

how something unwinds in mid-air- a marriage perhaps, 

or could it be a googly? His knuckles show white 

on the officer's swagger stick which he’s holding like a kite reel. 

Why clench thy fists, O little one? Thy mother's near 

and sure there’s none would wish to fight thee. . . 

The reporters laugh uneasily, remembering to mention 

the children of a pro vious marriage, their ages 

and places of birth. They've asked him to smile 

and he’s twisted his moustache for.them. His seedy, civilian 

Best Man tries to pull him away to the reception. 


“You should have been there then" 

they tell you casually, the girls who wore 

there themselves. “Before the war 

your father was the kind of man 

to take you-on the spur of a telegrain- 

to one of those Continental casinos 

where they keep the curtains drawn 

all summer: white ties and Sidney Bechet, 

gardenias on a breakfast trey. 

You'd follow the road-map south 

in someone's aeroplane, 

putting down in a Held while it was light. 

Oh, those were the days all right 

and the nights too for someone like your father. . .' 

Then you mourn the fact once more 
that you missed knowing him then, 
that you hardly recognize this man 
who somehow jumped the gun 
and started ahead of you. It isn't fair, 
but there’s nothing to be done. The casinos 
are dead and all the money's gone. 

Though you follow the road-map south 
on the spur of a lifetime 
you'll never catch up with the fun 
and he won't be back for you. 

You're strung out like runners 

across the world, losing ground, 

in a race that began when you were bom. 


My father let the leather window-strap 
slip through his Angers and I smalt the sea. 

He was showing me gun emplacements 
to stop me feeling train-sick 
on our first holiday after the war. 

I clutched my new bucket In two lifeless hands, 

excited by the blockhouse 

which had exploded, killing everyone. 

We went over a bridge he had guarded 

and he lit two dgarettesand threw them down 

to some Workmen rolling up barbed wire. 

He said there was something fast for me ■- 
in the guard's van. If f could hang on. 

I sat there, staring at one ofthe holes 

in the window-strap, imagining death , 

as a sort of surprise for men in uniform. 

"I-thiuk-I-can-I-thlnk-I-can-I-think-I-can” 

the train wu supposed tp be saying 

as we came to Dungeness Lighthouse in the dark, 

but I didn't think I could. 

When we started going backwards, I was glad. 


Now that I hear trains 

w histling out of Paddington on their way to Wales, 

I like to think of him, as young as he was then, 
running behind me along the. sand, 

•• holding my saddle steady and launching me off on my own. .. 

! Now that I look unlike . !,; ■ 

the boy on the brand new bike . . <y .• ' , ' 

who wobbled away down the beach, , '■< ; 

1 hear Mm telling mq “Keep- pe jailing, Jceep pedalling”. 
t When I looked oyer my shoulder he was nowhere to be'seen. 

• _ ■' -'s'. : 

H» wupted me to be like' him, liking clothes, 
but not too much. I did, but much too anxiously . 

Hooked in the mirror constantly for years, 
tying and re-tying his ties. They had to ha ve a groove 
.. and U sturdy, rectangular knot, never a Windsor one. ' 
Clothes wirea kind ofwlt, l thought* " ' 

You either carried them off, or vou looked ridiculous. 

“Make a girl laugh," paid my father, stating the obvious, 
x wanted to, of coursri, but whatever I put pn • •, 
tnademe lookcveuypungetthan my brother, who *a« ten.,: 


1 tried every combination of era vat and cardigan 
In niy offorts to look natural, digagd. 

I'd thrust a casual hand 

into the pocket ofmy flannels and feel the little rolls 
of pocket dust in there and say nothing again. 

My father’s forty-seven suits, 

awaiting his pleasure in a separate dressing-room, 

were proof of his superior wit. Who else 

had a w hlte bara thea dinner) acket he nev cr even wo re? 

At fourteen, I was naggingniy grandmother 

to make me shirts with fuller sleeves. My jeans [wanted 

taken In diuf pressed. 1 was very keen on suede. 

“You should bo with someone a full minute . 
before you realize they're woll-dressed, a *sald my father, 
laying down the law. I imagined It dawning on people 
In sixty seconds flat that I was his equal at last. 

“Suppose you realize before that?” 1 asked, 
wriggling my toes In my chisel-toed chukka boots. 

(1 wanted to look like him, but not toomuch.) 

“Probably queer,” said tny father. 


Ishivercdln 1958. 1 caught a glimpse 
of money working and I shut my eyes. 

I was a love-sick crammcr-candldate, reading 
poetry under tho desk in History, 
wondoring how to goabout my life. 

“Write a novel]” said my father. 

“Put everything ini Sell the film rights for a fortune! 
Sit upstraight!” 1 sat there, filleting 
a chestnut leaf in niy lap, not listening. 

I wanted to do nothing, urgently. 

At his desk, in Ills dressing-gown, 
among compliant womenfolk, he seemed 
too masterful, too horrified by me. 

Ho banged tho table ifl tipped my chair. 

He couldn't stand my hair. One day, «. 

struggling with a chestnut leaf, 1 fell over backwards 

or the chair-leg broke. I didn't care any marc 

if poetry was easier than prose. I lay there 

in the ruins of a perfectly good chair 

and shut my eyes. 1 know ivhat 1 wanted to do. 

Athis desk, inhis dressing-room, among 
these photographs ofmy father in costume, 

1 wonder how to goabout his life. 

Put everything in? Tho bankruptcy? The hell? 

The little cork-and-Ieather theatrical 

“liflrs” he used to wear? The blacking for his hair? 

Or again: leave everything out? Do nothing, ' 
tip my chair back and stare at him for once, 
my lip tremblingat forty? 

My father bangs the table: “Sit upstraight!” 


The recording starts too late 
to drown the sound of wheels. A little screen 
■ jerks upwards and the coffin 
wobbles towards us on rollers, like a diving board. 

. This Is my father's curtain call . His white-ringed eyes 
flicker to the gallery as he bows to us. He bows 
to his leading lady, then steps back again, 
rejoining hands with the cast.. 

In the drasilpg-rqom afterwards, ; . 
he pours us all champagne: • 

“It’s like a madhouse here. We're staffed by chumps. 
The stage-manager think's the ontlre.prod action 
stems from his control-panel, like a cremation. ■ . 

He's never ' heard of laughs. As for the set, 

Tom says It’s the old Jermyn Street Turkish Baths 
. painted shit.-Let's hope it doesn't run,” .< 

■ • ' * >'-8 “ T ' • ■' ■ • 

Now that I'm the same age - 
as be was during the war, 
now that I hold him up like a mirror 
to look over n^y shoulder, 

- I'm given to wandering 
' who t manner of manit 
. who Wdlked.fo on us that dpy • 

Inbisflnal Uniform. ' 
AspJdlerwlthtwofamllies?. 

.An actor without a career? ; 

- 1 ^ Yd u didn't know- who oh ear th 1 *ai,f he told me. . 
“Youjuitcriedand cried.” • '• . 

!. Nofv that he has'.^ walked oiii.t again - ,! ■ ! 

lteylngmeno wiser, -X -■ . ' •: :i 

. '■ qdwftip t I'm sittlhg harelike an actor , • 

Waiting to go ^On, 

; I WisKI could seeagahi; . 

' that rude, ^for gl : vfng mart ftom World War II 
andhearhlni goacllttgnie:... . 


'i i< w. V Jt . VJ»!< i; J ii-'» i- . J^i ^ ■> -'f .■ < - 
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A neglected songbook 


Unorthodox Dante 
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By Filippo Donini 

UMBERTO SABA: 

II Canzoniere, 1921 
Edited by Giordano Cast ell an i 

cxxvii + 572pp. Milan: Mondudori. 
L. 4D.000. 

Giordano Castellan! complains in his 
foreword that in studies of Italian 

C oetic language in this century. 
Imberto Saba has been neglected, 
and he sees the cause of this neglect 
as lying “mainly" in the "unreliable" 
quality of the final, authorized edi- 
tion (1945) of Saba's Canzoniere. 
Whether this is true is debatable: 
possibly the neglect comes "mainly" 
from the feci that other poets, such 
as Ungaretti and Montale, hove been 
found more attractive, and the study 
of their language more rewording, ns 
being more pertinent to the develop- 
ment of contemporary Italian poetry. 
Dut in any cose Giordano Castdlnni 
has done well to bc-cstahlish the ori- 
ginal text of the Canzoniere as it was 
published in 1921 , and to edit it with 
an Impeccable critical apparatus, an 
excellent introduction and some 
ninety Pages of closely printed notes 
which throw much light on both the 
poet's biography and the genesis, 
meaning and value of the individual 
poems. 

The differences between the ori- 
ginal Canzoniere and the 1945 edi- 
tion are considerable; suffice it to 
say that the number of lines was 
halved between 1921 and 1945. Of 
course the question arises whether 
one is entitled to resuscitate what the 
author himself rejected, but Italian 
literature Is not lacking in illustrious 
precedent. Few people now read. 
Tasso’s , Gerusalemme conqttistata, 
yet the poet wanted it to supersede 
the InFlnilely better Gerusalemme 
llberata. In the case of Saba, there 
is no doubt that the 1921 edition 
contained not a few immature nnd 


" unsuccessful poems "which it would 
have been better to throw into the 
dustbin", in Saba’s own judgment, 
5 but others which he rejected are cer- 
tainly not without merit, and some 
that he revised arc better in their 
earlier form. In any case, in order to 
make a choice, both critic and reader 
• would need to compare the First with 
the second edition, but very few 
■ copies of the Canzoniere of 1921 
i exist in libraries, so that the present 
i edition fills a lamentable gap. 

Castellani , moreover, has been 
< able to check the 1921 edition 
| against Saba's MS of two years ear- 
lier, and so to add another interest- 
ing set of variants to his already 
formidable collection. He is the first 
scholar to have consulted this MS. 
which has led an adventurous life: 
Saba gave it us a present to his uncle 
Giuseppe Fano, a Jew like Saba's 
mother, and jt was stolen by the 
German SS when they ransacked 
Fano 's house, but it turned up mys- 
leriousiy in an antiquarian bookshop 
and wns bought in 1975 by the 
Trieste Municipal Library. 

The process of revision to which 
Sabn submitted his poems was so 
complicated, so untiring and at times 
so contradictory that it has been 
taken as the symptom of a deep 
neurosis in the poet. Poems con- 
ceived and first written in the early 
years of this century were altered for 
the 1911 edition of his Poesie, re- 
vised and shortened or extended in 
the 1919 MS of the Canzoniere , but 
altered again for publication in 1921. 
Then a hurricane of alterations, sup- 
pressions and additions gBve . the 
1945 Canzoniere an entirely different 
aspect: it wns this edition that Saba 
proclaimed definitive. In support of 
this decision, he wrote his Storia e 
cronlstorla del Canzoniere, an unfor- 
tunate document of self-justification, 
verging at times on self-glorification, 
with many of whose judgments even 
Castellani. who certainly does not 
lack understanding and admiration 
for Saba, finds himself at variance. 


Castellani 's diligence and acumen 
in preparing the present edition are 
unquestionable, and deserve much 
praise and gratitude from all lovers 
of Italian poetry. His insight into 
Saba's first literary inclinations and 
musical tendencies (how revealing 
that his first pseudonym was Umber- 
to Chopin Poli!); his study of the 
influence of D'Annunzio and Car- 
ducci on the young poet; his appre- 
ciation of the war poems, among 
which there are a few to be ranked 
with the best of Ungaretti; his analy- . 
sis and interpretation of some of the 
love poems, and identification of 
their recipients or inspirations; his 
mapping of the places in Trieste so 
often discernible in Saba will prove 
very helpful to future scholars. 

Only rarely is one tempted to 
argue with Castellani, as for instance 
when he says that the title Canzon- 
iere “has probably nothing to do 
with Petrarch", or when he exagger- 
ates in tracing to literary sources 
certain expressions that may have 
come to Saba quite naturally from 
the everyday language. Some ob- 
vious derivations, on the other hand, 
escape him, but these are minor 
flaws. 

Since Castellani complains that his 
poet has been neglected, the ques- 
tion arises whether his own 
monumental piece of philology can 
lead to any aesthetic revaluation of 
his work, un this I am very' doubt- 
ful. To have more of Saba does not 
necessarily make him more likeable. 

■ j 15 , l ^ e aut hor of a few excellent, 
indeed perfect poems, and it is bel- 
ter to concentrate on these rather 
than to be exposed to his many im- 
perfect ones, with their awful inver- 
sions, their repetitive verbosity, their 
cheaD sentimentality. The cause of 
Sabas ooDUlaritv is therefore 


By Zygmunt G. Baranski 

MARIA CORTI: 

Dante a un nuovo crocevia 
112pp. Florence: Sansoni. 

In his magisterial studies of Dante, 
Gianfranco Contini has evolved a 
coherent perspective both on the cri- 
tical fascination which the poet's 
work stimulates, and on the unique 
intellectual and artistic genius which 
fashioned it. Contini has suggested 
that a "polysemous" reading of the 
verbal resources of Dante’s oeuvre 
can afford an insight into the com- 
plexity and singularity of his com- 


r - — -j —■ muftwn Ml 

1975, than by the present complete 
edition. 


Happily ever before 
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By Patrick McCart hy 

WALTER VELTRONI: 

IlSogno degli annl '60 
, 240pp. Milnn: Savelli. L. 7,000. ' 

In ii Spgno degli anni- '60 Walter 
Veltroni has collected the reminisc- 
ences of forty-six prominent Italians 
who were mnrked by the 1960s. 
They Include the socialist politician 
Claudio Mnrtelli, the singer Frances- 
co Guccim, the actor Alberto Sordi 
and the soccer international , Gigi 
Rivji. One might argue with the 
selection both because there are too 
few women and • too many left- 
wingers and because Veltroni has 
concentrated -on I he - age-group that 
was twenty years old around 1960. 
People who had lived through Fasc- 
ism fetid ; the Second World War 
would surely, have offered different 
Insights. into the .-period. : Yet these 
short ^ rapid piece^ some written and 
. tome taped,- enable us to relive -both 
the great events 7 , TogiiattL’s funeral 
/or ' the' Florence floods - ! and the 
• trivia of (he deqade. 

; The general theme is expressed by 
Alberto Sordi: “Today our lives are' 

G and full of Tear, Fear is an 
Irtrt part of being an Italian. The 
sixties, were: different, lots of new 
1 WB* ! happened, th ey were exciting 
years, . One' must .remember that ItfeP 
lahs. ldye lo lenient about.: their 
ll . If true, that t(io; 

, wtidn jlie lira plummeted and .tejror- 
: »as-rampaht;i did not- realize t he. . 

hopes of the pfeytous decade. -■ 

ly Sixlicrwe^ a (line when 
•‘^i-Italians had msvefhadir so 

S 3txJ.;ltidurtr!qlirai[ohliadcome late 

Ji* ^htingrapd 


Fiat 500, which was the first car that 
, working-class people could afford.- 
Television antennae sprouted on mil- 
lions of roofs as Italians settled down 
to watch, hours of TV quizzes and 
games (Italy has the dubious distinc- 
tion of having invented “It's a 
Knockout”), Of course there were 
still calamities. In the 1966 World 
Cup Italy was beaten by North 
Korea and, as Riva and his team- 
mates flew home, thousands of en- 
raged supporters were gathering at 
Genoa airport to lynch them. But, in 
general, doubts about Italy’s future 
were drowned under waves of rock’n 
roll or buried beneath mountains of 
refrigerators and washing-machines. 

Liberation accompanied prosper- 
ity. Vatican T>o had special mean- 
* n 8 “JLJ!?*, Italians because Pope 
John XXIII fostered political as. well 
as liturgical change. In 1964 the cen- 
tre-left coalition of Aldo tyoro and 
netro Nennj offered a programme of 
social reform, and seemed to end the 
arid dispute between: the Catholic 
arto lay traditions. Further to the left 
there were strikes and' university pro-v 
tests which foreshadowed the 1968 
explosion. 

As one 'reads U Sogno, however, 
■one feels that the demand for change, 
wns strongest not In, the' political but 
in Jhe sexual domain. Veltroni’s cbn- 

[ , H ul ? rs ' comptairt; ..bitterly , about: 
thetr Jnwirflt^d youth, and about the 
puritanlspi of. Italian, ScSciety. . J u. : 
seems ; normal fob? Catholics should 
be .pqrjtqns;; buj orte is amhred ; to 
discover ..that ; the. Communists sought - ■ 
£*• : The: young! Enrico ' 

.gerlinguer, ■ then . secretary of the'-' 


were welcomed. Britain was nobly 
represented by the Beatles and 
Bond, France by Sartre and 


formation, and cross-fertilization in 
Dante's own . use of heterogeneous 
elements drawn from his wide read- 
ing. The resulting diversity of allu- 
sion causes Dante's text to overflow 
with meaning, since it contains a 
whole sea of cultural and textual re- 
miniscences, all of which have a 
function in the overall organization. 
Such a view of the poet encourages 
the hope that important discoveries 
may still be made concerning 
Dante’s sources, and thus his intel- 
lectual formation. 

Maria Cortl, thanks to her remark- 
able knowledge of medieval culture, 
has made such a discovery. She 
argues that Dante knew the works of 
the thirteenth-century Averroists, or 
rather, Radical Aristotelians, which 
we are told is a more accurate label; 
and in particular that he knew cer- 
tain of the writings of Siger of Bra- 
bant and Boethius the Dane, the 
leaders of this Paris-based group of 
intellectuals. Furthermore, in an 
analysis of the De vulgar! eloquentia, 
she integrates these discoveries with 
hitherto unnoticed elements from the 
writings of the Victorine mystics and 
those of the legal glossators. Howev- 
er, while the verbal correspondences 
she points out are normally convinc- 
ing, the "systems” (to remain faithful 
to Contmi’s terminology) Professor 
Corti creates out of them in order to 
Interpret the De vulgari eloquentia 
and three episodes from the Comedy 
are at times too rigid: particularly in 
her analysis of the treatise, she 


the speculations of the Radical Ari , * 
totehans. Corti shows h vStr* : 
doubt that a group of sucRl^ 
existed in Bologna at the 
thirteenth century and. that they ™! « 
m close contact with the FloftmS f 
stilnuovo poets. This is an i£5£ , r 
conclusion, because, besides R 
plications for the book’s ■ 

thesis, it reconfirms the philosophy f 
basis of the poetry of the .E : 
a fact which has been ca&S J 
question in recent yean. | 

l8 . r - Cor b h>nts repeatedly Tfc L 

adherence of Cavalcanti to this spS ! 
ulative philosophy - a subject^ ' 
will expand in a forthcoming stX 1 

J? of . our , existing knwledi i 
about Cavalcanti, a close asiodZ ' 

on his part with this traditioa 
appears not at all unlikely. tC 
Coiti shows when she discusses k 
ferno X in her third chapter ills 
precisely Cavalcanti’s firm adootioo 
of the tenets of Radical Aristotelian. 4 
ism that causes the rift between Mi I 
and Dante. f. 

From such stimulating begtonina | 
Dante a un nuovo crocevia movti f 
into its most dubious section, the j 
second chapter, where Oirti argues 
that Dantes views on language In 
the De vulgari eloquentia fwqnalh 
correspond to the views of the ’ 
Radical Aristotelians on imivtml 
language. In particular, Boethius fit 
Dane’s Modi significandi is put to- 
ward as one of the treatise’s Drincb- 


al sources. Corti’s thesis concernisj 
the exact extent of this Influence 
ultimately hinges on reading to 

nhrflCAC * l f ntnrac mareotSns fvnL 


Silvia Vartan. Even more important 
was the presence of the United 
States. John Kennedy personified 


modern, progressive leadership, Bob 
Dylans songs were strummed, on 
thousands of Italian guitars and the 
hamburger made its debut in Rome. 
Later the militants of 1968 admired 
the Berkeley free-speech movement 
and joined in the anti-Vietnam cru- 
sade. 

Several of Velfroni’s contributors 
describe how the myth of America 
crumbled during the 1970s. Nixon 
and Watergate killed it, and Carter 
failed to resurrect it. The US has 
® ea .« c | fascinate young : Italians 
and Indeed one doubts whether 
European youth in general still looks 
across the Atlantic for models of 
behaviour. The assassinations of the 


seems too Intent on forcing the pre- 
Comedy Dante into the ranks of the 
Radical Aristotelians, or at the very 
least on presenting him . as one of 
their fellow-travellers. Corti thus 
appears not to abide by Contini’s 
warning that critics must avoid “im- 
prisoning" Dante in any one system, 
since the poet’s words constitute the 
starting-point for many such patterns 
of connections . which the scholar ' 


tores" (I x 1) ns referring, respectw 
ly, to speculative grammarians (pjflv 1 
sophers) and positive grammaiias, 
rather than as synonymous. Tim. 
“gramatice”, at least In the flistcat, : 
is taken to mean universal grama 
and not Latin or artificial and con- 
ventional grammar. A brief glance n 
the notes to Mengaldo’s edition of 
■the De vulgari eloquentia reveals to 
contentious nature of Cord's clams, 
since Dante’s likely knowledge d 
several other grammatical-rhetoric^ 
traditions using an identical tenon- . 
ology (traditions which she almos 1 
completely disregards) mlKuw 
against her conclusions in both' in- 
stances. Furthermore, these traditions 
arc much closer lo Dnnte’s own de- 
finition of the kind of language wdi 
which he associates the "inventrafl 
gramntice facullatis”, which he un- 
ambiguously asserts to be man-made 
("This Naneuaflel. since it was itt 


must hi 


American figure is as admired today. 

Meanwhile the promise of the Ital- 
■ Jan Sixties was Crumbling Ido:- The 

S r i; ,cf ^ coaliHon broke up: the 
Christian Democrats went on to rule 
tor artother' decade while the social- 
Ists were thrust liito a wilderness 
from which they, are only now 
■SSfitef-WtoD the 1968 protest 
, failed to turn into a revolution a few 
disappointed militants like 1 Renato 
. Gurtto and Alberto' Franceschini re-' 

oil oi 0 ? Qle ^ and funded the 
R?d Brigades. The Italian economy 
. nad not. recovered from the 1968 
i l n c ^, w hcn the oil boycott of 

soarin 8 inflation. It 


■;S ^ . w Ps not, so/it-seertis, sinful. 


uen ^*'' b r ^ ■ a ^ h fpp»> 

l ->-r^ " f > • t -V.v v t Xv.r ( , 1 7 n , ■ be concludes. 

■ ■> ... . • • •'•' V * -vMAf 


Tl,/ - nm T l Dut mis is how many 
. Mars perceive it. Franoasco -GiicS 

! fiPfL' SV-' Bre full of nortSa 
S thfe ? ■ ^ of Sixties!; 1 te^s 

2* twen ty y ea .u* ago people; felr 
le$3 rebr and wpmed less about the; 

: ‘'We all lived happily 
vW- !9.logno w £ .he concludes^ 


I , . , f — ■ DVIIUIUI 

ighhght, though with a “llght- 
if touch. j. 


o, U n 1 !S^ C l rt ^ in l . D ? ntist5 « 1 “n not 
at all disturbed by this association of 

Dante with unorthodoxy. The pic- 
ture of the poet as a model Thomist 
and champion of Catholic conformity 
is a fadle and unsatisfactory one. In 
fact, this possible knowledge and use 
of the wntings of the Averroists have 
been htated at before, although the 
credit for having documented this 
knowledge more fully and systemati- 
cally; belongs to Professor Corti 
alone, fai intellectually open-minded 
Dante, especially in the. decade or 
so after Bfcatnce's death, is consis- 

Kfc* e p0 L rt bi Why as we 
know it from other sources, with the 
general directions' of the Convivio 
.KifibJS P? et1 ^ repentance in the 
Earthly Paradise for having strayed 
from the lessons embodied in Beat- 
t0 FT 0 ? other ladies: 

: the - seripne ana the .^paraoletta / o 
altra novud con d breve usoV. Furth- 
ereiore,. such a freekhinking Dante 
would neatly complement that Dante 

^ independ- 
fince has not; been questioned; name- 

rariSfnn^ ^5° L urned rhetorical 


("This [language], since it was w 
ulated by the common consent « 
many peoples . . .”J, and so w 
opposite or the absolutes of tfie sim- 
ulative grammarians. 

On the other hand, although 10^ 
it very unlikely that Boethius’s 
. significandi “offered him [Danfe] tbe 
theoretical grid, for Book I of the ** 
vulgari eloquentia " (p 36), I am tn« 
that in other cases, for am* 
Dante’s presentation of the voiptf 
Ulus ire, which is his attempt at ow- 
ing a "universal” language for w 
. out of the structures of natural 


■ Ddn ie a 
Very;; protoi 


nuqvoctocevia opens 
Tile first or its 


puci iiugnt ccao in mi . 

i or ideas from. the Radical Aiiltoa- 

■ lians. Although the treatise . ^ 

I have an important philosomiwjljj-; 
stratum, its general direction 
the whole far from the abstrtf*®. 
of the philosophers. It is a pnt«J 
work dosely tied to contempow. 
realities, and thus moving in. 
ent dimension from that of W Vvj 
ulative . grammarians. ' 

would suggest, usee Boethius oot_ij 1 
a programmatic fashion, 
much more marginal and - 

WBy, which is consistent with msjT , 
tomary artistic and Intellectual : 

cesses as so admirably ciarifl e “™ 
Contini. • _ 

Thjs elegantly ; written bortjo jjS . 

' too many questions Uhanawem" ^ 

; too ; many . obvious ; ql 

-,ture -of. Dante’a; 

: Radical J^dsfoiclians... end 

■ effects on treatise 
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The epoch of the ‘colonial party’ 


By Albert Hourani 

CHRISTOPHER M. ANDREW and 
A. S. KANYA-FORSTNER: 

France Overseas 

The Great War and the Climax of 
French Imperial Expansion 
302pp. Thames and Hudson. £12. 
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"All that interests the French public 
about the Empire is the belly dance." 
This was Jules Ferry’s verdict on his 
own efforts, as Prime Minister in the 
1880s, to arouse a wider concern. For 
the most part, Frenchmen did not catch 
the imperial fever at the time when it 
was sweeping England. Apart from the 
silk manufacturers of Lyons, French 
capitalists and merchants had a limited 
interest in the colonies, which 
accounted for only ten per cent of 
France's foreign trade and only nine 
per cent of its foreign Investment by 
1914. On the whale, colonial service 
did not attract the best officials, and 
imperial questions could not hold the 
attention or serve the ambitions of 
most politicians. When in August 1914 
Doumergue agreed to leave the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs for that of the 
Colonies, the President, Poinoarfi, was 
so moved by his sacrifice that he could 
not refrain from embracing him. Impe- 
rial questions took up little time at 
Cabinet meetings: the Cabinet was not 
told of the Anglo-French discussions in 
1904, which were to end in the Entente 
Cordiale, until they had been going on 
for several months, and the Fez expedi- 
tion of 191 1 , which led to the protecto- 
rate over Morocco, was decided upon 
by three ministers while the rest were 
on holiday. 

If this lack of interest made it 
difficult for governments, to form a 
clear imperial policy and carry it out, it 
made it easier For a small group of men 
who knew what they wanted to impose 
their will on the government when 
circumstances favoured them. In this 
carefully researched and clearly writ- 
ten book, Christopher Andrew and A. 
S. Kanya-Forstner show how the small 
group and the favourable circumst- 
ances came together during and after 
the First World War. The colonial 
pressure groups which emerged in the 
1890s were small and divided, but had 
the support of a few politicians - 
Delcasse. Pichon - and some Impor- 
tant officials in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. They were moved not so much 
by the thought of the economic advan- 
tages of empire as by a' certain idea of 
Prance; "to extend tne space occupied 
by bur civilization" in tne Mediterra- 
nean basin and its southern extension 
In Africa, and to reassert the position 
of- France as a great power after the 
defeat of 1870-71. (An echo of this 
wuld be heard as late as 1957, when 
Frangois Mitterrand said that ‘'without 
Africa, France will have no history in 
this twenty-first century”.) 

The opportunity to exercise influ- 
ence came in the years before the war, 
when it became possible to present 
colonial questions as questions Of 
national prestige: those who did not 
care about a piece of land in Asia or 
Africa for its own sake'could be moved 
-.■by the argument that it should not be" 
{“Owedto fall into British or German 
bands, when war broke out, the scope 
tor action greV wider. In many ways it • 
was stili limited. The heart of France 
was turned towards the Western Front; 
froops could not be spared for Asian or 
African campaigns, andsucqessive gov- 
®Tnmcnts were neither much con- 
• , P e C with colonial questions nor well 
mfonned about them. As Minister of : 
- Foreign Affaire, Delcassd told his col-. 

Httte i about the negotiations 
■ wth Britain and Russia over Cohstan- ■' 
tiqople in 1915, and they remained 
urusertain what they.-had in feet agreed 
[o. Briand, acting both as Prime Minis- 
ter and as Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was lazy, ignorant and contused, and 
by the end of 1916 his government bad' 
still hot decided what its war aims 
were. Qemenceau ^ais reluctant to, tell . 
■; What, hp, was doing: ‘T, shall 

hJVe claims rtb .ftiaBvhe declared, 
^dressing foe;. Chamber befefe the 
> ^“.Cohfcrente began, "but 1 1 am 
; Sgjofeg to fell you What they art-; At 
. ■ * 8 °* e 'flroe ; he foiled 1 to tell the ; 


Mosul in a private talk wilh Lluvnl 
George. 

In spile or because of this lack of 
interest at the highest level, however, 
the “colonial party” was able to wield 
greater influence than ever before, and 
it could make use of the defensive 
patriotism evoked by the war. Some of 
its members were in importunl posi- 
tions: Pichon was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Clemenceau’s government, 
Leygues was chairman of the foreign 
affairs commission of the Chamber, 
Flandin an influential member of the 
Senate. Others were in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. It is one of the merits 
of this book that it shows how policy 
was made, by a very small number of 
officials ana gives life to those who 
have been little more than names: 
Robert de Caix and Francois Georges- 
Picot were relatively junior officials 
who were able to exercise great influ- 
ence. 

In Africa foe colonial party was on 
the whole successful. The lack of 
manpower and of sustained support by 
(he government was counter-balanced 
by British concern to preserve the 
alliance, and France obtained the man- 
date over Togo and the Cameroons 
with virtually complete freedom of 
action, and an end to the restrictions on 
her freedom of action in Morocco 
which had been imposed at the insist- 
ence of Germany. The main attention 
of foe colonial party, however, was not 
turned to Africa but to Syria. Even if 
few of its members were certain what 
positive advantage France could gain 
from being there, to leave it all to 
Britain was unthinkable. On the 
whole, they would have preferred. 
Syria to remain part of an Ottoman 
Empire permeated by French influ- 
erice, but if the Empire was to be 
broken up they wanted “la Syrie 
Integrate’’, including Palestine and 
Lebanon, for France. 

They did not achieve all they 
wanted. Palestine felMnto British 
hands; they would have preferred 
Lebanon to be joined to Syria in a loose 


federation, hut in the event the govern- 
ment created a separate anil enlarged 
Lebanon, in deference t«i Lebanese 
opinion, or ai leasi the strand of 
Lebanese opinion which ii needed lo 
lake into account. Something was 
gained: French rule was established in 
Damascus, and the frontier between 
French and British spheres or rule was 
more favourable than the British al 
first had been willing to concede. This 
happened, however, in a way which 
made it seem more like a defeat than a 
victory: in the face of what appeared to 
Frenchmen like an Anglo-Arab 
alliance to deprive them of their rights, 
and by an act of force which made it 
impossible for France to obtain even 
such legitimacy for her rule as the 
British acquired in Iraq, by agreement 
with an indigenous government resting 
on a certain, even if limited, common 
interest. 

The colonialists were victims of that 
typical illusion of the imperial age, the 
belief that the Syrians were longing for 
France to rule them, but they were 
never able to produce a credible nro- 
Frcnch Syrian party: when asked to 


protegl, Shukri Ghanim, a franco- 
phone poet who had not visited his 
country for thirty years, talked for 
two-and-a-half hours without stopping 
and bored his hearers to distraction. In 
the same way, they were unable to' 
make allies of the Zionists. When the 
British and French governments de- 
cided, in the Sykes- Picot agreement, 
that Palestine should be under inter- 
national control, both regarded it as no 
more than a temporary agreement, and 
each tried at once to put itself, in a 
position to change it, the British by 
making their deal with the Zionists, the 
French hy reaching an agreement with 
. Russia, In the Franco-Russian ex- 
change of notes of April 26, 1916, 
Russia promised to support French 
claims; but the Russian revolution 
ended French hopes, and when they 
tried to induce the Zionists to support 
their claims, they succeeded only in 
giving an endorsement to the Zionist 


aims without getting anything in 
return. 

In the main, the difficulties which 
the French met with sprang from their 
weakness in the Near East compared 
wilh the British. They found them- 
selves fucetl, in that pun of Syria where 
Uriiaiu had agreed that they should 
have paramount influence, with an 
Arab regime, that of Faysal, suspicious 
of their intentions, and having support 
from local British officials, and to some 
extent from the government in Lon- 
don. Their policy was first of nil to 
reach agreement wilh Britain, then try 
to rule Syria through an acquiescent 
Faysal. In the complicated negotia- 
tions which followed, there were mo- 
ments when agreement seemed poss- 
ible, but the gap was too wide: France 
insisted on military occupation of 
Damascus and Aleppo, and the Syrian 
government would not concede this. 
Both because of pressure of public 
opinion anil because it could hope for 
some degree of support from Britain, 
which still had military control of the 
country, and also from the United 
Stales. 

Then in 1920 the situation changed 
in two ways. Al a time when its 
imperial defences were overstretched, 
Britain decided to withdraw its troops 
from Syria and hand control (o the 
Syrians, which meant ill effect to leave 
them face to face with the French. In 
France, Clemencenu's government 
was replaced by one more committed 
to imperial expansion. Even so, it 
would still have preferred to make an 
agreement with Faysnl, and its man on 
foe spot, General Gauraud, was also 
hesitant about a policy of force; but 
matters were brought to a head by the 
only people who knew' their minds 
clearly, de Caix and those who thought 
like him in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; an ultimatum was sent to 
Faysal, he finally accepted it, his 
acceptance was ignored, and France 
installed herself in Syria.' 

These events have bean seen hither- 
to mainly from a British or an Arab 


point of view. French policy and the 
justification!) of it have gone largely by 
default . and this honk does a service by 
filling the gap - or rather the larger pari 
of it. Naturally and correctly, it sees the 
process as it appeared froin’Paris, but it 
ignores the activities of Freneh officials 
and military men in the Near East 
itself; although France could contri- 
bute no more than a token force for the 
eastern campaigns, her representatives 
were active, and the well-informed and 
perspicacious reports of men like Brd- 
mond and de Saint-Quentin might 
have to be taken into account for a hill 
assessment of the way in which French 
policy was formed. On matters Middle 
Eastern the authors arc generally accu- 
rate, although an unfortunate wording 
on pace 221 might leave the reader 
with the impression that the Anglo- 
French frontier agreement placed 
Banios within Palestine. 

Their views of British policy arc On 
the whole sensible ana fair. Their 
explanation of the reasons for British 
support of Zionism is correct, although 
they do not refer to Dr Vcrele’s 
important article, “The Balfour Dec- 
laration and its makers"; so is their 
judgment on the ambiguities in the 
McMahon letters, and the difficulty of 
reconciling I heir spirit with the Sytes- 
Picot agreement. They are on less sure 
ground, however, when they try to 
explain the letters as a product of the 
initiative of British officials in Cairo, 
with Sir Edward Grey and tite Foreign 
Office giving in to pressure against 
their better judgment; if there was 
an "Egyptian party" among British 
officials, it could not act with the same 
independence as the "Syrian party” in 
Paris. Again, when they look forward 
to the final confrontation of Britain 
and France in Syria, during the Second 
World War, they rely too much on foe 
French version of what happened. It is 
loo simple to describe ‘^Churchill’s 
policy” as being to incorporate Syria in 
a Bnlish-domi nated Middle Eastern 
Arab federation, or to explain the 
tangled events of 1945 as a French 
attempt, stultified by the British, to 
'‘suppress a Syrian insurrection”. • 


Enemy of the people 


By Kyril FitzLyon 
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After his success with Victims of 
Yalta Nikolai Tolstoy- could approp- 
riately have called foe present hook 
“Victims of Stalin”, for that is what 
Stalin’s Secret War is about: Hie theme 
Is not limited to Stalin’s "second 
front”," which was directed against 
the population of his own country in 
the name of security during, and ip> 
parallel with, tbe war agalnBt the 
Germans, even though the number 
of casualties in that terrifying inter* 
nal campaign was fully comparable 
with , foe number of casualties suf-. 
fered ^n battlb 'witb the, foreign-- for- 
vaderiand considerably itibre people 


were imprisoned by the regime than 
tv$re captured hy the Germans. The 
author makes foe point, moreover, 


that many of foe millions officially 
stated to have died at the hands of 
the Germans would have survived if 
(he- Soviet authorities had used more . 
cjvilfced methods of warfare: jf they 
badnot, for instance, adopted -the: 
method of clearing minefields by ; 
forcing men through them, of if they ; 
had signed the . Geneva Convention 
and insisted on Soviet prisoners of i 
war being treated in accordance with 
it/- .- -/ 

Tolstoy’s aim, however, is more . 
ambitious. Gathering together the ' 


B iiltiple strands Of Stalin’s . private 
e, Soviet diplomacy, military his*- 
(ory, government-sponsored ! terror 
and the gulag syktem gif concentration 


■ ; ; giyen upFrench c^in^o Palatine and 


and the gulag aypenrpf concentration 
'damps, he. sets out .lo. show fipw .the 
System, which still threatens foe West- 
ert wqrld: the “3 a.m., knock at the 
door can come as easily in Washington 
■as>ip,>yqrsaw". ,.- ; ■ 

. , In 'Warsaw, .of course, it cgme.first ; 
fla'-ia '■ result tof life Hitler-Stajln Pact 


of 1939 and the consequent partition 
of Poland, followed by the Soviet 
invasion of the Baltic States. Here, 
remarks Tolstoy, comparing Stalin's 
USSR to Mussolini’s Italy, the Soviet 
Union played the role of jackal to 
Germany’s lion. The Pact itself Tol- 
stoy views as the natural culmination 
of Soviet-German relations, perhaps 
from the early 1920s onwards and 
certainly after Hitler’s advent to 
power in 1933. Stalin assured the 
British Ambassador that “these rela- 
tions were not based on transient 
circumstances; but on the basic 
national Interests of both countries”. 
No Soviet government .has ever felt 
this about Other Western powers, 
and at no time, remarks Tolstoy, did 
the Soviet attitude to the Allies, be- 
come as cooperative as it was to 
Nazi Germany, even when foe Soviet 
Uniop most needed Allied help. So 
sure was Stalin of Hitler's friendship 
that; he spot only disregarded ' the 
■miniftrbds.' warnfe^ he was given of 
Hitler's true Intentions; but. even re- 
fused to believe that the invasion 
had begun: -reports of German troop 
movements and bombing attacks 
were at first discounted or attributed 
to the fevered imagination of local 
commanders, A- message from a be- 
wildered officer: "We are updef fire. 
What' are we 'to do?’Vrtceived the 
tefee answer: "You must bp unwell,” 
The reply to ci similar inquiry from 
Marshal : Malinovsky > wasi ■'Dp -not 
give In fe provocation tod do . hot. 
Opto fire.” The rdaspn for this blind, 
and uncharacteristic trust has neVer 
been : satisfactorily established. TolV 
stoy makes the interesting, though 
necessarily Tentative, suggestion 'that 
on the;. 'very. eve. of the -Invasion ' 
Stalfe may haye receivto Hitler’S; 
personal assurances, of . friendship, 
tototber with a wartiing of a -Gcrmap 


of Soviet army officers at the lime and well higued. Tbe case for the 
and Stalin's Insistence that . the re- defence must wait until further evi- 


. ported German attack was a pro- 
vocation. 


dence is available or the personalities 
involved - those . of. ihem who are 


Moreover, Stalin's fears were not still - alive - offer explanations they 
m fined to the militarV: thev soread * 1Bve 80 refused to give. 


confined- to the military; they spread . tiavc 80 ‘ ar refused to give, 
to the nation as a whole. He bus- ' The book is well researched, but 

B ' d, says Tolstoy, "that Soviet unfortunately it -has no bibliography, 
a was a house of cards, held end perhaps too many secondary 
together only by the bonds of foe sources are used where primary 
NKVD”, nnd therefore took precau- sources are easily, accessible. It is 
Hons to strengthen these bonds even certainly convincing on the subject of 
at the cost of foe war effort against Soviet inefficiency, nervousness and 
the external enemy, whom he feared unwillingness to commit the country 
less than his own people. This led : to ip war with a great power ‘ until 
the curious situation of an appeal to pushed into' it by direct attack. And, 
Churchill "for twenty-five or thirty by the same, token, it surely argues 
divisions to be sent to fight on tfie against the credibility of : the Soviet 
Russian fronf' (author's emphasis),. Union's threat to the , Western 
at the same time that a vast aroiy alliance as a potential aggressor:. 
(Tqlstoy. suggests a million or, double This, .- however, does not seem fo 
the peace-time establishment) was Jiayq been the author'd intention. ... 
kept Immobilized as concentration- yr \' '..7 ^..'/ : V y •' 

;■ tn ^Aghjff Greek 
their aims, transport and 'associated . 

personnel, at the service of Ihe , 3. 33 31580 4),- - edited by- 

security system. It was fear, too;- Richard Clog^, compnsesa collection 
feaT of Polish resistance and fear, - ^ papers p/igmally delivered ara 

1 _ e - _ __i » • fiumivw him nraani7An.in 1QTJ Ku tha 


ashed into 1 it by direct attack. And, 
f the same, token, it surely argues 
lainst the credibility of; the Soviet 
nion's threat to the I Western 


t army alliance as a potential aggressor;. 
double; This, .- however, dpes not seetri ;tp 


.- : f 

■ ■ 1 


.yi^w, . may. explain me mas&acre m ■ - 

14,odo Polish officers , in Kalyo and go. Navannq the last great bUt le of 
elsewhere in Russia's , l, 7 v j -■ m .agerof 

.-.' One chapter * in (his botik - tnky .- King-destroyed bv a combined. Brit 
arouse p&rticuliir : interest. On; (jie ; lib. Russiap ana Flench force.; The 
‘ fade l of it i it merely fericatirtHb story . symposium; considered nineteenth- . 


!. race 01 tit it merely repeats -tne sip^y .symposium: consiuerea nmeieenui- 
‘ iola in. Vicdms pf , Yplta of foe sifrr - cenrary Greek sodeh'Iwjthirt its Bal- 
. render pf; the- Cosstidts/ a*nd White •; kan context and made 'a tomptobtivc 
!.. Rusajad refugees to the Soviet ; ah- analysis 'of. Serbian, Montenegrin 7 ,' 
■ 1 thoirities. Btiffoere fe greater emphh-t 1 Romanian. Bulgaria tt land I Greek 


: « ; I .. 


mnittoy ' conspiracy, "to provbka a 
conflict toafest foe Ffthters wishes'', 1 
4 suspicion on Stalin^.ptot foat his 


; of presjurto brought to beto -bife rigniflcanto ln foe, Idstoty ofthel Bal- 
toa pp Ederi 1 by a‘tommuitisl^dd<in: Kgti pebplos , The fitefos f clijevcd h'. 
Fbreign’Office. ^ presemto here.J^'form of autonomy witWri the Qtto,-. 
is^h|tate ; ,df ; toppressto dpcunteflts , ; mah Empl re ip 1815. Rpmaiiian '^nd 

Miulho . -mrtManAilfe 'tvinnrffe.' '■ Hnloartnrt iiMHnhnllU' ImiHinnTit onvitu : 


. thinks,expl aln both thedfestic 


irij^lha Bateaiian :imtiqnBllSt icntJtriwt grtw 

seemri5gly elaborate attempts to nu5‘! .fappy ,aod ifl. 1821‘i 
tend /high to authority f . pll foe: ’j tosuUed': lii" 

tneritS of a[i>olitfcal ^-wHpdubr)it.:.-rbeV ,; Wa «febli>htrient of an indepepderit 
case foF t^e;'pn>&todtloo '-!ja 1 • ii ^ V- p 

/A ■■ ^ 


■ • t " ivffe 
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By Tim Dooley 

D. M. THOMAS: 

Dreaming In Bronze 

71pp. Seeker und Warhurg. £4.50. 

0 456 51891 0 

Tn n review of D.M. Thomas's last 
volume of poems, The Honeymoon 
Voyage, John Cotton came to the 
prescient conclusion that what gave 
unity to the rather disparate thematic 
and stylistic concerns of Thomas's 
work was a consummate narrative gift. 
Since the publication of The Honey- 
moon Voyage in 1978, Thomas has 
received considerable attention as the 
author of three highly original navels: 
The flute Player, Birthstone, and The 
White Hotel. His new collection of 
Poetry, Dreaming in Bronze , is likely, 
therefore, to be read in the light of his 
fiction rather than his earlier col lec- 
tions of poems, all of which arc now out 
of print. 

Thomas’s earlier collections - a 
group of science fiction poems in 
Penguin Modem Poets 11 , then Two 
voices , Logan Stone , The Shaft , Love 
and Other Deaths - were competent 
but unexciting examples oF ex- 
perimental writing. It is probably his 
translations of Anna Akhmatova that 
have given his work the greater 
seriousness and formal control notice- 
able from The Honeymoon Voyage 
onwards. The Flute Player paid specific 
tnbute to Akhmatova and her remark- 
able generation, examining the ways in 
which creativity survived the cruelties 
of a totalitarian regime. An account of 
the massacre at Babi Yar is central to 
d * Hotel, and in Dreaming in 
Bronze Thomas again presents us with 
examples of' pointless suffering on a 
mauacale, concentrating on individual 
• victims like the gypsies murdered at 
Auschwitz and Treblinka (“Transla- 
tion of a Lost Gypsy Song") or a young 
Japanese girl dying slowly from the 
effects of nuclear fall-out (“Sadako 
Sasaki”). 

'Sun Valley”, a poem whose- 
ostensiblc subject is mechanized poul- 
try farming, allows Thomas to suggest . 
that our inability to frame an appropri- 
ate response to Hiroshima or the ; 
German and Soviet death camps might 1 
represent, a horror as. great as the i 
events themselves: 

How weak are words, and how unfit to ‘ 
. frame I 

my concept - which lags alter what was j 
, • shown , 

■ so far, it flatten It to call it lamcl J 

And it might be ten thousand fowl or one - 
went smoothly past the imperceptible . " 
. clcxtric impulse where they had begun J 

their afterlife, wings fluttering the white; I 
hnd even after they had been, thrust. ( 
. ' through . 

the cutter, headless thoy were flu tterina I 

• • " .. still; J 

,But swiftly after that their power to mdve 11 
compassion Vanished - aa when. Jour- s 
; ‘ neyjng far v 

. ... down through Inferno, one’s own power I 
/ : ‘ ■■ to love n 

vanishes like the sun and the other stars. ® 

Thomas’s cnrefulmiipicry of Dante’s V 

tcne and form makes the capitalized ‘ 
'Inferno nearly superfluous, it also fl 
emphasizes how far he has moved from 
'the talhet wMlraty pge of forrii that . 

f iQh pf thi & poem that the availability 
; I of tempore) visions of HeU makes the V 
theology , underpinning Donfc’s dwn 
" ! vision redundant - Is 1 underlined by His 
' venlon or a poem /by the metlfeynl 
•: Afntenlan writer, Frik. In ‘’Protest-, a 

r ^ c an 5J^ hfu J God** Is- arraigned 
for his oiitnes against mankind, and Is 
• asked: 

Do you ehvy i us our coiirage, patient 
passion for thie unattainable: . *!-. 

qualities you chpnpt possess? 

.Ca.tat endurance, the thin 
yictpiy.oYer ejcpferience, Is I 
t^kan lrrtortent element in doming to 

m-TM Fw&rlaytr.; Comes to SCO the 
.for i which., s W prepared | 0 

4oeaimiy;bot , ‘asa 
,ic " n '' u *v;but' ,t as^ 


f Thomas suggests that it is through 
private preferences, however quirky 
and obstinate they may seem, that we 
i arc able to recognize that individuality 
in others which inspires imaginative 
sympathy and love. 

it is to be expected that, as an 
admirer of Freud, Thomas should see a 
conflict between Eros and Thanatos, 
between the pleasure principle and the 
death wish, us lying at the heart of the 
problem. The obsessive exploration of 
sexual themes in Thomas's writing 
connects ‘here with his moral concerns. 
In expressing a sexual preference or 
experiencing sexual pleasure, we 
assert “our individuality, our ability to 
smile in our own life". Paradoxically, 
however, the sexual instinct's inde- 
pendence of rational and conscious 
control reminds us of the limitations on 
our freedom and dignity. The case of 
Peter Kurten, the sexually-motivated 
murderer guillotined in DGsseldorf in 
1931, and that of Freud's patient the 
Wojf-Man, arc recalled both in The 
White Hotel and in Dreaming in. 
Bronze. The depersonalizing aspect of 
sexual compulsion that one sees in 
these examples has striking affinities 
with the dehumanization associated 
with institutionalized cruelty. Asimilar ; 
depersonalization occurs in sexual 
fetishism, where partial objects (such « 
as the all-pervasive suspender-belts 1 
and stockings in Thomas’s writing) * 
tnke the place of human relationships I 
ns the end of desire, Thomas, who i 


i elsewhere is so humane a writer, seems 
to me morally obtuse in the way in 
which, as part of his treatment of 
sexual drives, he assumes that 
an understanding relationship with 
another person must be of less import- 
ance than the fulfilment of private 
fantasies. 

Dreaming in Bronze opens with two 
poems whose literary-historical set- 
tings suggest that respecl for a sexual 
partner as a person is a hindrance to the 
pleasures of love. In “The Stone 
Clasp", Don Juan rejects the love of 
the virtuous and forgiving Donna 
Anna, sensing that to act out of the 
respect he feels towards her would be 
to deny his carnal, amoral nature. In 
Farewell, My Life; I. Love You", 
Pushkin's love for his wife Natalia is 
dependent on her willingness “to be 
lost in love tonight and sacrificed". 

Beneath the absolute beauty of your sur- 
faces 

there is nothing, nothing, Natalia. That is 

why 

I love you. To love you is to learn to skate. 

In “Two Women, Made by the 
Selfsame Hand", one of the most 
accomplished and resonant poems in 
this collection, Thomas examines the 
way in which archetypal images of 
women affect Individual relationships. 
The speaker and his partner are 
haunted during a rainy holiday by two 
terracotta statuettes which exemplify 


Partial glimpses of the flame 


the opposing images of ecstatic and 
abundant femininity said to be typical 
of ancient "matriarchal” civilizations: 

a girl with briny locks and changeling gaze, 
the left hand open on her thigh, 
laie-adolesccm undine perching on 
a rock - and her soulful primitive 
madonna, tall and standing, gazing down 
with all the fear that perfect love can give. 

The speaker purchases the first of these 
figures, but his partner rejects both as 
incomplete: "the nurturing madonna 
without sex, / the lonely mistress 
without motherhood . . . - to the 
puzzlement of the man in the poem, 
who interprets her anger as sexual 
rejection. 

The rejection in Thomas’s poems, 
however, is more typically the other 
way around. The female speaker in 
The Lady of Fetishes", who demands 
to be seen as a person rather than a 
source of sexual power, is insulted and 
pilloried; In “Ani”, a reworking of a 
Fijian myth, the parts of a woman's 
body which will fit neither the abun- 
dant nor the ecstatic stereotype are- 
explicitly rejected as worthless. Else- 
where, the sexual orgaijs and the 
sexual act itself become symbols of 
revulsion: female pubic hair is reminis- 
cent variously of a tarantula and a 
banana spider; the vagina is referred to 
as a “gMh". In the sequence "Big 
Deaths, Little Deaths", sex becomes 
an expression of bewildered anger, a 


™i=„, avenge fo rltlt4a4t!j . ' 

woundingis n rep|°L^!S ^ 'g* 
Uon and transcendence. Hie ^ 

Don to individuality 
consciousness remains,- butX? 
different, more mystical qS 
f^.Poems, as In the SSl, 
Palestinian transit camp w&i 
g tl ' n i8 for the coda ofT j?, 
Hotel, Thomas evokes a pC J 5*f 
innocent of the tension of & 
the pain of sufferino. “iti. 


' .utterlv clear , he teUsush^! 

Clearing". It i 8 also a PnaJ^r 
where the separations ffBSj 

I am being cared for/by somecatiH 
cleariy iov« me." “the Ho® 5 1 
Dreams”, Thomas tells us in Kl 


of that title ffiTiOT 
appeared in the novel Birthmi tat 1 
forward to the themes of Tht 
Hotel y is something about Irq 
everyone”. Yet he uses os eohmife 
The White Hotel the follow^ 
from Yeats: * 

We had fed the heart on fantasies, 
The heart's grown brutal from tbe fai, 

In this collection, as in his iwc 
novels, it is Thomas's aduevemath 
give us a clear If uncomfortablepktei 
of both the loving and the bmlshsu 
fantasies on which our hearts conlsw 
to feed. 


By Steve Ellis 

JOHN MOLE: — . 

Feeding the Lake 

58pp. Seeker and Wafburg. £4.50. 
0 436 28040 X 

TANER BAVBARSi - 
Pregnant Shadows 

x and Jac . kson ' £3 ' 50 - 
CAL CLOTHlERi 
Death Mask 

27pp, Bradford: Rivelin Press. £1. 


JjJ t£ en V he < J uali,y of A medita " r oom Dancers'-’, is a genuine “mak- 
tion. We do not meet with urgent mg it new" of his subject 
passion or with particularly vivid im- -ru iB i nB . nn ._ , 

agery, though Mole certainlv Dosses- lh 8 . poen ? sees the dancers as 
A a gift for appropriate P Tnd “P«f m g the “whole flame" of 
memorable phrasing; the keynote of in □ to ^? r . ds ,. each other bur afford- 
the collection is rather detachment L% p ? rlial of n / 11 ,s love - 

the sense of a balance in life hel Judged round with discretion, or fail- 


0 904524 27 2 

LEO AYLEN: 

^ Alert: This fa a God Warnfn 

0 gfe 9fc k nnd JaCk5 ° n - a ' 5 

ROGER McGOUGH: 

Unlucky for Some ■ 

25pp. Bernard Stone. £1.50. 


the sense of a balance in life be- 
tween love and beauty and their 
adversaries, conceptualized as “The 
Scales", to quote one of bis titles. 
"The Skater’ is a fine example of 
Mole s controlled celebration: 

Narrowing, narrowing, she tightens 
To a pirouette - 
The spin, ihc flash. 

The spent coin of her fate. 

Who loves her? The State 
Manoeuvres on ice 

And in step, but without, oh without 
Her grace. Too Late 

Its applause for such beauty comes, 

A luxury, exchange 
At the wrong rate 
Which will buy no guns 
And can save no one; 

Yet how she loosens and leaps now 


hedged round with discretion, or fail- 
ure, or introspection, or the bound- 
aiy of the "cold rink", that occupies 
the poet throughout. Mole Is now 
lust beyond the mezzo del cummin - 
he was born in 1941 - and the collec- 
tion seems to have grown primarily 
outofa fascination with transience, 
with the sequence of human genera- 
tions and with man’s emotional vul- 
nerability in the face of this. Several 
poems ponder his relationship with 
u, e i on one hand and with 
* ch L dren on the bdier; love is 
affirmed, but there is a sense of wide 


, To strains of ffimaninov IfU? L an | ua 6 e ™» b «* natur- 

Feedtng the Lake is a varied and And how - at end. she bows ' 1 7? ind rem0 inin£ 

consistenlly effective collation of As If offering love ena nZ n? S- i t *- OWn . expen ' 

poems with themes that range from Fro * *he heart of this cold rink L 18 , ta , ken f °r 

ballroom dancers and park ducks to ?j" d h ° w ' oh how she is more beautiful E resul^in^^h' 01 inle 8 rll X 
reflections on Easter and - Shako- ■ aa patterns she made. fi 50 ■ resu “S in the achievement of 


perspectives opening up from this 
novel position of centrality, pcrspcc- 
tlves that have led the poet to recon- 
sider its meaning. There is no strain 
r. 1 « P oems ’ no need to strive 
tongu a g e has been natur- 
ally fertilized by a mind remaining 
keenly conscious of Its own expen- 
ence, none of which is taken for 


A . 11 ona parx aucks to Sr now sue is more beautiful 

reflections on Easter and - Shake- Than * be P"* 1 ® 1 ™ shc made. 


s. s teas afj 1 ± is® 


A Footnote 


Old Sam Arkwright, ion of mah, .who 
clothes the town In big-city cast-offi 
once was big In wool: all he knew; 

His emotions line; up. like village toughs 

Mjsfelk a. world he’s embelHsjied with 

, bold strokes. A; mistress keeps in furs, - 

and fakes . u wqll to preifrVi his myth- ■ 

' gewsL like all go«| cats she purrs. 

‘ n e ^ ual do “^ Sam gtows ; 

, With each new precinct, each fine, car-park, 
of W* ne does: Bind he always' knows 
yHet’s. hit for hi, little few? H^walk 
fW nothing, behind the band, hJs heart 

a “ a but hadreajps of blood 

KbijiJ put tho buRRet under fbr good 


■ one uiauc. _ u ” : , ui 

some successful light verse. 

SSSE^SSSSSSSES m ysliclsm . But one feels that the 
- s' ■:•••. J lematlons have had too little time to 

■ mature; in- the main sequence “ 21 ‘ 
• Vgays.of Christinas” Baybars achieves 

, ■ •: •••-• the occasional artistic 1 coherence but 
: his ianguage is for the most part a 
....... Senes of spurts and gushes reminis- 

es ^ dfll| y distinguished 

is '• Sff i^ediacy this pro° 

h &SSX** but f0r those * h0 

" ’■ • f « rt lstic fransmuta* 

1 ‘ ■ -Lw n Shadows is unlikely to 

. ^rd mu^h interest. And "Christian 

Mirra. • ’ - s 5 1 em f st0 ° elevated adtle 

in. ' . : books fervent but confused 

>«k, ■ • * r fe S u m¥!h^t ntS: B 2 ybars mor c 

or tess sums things up when he notes 
in a prayef: ’-I ^ant to bfeathe An 

|^ pr .5 lor y i / and exhale myself | n 

Kh £° ry 1 loq m «cfrdrunk 
Wth her, unable / to sort out Sxple- , 
fives from deeply felt pra^rsv? 

Masti' ebrii 
^ bdcihs; about half of- 
jr\l J li-Lfi ji'i. : '***- : subdivided :';intb ’ Several 1 

yiqlield wrifSs ab- 

America, dr -the ; 

Bngmnti^ . ejQii^r 'neyer^-feils' fe 


achieve an accomplished level <fi 
craftsmanship. Yet one feels the w>{. 
i cess is a little too cerebral; that w: 

: his carefullv-chosen themes are iW 
documented with much linniisti? x 
finement, the poet’s emoSonal ii 
volvement remains questionable. I 
confess to not enjoying “great ma 
i . ments of history" poems like fe-. 
“Darwin on the Anaes" and “Nfctt-L 
schc in San Marco, Venice* f 
Clothier is better in poems such s . 
“El Dorado", where he presents ik ; 
life-denying nrtiflce of an India 
mask. As this poem, the title, oi 
the twin epigraphs from Marx Hu- 
gest, Death Mask has a set, objectht . 
stare about it. 

Leo Aylcn’s Red Alert: 7hb it • f 
God Warning is a brief play » 
voices set In “a space shuttle oq » 
way to the nowhere city, of Alpb» 
vilfe”. The shuttle is hijacked by me 
god Dionysus, who gives the I 

S ers - long since reduced to zombis 
y the mechanized gratifications* 
American consumerism - onrW 
chance to experience life propwj 
before he crashes the shuttle. Ate 
the injunctions to “Fuck/Wfioe/Pray 
Dance ’ are carried out the 
gets are reprieved. Red Ahrt » * 
zany, joyous and qilldly inteiWf 
piece of convention-bashing #, 
doesn’t convince iis that the Dloay- 
siac orgy is the best means of 
all mankind to unite In hymning l* 
finale to Beethoven’s Ninth. 1 .. | 
' Finally, Roger McGoughV . 
lucky for Some Is a set ofitwo^J 
poems each with thirteetijlB^ 
spoken by a succession of sooop 
cast-offs: tramps, ' drunks,. ^ 

thieves, the old find infirm; .8 JBg 
of. weakly protesting voices 
ing their resignation ana inw^v . 
in suitably unpretentious Iso yi’gj. 1 

Forthcoming events at the 'Nafoj®- 
Poetry ' Centre, 21 Earl? 

D... t . . j m tic —JII mrinlU'l ' 


Poets In Re\‘olution ; (Thur5dsV'J 
ary 28); and poetry readings -Pfij. 
Wain and Anthony' Conran 
rtiary 4), Ted - Walker. | 
Ormond (February ll)f 
Wandor and Wendy , Cope 
16), and Wes j Magee and Bwthw 

No l 4 

£1.50. fl 902689) contains T 
among ■ Others, .David . 

; “homage to Denis 

■Demiv. Lfirrrclflir TTolUb. hl“?. i. 


cifeU. Torti Pjckard. r, Yevgeny Xg 
tuWnlfo, 


: contain* illpstrtljoj 

' Mi, David 3*l»! 


by. Ba 
and R. 
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Elevations 


i l h T ,,/iqo teereo lor Long blop this capitals) Bragg appears to think appropriate is 

By jonn IjUCaS on the grounds that “it allowed you one essay loo many. To find at least 

— — — to pass the time of day with friends half a dozen of them inside the pages 

MICHAEL MEYER < Editor 1: enjoying nougat nearby", of this bunk is a guarantee of 

” _ Yet even Marshall’s piece, neatly boredom. (P. J. Kavanagh, Julian 

Summer uays titled “The Crooked Bat", pays horn- Symons and Ronald Harwood are 

Writers on Lncxet age t{J that mjsty nos[al ja whjch among the worst offenders.) 

255pp. Eyre Methuen. £7.95. creeps through the pages of Summer 

0 413 49060 2 Days. It is announced by the sillv. If ,here is one be,ief about cnckcl 

====== l i rs”r » l T- . 7 pointillist-style cover photograph, lhat seems to emerge from these 

r. V „ in.-nH-H featuring fat men in grey flannels pages it is that the game is somehow 

Summer Days is no doubt intended pi B y| ng cricket on a village green in the preserve of the public schools 

as reading matter for winter nights, f ront of itched cottages while and/or private gentlemen’s clubs 

but I doubt whether it will long hold shadows lengthen over the lush None of the contributors mention! 

men, old or young, from the chim- grass> This is not to say that writers league cricket nor Saturday and Sun 

nev comer. Far too many ot the a u rtll . _ c k^..ih nuniH all mpn. dav afternoon club cricket, allhouct 


afternoons during which he volun- An essay of the kind lhat Me Ivy n Michael Meyer might well have con- ibibiss 

leered for Long Slop (his capitals) Bragg appears to think appropriate is side red: Edmund Blunden's elegy on . _ 

on the grounds that "it allowed you one essay loo many. To find at least Hammond, for example. Harold Pin- By GaVltl Ewart 

to pass the time of day with friends half a dozen of them inside the pages ter makes Arthur Wellard sound like 

enjoying nougat nearby". of this bunk is a guarantee of a character from one uf his own r , r , vl , ,.. cc aantvsI 

Yet even Marshall’s piece, neatly boredom. (P. J. Kavanagh. Julian plays, but then professional cricket- rn^NFr^'iF^uiS BR0 ' ‘ 

titled “The Crooked Bat", pays hom- Symons and Ronald Harwood are ers, like professional jazzmen, often and Jf)N Connell itdiiors). 

. ■ . ' . • ... nMrvx n ,L.i % I.!. _ . _ _ aL .1 'M l\l All. 


cultivate a manner of speech that The Dirty Bits 


creeps through the pages of Summer is sardonic and litotic. (On re- |43up. Andrd Dcutsch. £4.95. 

Days. It is announced by the silly, “ there is one belief about cricket flection, it is perhaps surprising that u 233 97395 8 

S iom til list-style cover photograph, that seems to emerge from these Pinter hasn't so far set a play in a . ■ ...■ ■ - — — d 

eaturing fat men in grey flannels P a 8 e s it is - that the game is somehow cricket pavilion.) 

playing cricket on a village green in the preserve of the public schools P j nler - S nicce : s excellent and Rov "She touched his organ, and from 
front of thatched cottages while and/or onvate gentlemens cubs Fuller’s 4rom SmJrow Park in that bright epoch, even it. the old 

shadows lengthen over the lush N° ne Stanley Patk" has a fine description companion oihis happiest hours, in- 


about cricket should avoid all men- day afternoon dub 


contributors appear to have little to tion of , he past Indeed to a large that Is what the 


men, u.u u, ■ grass. This is not to say that writers league cncxei nur aaiuruay ami oun- o McDona d's bow inc ac lion which capable ns he had thought of cleva- 

l F Jr Tnv/ m. 1^0 about cricket should avoid all men- day afternoon dub cricket although ™ McU^a d s bowling action wh th ii 0n began a new and Seified erist- 

lion of ,he past - lndeed - to 8 lar e e thal 1S , whal l i ie , maj °u ty of H Cn f kel ' acc u ra?v an d e xa^fv wh a t "criclret nl ence.” When l read these words in 

J extent cricket is its past, since what- ers play, and it is by and large a “^ a ^; l ?* 0 be hut hardly ever ? S 8 Afurtin Chuzziewit. as a Cambridge 

,en 8 th - ever hap P ens in the prescnt is ^ there *“1 lhe “feS 1 £ ^ cannot often loie for andergraduate in 1936. I coutd 

CTicTtet allhoughthey d.sclam any M]y unt r ere tandable only by refer- ones emerge. Summer Days _ there- S, a P ' ."cv fora scarcely contain my delight and sur- 

competence at playing it, but some ence t0 D i avers onmes and laws f° re gives the impression of being suen accuracy, lor a a any newspaper ij,t Pr i n the 1950s a col- 

admit that they neither understand of earlier years. Bui fproper under- not only a dull compilation, but a “J* « s longue in an advertising ^agency 

nor like the game, and find it im- standin g 0 f such matters isn’t at all laz y onc - Tecoanizes this when he remarks rented me with a privately printed 

P°“L b Ll.^ .HK! th - e ? ame thing as the damp prosings „ L _ , = fee (* was it Harl-Dav!;?) colfecSon of 


competence at playing it, but some ence t0 t jj e pj a y erSt games and laws 
admit that they neither understand of ear i ier years> B ut a proper under- 
nor like the game, and find it im- standing of such matters isn’t at all 
possible to jmagine how anyone ^ same thing as the damp prosings 


stratc that she knows nothing about coy confessions of the incompetent picks, flicks . . . SIXf/No one could Ij p Q s fc ‘O’Connor l b w ran 8 | ng 1 oompeiidiuni. rhe passages 

cricket, and at the same time writes cricket addict. Cricket is add clive, call this bat-and-pad lad bail!” - Oh, JJI 1 .? 1 R df. n ne snecn I nte on the Mlc . ctcd fa1, « roughly, into five cate- 

a very funny parable about some but that should go without saying. y« they could, and anyway how e v ne riencc ” g9 d . cs: ^ general bawdy (eg, 

more or less improbable members of Unfortunately, the majority of the pony sixes has Ewart wen Boycott H Shakespeare, . . have we some 

her familv for whom cricket was contributors to Summer Days don't “L let . alo P e /rfc/r?), the McGona- Aereed. Blit writers, true writers, strange Indian with the great tool 


her family for whom cricket was contributors to Summer Days . ... . 

both a religion and a cause of feuds, at all mind saying the obvious. And gall-style Not Quite Cricket is witty ought surely to be able to recapture come to court, the women sn 

and who helped her to understand (hey seem positively to relish the an ^ accurate and a cut above any the actuality? It is because so few of us? Bless me, what a fry of 

that vou can get blood from a stone, chance of producing leadenly face- other poem in the volume. the contributors to Summer Days are tion is at doorl ); 2, the nat 


that you can get blood from a stone, chance of producing leadenly face- 
Her contribution is well worth read- tious accounts of tnelr infatuations 
ing, and so is Arthur Marshall's with cricket and of their attempts to 
reminiscence of those far-off school play it. 


But there are plenty of good, un- understand the need for it. that the 
collected poems about cricket that book Is overall such a dismal failure. 


Ul Shakespeare, "... have we some 

Agreed. Blit writers, true writers, strange Indian with the great tool 
ought surely to be able to recapture come to court, the women so besiege 
the actuality? It is because so few of us? Bless me, what a fry of fomica* 
the contributors to Summer Days are lion 1S *t doorl ); 2, the natural his- 
capable of this, or seem even to torical (Aristotle. Lucretius, and 

r * . 1 .1 .1 . ■« • fe- k lalnlllnV Ana rlaenrintSflit nf -a 


In Jane Austen country 

- -J.i l-jl. ' ~ sssssssssssttsse What is most fascinating about the of - improvisation about’ all the Sper- very small. The young men in con- 

ti in i • /-ii j. • sketches, apart from the affectionate lings' arrangements. trast we all elongated and slim in 

By Victoria Glendmmng irony of’the artist's personality and L. . .. .. . tor light trousers and long-tailed 

her odd talent, is the authentic The girls wear white muslin dresses, coats. They have neat little heads 

™" --- glimpse of interiors and everyday puff-sleeved and high-waisted; ex- under tall hats; their ong limbs fly 

GORDON MINGAY: Sothes. Apart from the drawing and «P l » hot weather, over their out at graceful or comic angles, with 

u „ Him4 Hinino rnnmc hnnrd floors are dresses they wear pelisses - sort of pointed toes and floating fingers. 

a£h rJh?r pf from Rpocnrv Sampled ' Bedroom chairs are pinafore dresses, usually of a bright Their zany elegance is reminiscent of 

U?« 1?t? t w! ^ RegenCy “TStdla^eSs Tnt aS ^ Since lhe y wcrc sleevelSt, the style that Edward Lear was to 
ni«n n Qnpriino S Sv l£ ielnabit the pelisses cannot have added much make his own. The uniformed Dra- 

Watercoloura by Diana Sperling iulJ Tf chfSv* In a familv-dinner warmth - There are shawls - but how goons, who held a military review in 

73pp. Gollancz. £8.50. SJJJJ the ^( b i e -w- ar i a ii 0 f much happier women in country the grounds of Dynes Hal! in June 

0 575 frtfrts a picture, the visroie cnans are an oi . rr nnrp. T />rrl IQf A ora AenArtSolui pilin' 


very small. The young men in con- 
trast are all elongated and slim in 
their tight trousers and long-tailed 
coats. They have neat little heads 
under tall hats; their long limbs fly 


Watercolours by Diana Sperling 
73pp. Gollancz. £8.50. 
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the style thal Edward Lear was to 
make his own. The uniformed Dra- 
goons, who held a military review in 
fee grounds of Dynes Hall in June 


Melville's fine description of a 
whale's penis in Moby Dick - what 
an appropriate title, one might frivo- 
lously sayl); 3, the unintentional (as 
in Dickens above, depending largely 
on the changing meaning of words); 
4, the very unintentional (“We played 
at Vingt-un, which as- Fulwar was 
unsuccessful, gave him an opportun- 
ity or exposing himself as usual" - 
Jane Austen m a letter to Ctissan- 
dra); 5, the passage of concealed 

P sychological significance (Henry 
ernes excelled at these, though Con- 
rad is also quoted), where whal is 
described is -sexually symbolic. Reli- 
gious mystics also hold up a two-way 
mirror of this kind. 


5!S t ttS le Si ■STLTSi - iS 


1816, the Mra^urst of fee title was concealed under rather ill-fitting - or M Xn S ™tdnnra ° 0l ' don Mi W- ™ ore churches than 

dancing blithely, without a partner, ill-drawn - loose-covers, and even 5* people and using less vivid rolours- 

to fee tinkling of a harpsichord; the elegant “contemporary" -Sheraton- SS!^ h £2n!5? ttn nfa a ' untfl wheh she was wellover forfy she 
moment was captured in water- style chairs often have their seats on hare married a man tailed Fted Luard and 

colours by twenty-four-year-old floppily covered with chintzy mat- n h e ni ?l 8 ° went to live in Pimlico. After (His, so 

Diana Sperling. The contents of two erial. The billiard-table stands in the headed, even in the house. ^ . fares anyone'knows, she never picked 

of Miss Sperling’s' sketchbooks are re- front hall. There Is an agreeable air The girls and women are drawn up her brush again. 


w rfil? • • The puresl form - °f course, is the 

* cmCl , , , completely unintentional (as against 

Dragoon : married 1 Rabelais and the Exeter' riddles, 
remained adaugh- which are consciously obscene), 
itjng, according to There Is a childish element in our 

lore churches than pleasure when the serious., and re- 

ess vivid colours - spected writer is. as it were,, caught 
well over forty she o V \. The Public School Hymn Book 
:d Fred Luard and • f or instance: "Soon, shall thou hear. 
Ilco. After cHis, so . fe c Bridegroon^’s voice, /TJie mid- 
i, she never picked . n jght cry. 'Behold, f come!*"; Also 
i. fee Bible (here mainly The Song of 

. Solomon and Leviticus).. 


colours by twenty-four-year-old floppily covered with chintzy mat- tain ageotcourse never go went to live in Pimlico, After Chjs, so the Bridegrooni's voice./TJie mid- 

Diana Sperling. The contents of two erial. The billiard-table stands in the headed, even m the house. . faras anyone'knows, she never picked . n jghi cry. ‘Behold. \ come!'". Also 

of Miss Sperling’s' sketchbooks are re- front hall. There is an agreeable air The girls and women are drawn up hoc brush again. Hip Bible (here mainly The Song of 

produced, in fee same size as the . Solomon and Leviticus). . 

tlonv In an tL W wlumiTShzab?fh Cfotplv C Oil f fl PS- . Th* Psychologiculs are the ^noxt 

Longford provides a short foreword, O Id Ivl V * ljU lijllvd best - Quilps desire for Lillie Nells 

£d “tottlSwSS!* book, and their own imarination (“M.V I clraulaie the bot.lo r™°b J M* ff 

SSch?£L DatateT^iwo^SS „ ^ .. The transaUantic origin of fee book &y& Lord Peterpolitety to hishost, ing 'Dickens’s .predilections, that he 

and 182* p 1 ■ betwoen W By Lindsay Duguid adds to the interest whep it comes fe Mr, Murbles). After tastjTig iL jic di § n . t have s bme kind of vague 


The Psychological* are the next 
hest - Quilp's desire for Little Nell's 
"little room”- in The Old Curiosity 


By Lindsay Duguid 


near-Halstead in Essex. They were WILLIAM J. EAKlNSt 
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not vefy grand: this is Jane Austen The Lord Peter Wimsey Cookbook 
country. Diana depicts her “Pappy i 38 pp . New Haven: Ticknor and 
and Mum", as she calls them, play- Fields; $10.95, 


glossing bread sauce, bloaters and deplores, "It is like the taste of pas- 
cucumber sandwiches and to explain- sion feat has passed its noon and WI1 M1W wllIWi 

ing “making a cup of tea in the turned to weariness. The only thing fc ne w and exploited the double sense 

British planner". Vou cannot -but to do fa. to recognise bravely that it Is jn whicll hi f reader was invited to 

admire the devotion of the authors dead, and put it away , and flings tntce him; he is n i easer . a nd an 

who treat the food with a reverence the remainder of his dass into fee equivocator and what he' hin<s. . at 

which it surely did not get nt the fire. -- Less dramatically, Michael ^ ver happeris. ' 

ducal table. The food Itself was Broadbent, the expert dn great vin- '' .• 


didn’t have some kind or vague 
nwareness of what his pen was up to. 
Sterne, bn the other hand, very well 
knew and exploited the double sense 
in which his reader was invited to 


Ing an unending game of chess; and q ggjjig Q 32 4 
herself, with her brothers, sisters and 
cousins, taking an active part ip 
cleaning, gajrdeiling, burning wasps' ^ ' , 

nests and even' hanging ■ wallpaper. Snobbery abt 


Snobbery about food and wlne arid 


ter Isabella is always failing off her terice to be a coUection. of wefol seems palatable. Miss Sayers is. is clear that they too. regard fee 

donkey into the dirt and when recipes but is a compilation of. the somehow not convincing in her de- treatment of this subject as part of 

p *PPy and thfc girls pick their way in various distinguished and undistlng- scriptlons of uppcr-class food of the Miss Sayers s fantasy.. - •• 


provide a list 'Of suitable 
wines in an -appendix, it 


uiInlAs nnrl ' ” 

Of miinhle 1 W wlist Byron in Don Jm 


girls pick 


The Lord Perer Wlmsey Cookbook 


ipajnly as a guide to ypiipg scholar en 


editors of the classics did In his day, 
but for fee opposite Teason - It puts 
all the “grosser -parts"- of great. and 
iibt-so-great writers fegether, not, to 
k:ive us from temptation ( but lo qffer 
ii. Pepys, Aubrey (but one story of n. 


with-o.diver- 
or - r JTwSs 
hiissingl, tie 


Diana’s 
and- sclf-e: 
murdering 
maid who 


maid who received the dead and Parker in Whose w Body7 ) , and the num's,. ti 
wounded." Oohion Mingay, required text is further enlivened with some, of ofahes of 
to provide a, parallel commentary,, is ' Lord Peter’s snappier pronouncements _ 
driveti to the pits of platitude: , 00 food and vdne;. jJJS-J, 

“Houses of the period .were fre-. . 5 re,tln | 

quently plagued by mice, rats, 'bugs’ ' The research ; for fee b^k Jtas fee mejl 
and fifes I " Hr fiMintl • RVM1 lass clearlv been thorough and the Atner* - fee vim? 


his creator then it is . Arapinj, nans mw i.m 
that she was able to and Prior's versions, it relics, qn nil. 
Chesterton’s rpbes a 3 - ; t iheSe; .but- nqt -oh; 
the ■ Detection Qub Fanny Hill.,, apd L Hi$toire d p, 


uc .we ..uh, . wav * Chaitman of tho .Detection Club ranny pm., an.Q • > nwom 
of radihKtS frSebo^ ;^4ut havirig to have feen, ^ 

notes On wine are .more iri^ ~- u ^ ‘ :i; . . ■ — — ;! ■ "/ \ .' One ..inarvejlous exMpld.of the 


diDorikeya’ 


implauSiblerl. 


mous in 
come ui 
FShaiott. 


s in girl’s schqols: “'The curse 
e upon me,* ctled / The'Lady 
iiott. ” * ' - / • 'A'.’m 





